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HORSE EXERCISE © 


Cigors 
Horse-Hetion~ — 
Saddle. 


AT HOME. 


PERSONALLY “ORDERED BY 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Her Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen 
| writes : 


“That the Saddle has given her complete 
satisfaction.” 


Pronounced by Dr. GEORGE FLEMING, C.B., 
A most efficient substitute for the live horse. 


EXERCISE ON THIS SADDLE 
Cures Dyspepsia; Quickens the Circulation; Stimulates the Liver; 
and Safely Reduces Obesity. 


LONDON PRESS OPINIONS. 


LANCET : “The expense and difficulty 
of Riding on a live horse are avoided.” 


STANDARD: ‘* Undoubtedly the 
simplest and most economical form for 
the purpose ever invented.” 


FIELD: ‘‘ We have had an oppor- 
tunity of trying one of the Horse-Action 
Saddles, and found it very like that of 
riding on a horse ; the same muscles are 
brought into play as when riding.” 


MORNING POST: “ An ingenious 
device for obtaining the hygienic benefits 
of horse-riding without the trouble and 
expense of purchasing and maintaining a 
living steed.” 


WORLD : “It isgood for the FIGURE, 

good for the COMPLEXION, and 
ESPECIALLY GOOD FOR THE 
HEALTH.” 


QUEEN: “Either a strong man can 
indulge in violent exercise, or an invalid, a 
delicate woman, or a child, may derive 
benefit from the stimulating action of the 
saddle, without i incurring any unnecessary 
fatigue.” 


MEDICAL PRESS: “From actual 
trial we can testify that the imitation of 
the various paces of the horse are of a 
realistic nature.” 


ADMIRALTY AND HORSE 
GUARDS’ GAZETTE: “The value of 
the Horse-Action Saddle for exercise at 
home is a most efficient substitute for 
horse exercise. Well-known people have 
gone in for this exercise with highly 
satisfactory results.” 


When on board ship this invention provides the equivalent for horse-exercise, 


illustrations, 
post free, 


Cgor 24, fyakerS 


ondon. 


All applications a, space in the NATIONAL REVIEW ADVERTISER should be addressed to 
Messrs. WATKINS & OSMOND, 62 & 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


HAMPTON & SONS > 
Estate Agents, Auctioneers, & Valuers, 


AMPTON & SONS’ AUGUST LIST of COUNTRY ESTATES and 
RESIDENCES and SPORTINGS for SALE and to be LET in all the 
‘choicest districts of England and Wales is the most reliable published, as nearly 
all the properties have been personally inspected. In two parts, post free, three 
stamps each, viz. :— 
t. UNFURNISHED HOUSES and LANDED ESTATES. 
2. FURNISHED RESIDENCES and SHOOTING. 


Auction and Estate Offices : 1, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, S.W. 


By order of the Trustees of the late James Price, Esq. 

DEVON, on the South Coast, between Torquay and Paignton. — The FREEHOLD 
RESIDENT: IAL ESTATE, known as Barcombe, Paignton, comprises a well-built Family Mansion, approached 
by a long carriage drive, with lodge entrance, and contains outer and inner halls, 4 large reception rooms, con- 
servatory, 18 bed and dressing-rooms, bathroom, servants’-hall, housekeeper’s room, and usual offices ; stabling for 
five horses ; beautiful grounds, with Italian garden, tennis lawn, walled kitchen garden of 1} acres, range of glass- 
houses, orchard, and meadows, in all about 19 acres. Possession on completion—HAMPTON & SONS, will sell 
the above by AUCT ION, at the Mart, E.C., on Tuesday, October 6, at 2 o’clock precisely (unless previously 
disposed of by private treaty). Particulars, plan, and conditions of sale can be obtained of Messrs. Hopgoods and 
Dowson, Solicitors, 17, Whitehall-piace, S.W.; of Messrs. Cox and Son, Estate Agents, Torquay; and of the 
Auctioneers, No. 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


COOMBE WOODS, Wimbledon Common, and Richmond Park (between). —-FOR SALE, one 
of the finest FAMILY RESIDENCES within 10 miles of London; it occupies a beautifully countryfied position, 
with extensive views, and contains every accommodation for a large family, including hall with gallery staircase, 
handsome suite of reception-rooms, billiard-room, 3 bath-rooms, 22 bed- “rooms, and domestic offices ; replete with 
every convenience ; 2 lodge entrances, perfect stabling for 9 horses, coachman’s cottage, laundry, range of glass- 
houses, farmery, &c. ; beautiful pleasure grounds, studded with fine trees and shrubberies, and sloping to ) ornamental 
lake, with large boat- -house, large walled gardens, and several enclosures of rich meadow land, the whole covering 
more than 20 acres; the whole property is in an admirable state. 


A CHARMING ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE in one of the w estern rn counties, : a mile from 


station (G.W.R.), and four from an excellent market town ; capital shooting over 2,000 acres, with excellent woods 
and plantations, and, by arrangement, a little fishing could be had ; magnificent position, carriage drive, lodge, 
avenues, parklike land, and ornamental water ; accommodation, 3 reception rooms, 17 bed and dressing rooms, bath- 
room, and domestic offices : ; ample stabling. To be LET, from the autumn, for a few months, at a very moderate 
rent.—Inspected by HAMPTON & SONS, 1 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


NORMANDY.—To be LET, furnished, an old- fashioned ‘CASTLE, picturesquely placed on. ona 
hill adjoining a beautiful forest of 12,000 acres, affording shooting and hunting as well as over the estate of 2,500 
acres, ornamental lake, and fishing in River Loir. Beautiful gardens, walled kitchen garden, park, &c. The castle 
és 35 minutes’ drive from station, and contains hall, 4 reception rooms, about 25 bed and dressing rooms, bath-room, 
and good offices. Extensive stabling and usual outbuildings. This offers a splendid opportunity of securing, at a 
moderate rent, a very beautiful place, situate ina lovely country, within four hours of Paris.—Full particulars of 
HAMPTON ‘& SONS, 1 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


TOoWwN HOvUSES. 


TO NOBLEMEN AND OTHERS.—To be SOLD, including all the magnificent Furniture, 
Works of Art, and General Contents. ONE of the choicest and most magnificent MANSIONS in town, openly 
situated, in a line with Hyde-park-corner, and only a few minutes’ walk therefrom. The accommodation is of an 
extensive character, and embraces all that could be desired for the adequate requirements of a large establishment, 
including several large, lofty, and elegant entertaining rooms, and superior and extensive stabling. The mansion is 
of a unique character in its interior arrangements, is beautifully fitted and decorated regardless of expense, and in 
the best possible taste ; electric light is installed throughout ; the sanitary arrangements have received special attention ; 
immediate or future possession can be had ; the mansion alone can be had if wished, with such of the furniture as may 
be agreed upon, or a proportion for renting "furnished for a term of years would be favourably. considered. 


TO BE SOLD, a most delightful TOWN RESIDENCE, opening direct into large gardens, 
with tennis courts, situated on gravel soil, close to the South Kensington M , the Park, and three minutes from 
a District Railway Station, convenient for the city and all parts. The residence is very conveniently planned, and 
includes 10 good bedrooms, 2 fitted bathrooms, handsome drawing- room, fine boudoir and elegant library, both 
looking on to the gardens, dining-room, tiled balconies, outer and inner halls, compact, light, and cheerful domestic 
offices ; hot and cold water throughout, ‘light and easy staircase, tiled hearths, and admirable sanitary arrangements, 
with inspection chambers to the drains. The property is a very attractive one, its cheerful situation, sunny aspect, 
and open position, with direct access to the large and well laid-out-grounds at the rear, make it one of the most 
enjoyable abodes to be obtained in town. Lease about 65 years to run. Low ground rent. Price £5,000 only. 
Inspected and strongly recommended. 


PORTLAND PLACE.—To be SOLD, a very attractive KESIDENCE, on the preferable 
side of this favourite thoroughfare. The accommadation includes 11 spacious bed and dressing-rooms, fine bath- 
room, 5 well-proportioned and lofty entertaining rooms, and adequate domestic offices; stabling for 5 horses, con- 
venien tly removed from the house and in communication therewith ; quite recently a considerable outlay has been 
made in effecting several appreciable improvements to the property, and in installing a hot-water system and 


modernising the sanitation. Early possession can be had. N.B.—On the first floor is a large bedroom and a dressing- 
oom. 


Auction and Estate Offices: 1, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
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MR. RHODES RAID. 


By L. J. MAXSE. 


The Publishers have still a few copies left of the July NATIONAL 


Review containing this Article. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘* Various theories have, from time to time, been advanced to explain the Jameson incident. That expounded 
by Mr. L. J. Maxse in the National Review, entitled ‘Mr. Rhodes’ Raid,’ amounts to nothing less than an 
impeachment of the late Premier of Cape Colony for a surreptitious attempt to annex the I'ransvaal. Whatever may 
be thought of his own views, it must be admitted that the writer disposes of some of the rival theories in order to 
clear the way for his own.”’—7%e Alorning Post. 


‘*The enigma of the ‘ raid’ remains, says Mr. Leo Maxse in an article which he contributes to the National 
Review for July, ‘as perplexing and provoking as ever.’ The attempt which he himself makes to solve it is, at any 
rate, piquant. . . . Such, then, is the theory—which, at any rate, is ingenious and daring. We now pass on to 
draw out the charge which it implies. But beyond this Mr. Maxse’s theory charges Mr. Rhodes further with personal 
treachery of the deepest dye.” — 7he Daily News. 

‘€In the new number of the National Review, its editor, Mr. L. J. Maxse, discusses with much ability and 
marked moderation ‘ the only working theory of the raid which fits the ascertained facts.’”—7e Daily Chronicle. 


“Mr. Leo Maxse’s indictment of Mr. Rhodes in the National Review, identifying him with a deliberate attack 


upon the Transvaal, is, of course, the most sensational article in the July number of that magazine.”’—S¢. James’s 
Caczctte. 


“The editor contributes a well-reasoned article entitled ‘Mr. Rhodes’ Raid,’ in which he very ably analyses 
all the evidence obtainable as to the genesis of the ill-starred movement, and offers the best vindication yet 
furnished of the apparent hesitancy and imputed treachery of the Uitlanders. As to the personal 
responsibility of Mr. Rhodes for the enterprise, which may be said to have failed, as it deserved to fail, 
because the real purpose of it was discovered, the evidence accumulated by Mr. Maxse appears to be 
overwhelming.” —7/ Broad Arrow, 

“The principal article in the Nationa/, entitled “‘ Mr. Rhodes’ Raid,’”’ is by Mr. L. J. Maxse, the editor 
of the Rezvew. It is the clearest and most conclusive statement of the evidence pointing to the late Premier of 
the Cape, not only as an accomplice in, but as a prompter of, Dr. Jameson’s extraordinary escapade with 
which we have met, and deserves to be widely read and pondered among those who are inclined to condemn 


the personal hostility of President Kruger and the Boers to Mr. Rhodes as unreasonable and unprovoked.”— 
The World. 


**Mr. Leo Maxse’s article on Mr. Rhodes’ Raid were well worthy of a leading article. But, frankly, we have 
not the courage to write such an article, for Dr. Jameson is committed for trial and is, so to spzak, in the custody of 
the Queen’s Bench Division.”—7/%¢e National Observer. 


“The ational Review is disfigured by the publication of an elaborate article which is devoted to an attempt to 
prove what is not true, viz., that Mr. Cecil Rhodes ordered Jameson to cross the frontier. Mr. Maxse’s argument is 
very ingenious and very elaborate, but it has the misfortune to lead up to a conclusion which is false.”"—Aeview of 
Reviews. 

“ Opportunely enough, there appears in the July number of the Vational Review an article, signed L. J. Maxse, 
on ‘ Mr, Rhodes’ Raid.’ It is one of the most outspoken and most ably-written contributions which have appeared 
to the controversy about recent troubles in South Africa.”—7he Bristol Times. 

" This is certainly the most completely explanatory explanation that has yet been devised.—7he Western Morning 
News. 

. ‘‘ A powerful writer in the July number of the Vational Review deals with the case against Mr. Rhodes in an 
article headed ‘ Mr. Rhodes’ Raid.’ It is not wholly a misleading description.”— The Birmingham Gazette. 


“Mr. Leo Maxse’s article on the ‘Rhodes Raid’ in the magazine cf which he is proprietor and editor, has 


aroused a deservedly wide attention, and has been read with interest and commendation by more than one member 
of the Cabinet.”—Zastern Daily Press. 


“Mr. L. J. Maxse writes a slashing article on ‘Mr. Rhodes’ Raid,’ showing very cruelly the different and totally 
inconsistent theories by which the apologists of the raid by Dr. Jameson have endeavoured to give a satisfactory 
explanation of it. He ruthlessly analyses the documents which have since been discovered, and urges Mr. Rhodes 
to come out like a man and accept the full responsibility.””— Bristol Mercury. 


“Yet there will necessarily be more controversy, and it will be much aggravated, we think, by an article which 
appears in the National A eview for July. signed ‘L J. Maxse.’ The writer takes in hand all the theories to account 


pathy Lon calls boldly ‘ Mr. Rhodes’ Raid,’ and disposes of them one by one to reach his own conclusion.”— Zhe 
VISA imes, 


“Inthe ational Review the editor, Mr. L. J. Maxse, makes an attack upon Mr. Rhodes, whom he describes 
as responsible for the Transvaal raid. He believes that Mr. Rhodes for his own purposes instigated Dr. Jameson, in 


spite of plain and urgent remonstrances from the Reform Committee, and he wishes to know why Mr. Rhodes does. 
not admit his share in the matter."—Army and Navy Gazette. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND: THEIR STORY AND STRUCTURE 


By SIR JAMES D. MACKENZIE, BART. 


Dedicated by gracious permission to H. M. the Queen, IN TWO VOLUMES. Fully illustrated and with many 
Plates, Imperial 8vo, Price £3 3s. net, on Subscription, to be raised on Publication. 


THE PAGET PAPERS. Diplomatic and other Correspondence of the Right 
Hon. Sir ArrHuR PaGet, G.C.B., 1794-1807. With two Appendices, 1808 and 1828, 1829. Arranged and 
Edited by his Son, the late Right Hon. Sir AuGustus B. Pacet, G.C.B. With Notes by Mrs. J. R. GREEN, 


and numerous Portraits. Two volumes, demy 8vo, 32s. net. 


PARADOXES. By Max Norpav, Author of “ Degeneration,” &c. Translated 


by J. R. McI-rarru. With a New Preface by the Author for this edition. 8vo, 17s. net. 

THE BIOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF TO-DAY. Preformation or Epigenesis. 
By Dr. Oscar Hertwic. Translated by P. CHALMERS MiTCHELL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CHARLES GOUNOD. Autobiographical Reminiscences, with Family Letters 
and Notes on Music. ‘Translated by the Hon. W. Hety Hutcuinson. 8vo, with Portrait, ros. 6d. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. A Memoir, and the Letters of Ernest and 


HENRIETTE RENAN. Translated by Lady Mary Loyp. Demy 8vo, with two Portraits in Photogravure, 14s. 


THE FAMILY LIFE OF HEINRICH HEINE. Edited by Baron Lupwic 
Von Empen. Translated by Cuar_es Goprrey LELAND, With Four Portraits. One volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Great Lives and Events. ) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. ByC.A. Benes. Translated 


by C. E. Turner. With Two Portraits. One volume, crown 8vo, 6s. (Great Lives and Events.) 


MADE IN GERMANY. By Ernest E. Wituiams. Reprinted, with additions, 
from ‘‘ The New Review.” One volume, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NEW FICTION. 
THE REDS OF THE MIDI. By Fetix Gras. One volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE MALADY OF THE CENTURY. By Max Norpav, Author of 


** Degeneration,” &c. One volume, crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition. 


EMBARRASSMENTS. By Henry James, Author of “ Terminations.” One 


volume, crown 8vo 


ILLUMINATION. By Haroip Freperic. Author of “In the Valley,” &c. 


One volume, crown 8vo, 6s. Fifth Edition. 


WITHOUT SIN. By Martin J. Prircuarp. One volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU. By H.G. We tts, Author of “The Time 


Machine.” With frontispiece. One volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DANCER IN YELLOW. By W. E. Norris. New and Cheaper Edition. 


One volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WORLD AND A MAN. By Z. Z., Author of “A Drama in Dutch.” 


One volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FOLLY OF EUSTACE. By Rosert Hicuens, Author of “The Green 


Carnation,” *‘ An Imaginative Man.” One volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. By Hattiwett Svurciirre. One 


volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELIS DAUGHTER. By J. H. Pearce, Author of “Inconsequent Lives.” 


One volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SIREN VOICES. From the Danish of J. P. Jaconsen. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


38. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d. (A New Volume of “‘ The International Library.”’) 
THE FISHER LASS. From the Norwegian of ByORNSTJORNE BJORNSON. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. net. (Volume 4 of the Uniform Edition of Bjérnson.) 


ONE OF GOD'S — By ALLEN Upwarp. Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 
2s. net. (Pioneer Series 


THE NEW REVIEW. Edited d by W. E. Henney. Monthly. One Shilling. 


The AuGuUsT NUMBER contains the first part of a new story by ARTHUR MORRISON, 
Author of ‘‘Tales of Mean Streets”; and articles by J. FirzMAURICE-KELLY, DAVID 
HANNAY, Dr. CARFRAE, &c., &c. 


London:Wm. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “BETHIA HARDACRE.” 
THE SALTONSTALL GAZETTE: conducted by Peter Saltonstall, Esq., and written 


by various hands. By Etta FuLLER MAITLAND. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AN IRISH HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD: An Historical Romance. By M. McD. BopDKIN, 
"Q.C. With 24 full-page Illustrations by L. LinspaLt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This story is founded on the career of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the Hero of the Irish Rebellion of ’98. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF WILLIAM IV. 
WHEN WILLIAM THE FOURTH WAS KING. By Jon AsHTON. With 


_ numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. vo 
This volume deals with the manners, fashions, customs, and characters of the reign of William IV. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SOME OLD LOVE STORIES.” 
NAPOLEON. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Large crown, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘* Readable and quick with human interest . . . interesting because it brings into one focus the opinions of 


the great soldier’s worshippers and revilers as well as the more calm judgment of scholars . . . Mr. O’Connor’s 
book is admirable.”—Leeds Mercury. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK ON THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 
EGYPT UNDER THE BRITISH. By H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


_ ‘*No one who is interested in the success or failure of British domination in Egypt can aflord to leave unread 
this concise and yet thoroughly comprehensive little work.”— Daily Mazi. 


A HANDBOOK TO SOUTH AFRICA. 
SOUTH AFRICA: Its People, Progress, and Problems. A Handbook for the present 


Situation. By W. F. Pugvis and L. V. Biccs. With Map. Crown 8vo, ss. , 
The objects in preparing this little book have been to give at a popular price a book that can be read through in 
a few hours, and which whilst avoiding unnecessary detail, gives sufficient historical fact to render intelligible the 
problems which to-day confront the statesmen concerned with South African affairs. 


MAJOR-GENERAL ROBLEY’S WORK ON TATTOOING. 
MOKO or, Maori Tattooing. By Major-General RopLEY. With 150 Illustrations by the 
Author. Demy gto, 42s. ‘ i 
The first section treats of the beautiful lines and curves used in tattooing by the Maori. The second is entitled 


- Moko-Makai,”’ and deals with the preserved heads of the Maoris. The book is one which owes its character to the 
completeness with which the subject is illustrated. 


A NEW EDITION OF CARLYLE. 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to announce that in October next they will commence the issue of 
an entirely New, Full Edition of the 
Works of Thomas Carlyle, 
Under the Editorship of H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 
To be completed in Thirty Large Crown 8vo Volumes, 3s. 6d. each, and entitled 
THE CENTENARY EDITION. 


The Edition will be printed from the last Edition, corrected and Amended by the Author, and 
will contain several Essays not hitherto included in the other Editions, as well as many additional 
Portraits and Plates, all such additions and alterations being copyright. 


A FULL PROSPECTUS WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 


BOOKS FOR BICYCLISTS. 


A series of works of popular Fiction by established Authors, in small, light, handy volumes, and 
with Frontispiece Illustrations by A. BIRKENRUTH, published at 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 
TWO ON A TANDEM. By Cuartes James, Author of “ At the Sign of the 
Ostrich,” ‘‘ On Turnham Green,” &c. (Ready on August 1. 
ON THE DOWN GRADE. By WINIFRED GRAHAM. [Ready on August 15. 


Miss Graham is the well-known and very popular writer of tales and novels in Pearson's Magazine, 
Pearson’s Weekly, Short Stories, &c. 


THE ARCTIC NIGHT. By Rocer Pocock. [Ready on August 30. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 
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OUR MILITARY 
PROBLEM— 


FOR CIVILIAN READERS. 
By CAPTAIN /1AXSE, 


COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 


Times. 

‘* Although in the opinion of Captain Maxse, the author of ‘ Our Military Problem for Civilian 
Readers,’ ‘ the Army does not need reform,’ it is otherwise with ‘ the military structure,’ which is 
‘admittedly far from perfect’ and ‘indeed sadly incomplete.’ Thus this somewhat cursory 
survey of the national requirements leads to formidable conclusions. In order ‘to reconcile 
practice with theory’ an immediate increase of 11 battalions of infantry, 21 batteries of artillery, 
and 22 companies of army service corps appears to be needed.” 


Daily Telegraph. 

‘*In three magazine articles reproduced from the NATIONAL REVIEW, and now published in 
the form of a pamphlet by Messrs. Dent & Co., Captain Maxse, of the Coldstream Guards, has 
ably formulated ‘Our Military Problem for Civilian Readers,’ propounding succinctly but ex- 
haustively the great question of Imperial Defence, which, as he justly observes, ‘ must sooner or 
later engage the attention of the whole Empire.’ . . . Captain Maxse proceeds to show with 
what microscopic garrisons we are content to safeguard ‘the fruits of the most extensive commercial 
enterprise ever embarked upon.’ In conclusion, the author positively states that the Army itself 
does not need reform, but that it lacks ‘the bare means of carrying out in practice the adminis- 
trative system which has been adopted in theory.’ Captain Maxse is of opinion that the 
Legislature should promptly pass a ‘ Military Defence Act,’ embodying a comprehensive scheme 
for gradually bringing up the strength and efficiency of the British Army to the level of Imperial 
requirements, ‘in order that our people may be saved from future disaster and ultimate conscription.’” 


Daily Chronicle. 

‘* We should not wonder if the unquestionable merit of Captain Maxse’s little book, based upon 
some articles in the NATIONAL REVIEW, were, in view of the singular grasp of facts shown in it, 
to lead to his nomination in the Staff College, and in due course to the addition to his name in the 
Army List of the deservedly valued letters P.S.C. Captain Maxse has, it seems to us, the root 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


A striking article that recently appeared in The 
“THE TiveEs” Syectator advocating the suspension of the Charter 
AND 4 ° a . 
Mr. Batrour. of that misbegotten body, the British South Africa 
Company, contained a very significant phrase. 
It is superfluous to point out that The Spectator is a sober, 
thoughtful, and observant paper, whose amiability is almost¥a 
weakness. Criticism of a contemporary is practically unknown 
in its columns. The writer of the article in question, however, 
spoke of The Times “as already nearly as hostile to the 
Government as it can be, and therefore little more is to be feared 
from it.” As The Times is generally regarded as the principal 
Ministerial organ, an attitude on its part provoking such a remark 
from such a quarter is somewhat ominous to the Government, 
unless it can be shown to be utterly unreasonable, or unless The 
Times is about to take a new departure in politics. We do not 
believe that anyone who has attentively read the leading articles 
of The Times during recent weeks can be astonished at The Spec- 
tator's comment. If it were an organ of the Opposition it could 
hardly assail the actions of the Cabinet more frequently than it. 
does. More than once it has competed to take the lead in attack, 
which it has always conducted with characteristic truculence, and 
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not infrequently with vindictiveness. We do not believe that The 
Times meditates a change of politics, and its plan of campaign is 
to be otherwise interpreted. It is to be noted that its efforts to 
discredit Unionist policy do not cover the whole of that policy, but 
chiefly one part of it, and they seem to be mainly directed against 
a single individual. It is the Parliamentary policy of the Cabinet 
in the House of Commons, with which Mr. Arthur Balfour is chiefly 
identified, that incurs the almost daily wrath of The Times. We 
quite concede that Mr. Balfour may have been guilty of an over- 
sanguine estimate of the legislative capacity of the Session, but that 
is no reason why The Times should make an habitual overstate- 
ment of the case against him. This can only be done with the 
object of expelling him from the leadership of the House of Com- 
mons, and it is because the triumph of The Times in this ill- 
judged crusade would be a great political disaster that we call 
attention to the movement, in order that it may be smashed at 
once. 


This is not by any means the first time that The 
Times has fallen upon Mr. Balfour. It has a long- 
standing and bitter grudge against him as a bi- 
metallist, and in connection with this difficult economic subject— 
which no one on the staff of The Times has ever been allowed to 
try and understand—Mr. Balfour has invariably been treated in its 
columns as though he were on the moral level of a burglar, or on 
the intellectual level of an infant. Whether the rapid growth of 
international bimetallism has got on the nerves of The Times, or 
whether Mr. Balfour’s confession that he does not always succeed 
in finding time to absorb himself in its leading articles is the cause 
of offence, or whatever may be the animating motive, the sooner 
The Times learns that it has entered the lists in a hopeless cause 
the better for its own credit. Wedo not maintain for a moment 
that it is not strong enough to do harm, but merely that it is 
quite incapable of effecting its object. The suggestion that Mr. Bal- 
four should withdraw to appease a “ nasty” newspaper is grotesque. 
Not that he would ever be a difficult man for a party to get 
rid of if there were any useful purpose to be served thereby. 
Probably if a single one of his colleagues or followers suggested such 
a course to him in the interests of the Party, he would adopt it 
without remonstrance and retire without repining. As it is, he is as 
indispensable as a public man can well be, and his abdication 
would be followed by the break-up of the Unionist Alliance, who- 
ever his successor might be. A distinguished Liberal Unionist 
once observed to the writer that he regarded Mr. Balfour's character 
as among the most important contributories to the success of that 


A FORLORN 
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alliance. No other Conservative could seriously attempt to re- 
place him, and it is out of the question that the Conservatives in 
the House of Commons should accept a Liberal Unionist as their 
party leader. Everyone in the House of Commons is perfectly 
aware of this—no one more so than Mr. Chamberlain, as is clear 
from his recent speech, and to propose him for the Leadership would 
lead at any rate to his own mutiny. Mr. Balfour is the keystone 
of the Unionist arch, it would be difficult to say whether he is 
more appreciated among Conservatives or Liberal Unionists, and it 
is the duty of all who have true and intelligent loyalty to the 
Unionist cause to maintain and support hiin against all attacks, 
whether they be sinister or simply stupid. 


One of the delusions fostered by The Times in its 
THE BARREN” anarchic enterprise, reflected in the provincial 
Press and eagerly adopted by the Opposition, is 
that the present Session is barren. It is, on the contrary, fruitful, 
not merely by virtue of the measures passed, but also by comparison 
with other Sessions. A very fair proportion of Bills promised in 
the Queen’s Speech have been, or will be, turned into Acts before 
-the Session closes, although the feature common to every Parlia- 
mentary year—the “massacre of the innocents”—has made its 
customary appearance. We may mention among the principal 
Acts passed, or Bills passing :— 


I. The Naval Works Bill. 
II. The Finance Bill. 
Ill. The Rating Bill. 
IV. The Cattle Diseases Bill. 
V. The Light Railways Bill. 
VI. An Irish Land Bill. 
VII. The Coal Mines Bill. 
VIII. The Conciliation Bill. 
IX. The Naval Reserve Bill. 
X. The Truck Bill. 
XI. The Uganda Bill. 
XII. The Locomotives on Highways Bill. 


These are the twelve principal results of this barren Session, and 
we doubt whether any Parliament in the world can show such a 
record for the year. Putting aside the first six on the list, with 
the provisions of which the readers of The National Review are 
presumably familiar—the Coal Mines Bill, giving effect to the report 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s Coal Dust Commission ; the Conciliation Bill, 
establishing machinery to enable both sides in a trade dispute to 
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understand each other’s case and put forward their own before 
fighting it out ; the Naval Reserve Bill, establishing training stations 
in Colonial ports; the Truck Bill, extending the Truck Acts; the 
Locomotives Bill, to permit horseless traffic on the highways ; and 
the Uganda Bill, to open up Captain Lugard’s great province, are 
all measures of considerable importance. 


It is interesting to glance at random at former 

a Sessions, and compare the promises of the Queen’s 
Pasr Years. Speech with the performance of Parliament. In 
1874—e.g., when Mr. Disraeli led a great Minis- 

terial majority, flushed with victory—the following Bills were 
promised in the Queen’s Speech: The Transfer of Land, Scotch 
Judicature, Irish Judicature, Master and Servant, Friendly Socie- 
ties, and Intoxicating Liquor Bill. All these were dropped, except 
the last, and Mr. Childers’ comment on the Session was: “It had 
occurred to him to see what were the promises contained in the 
Queen’s Speech. In the Royal Speech six measures were pro- 
mised ”—(he recited them as above)—“ so the promised legislation 
had resulted in half an hour more every night being allowed for 
drinking in London.” 1875 was a model Session, as out of 
ten measures promised only three were dropped ; but the Leader 
of the Opposition declared that “the Session had been marked by 
feebleness, that it had been aimless and purposeless, and barren of 
all benefit to the country and all credit to Parliament.” Coming 
to 1883, when Mr. Gladstone was in the heyday of his power, out 
of ten measures promised in the Speech, only three were passed. 
In 1884, out of nine measures promised only two were passed. 
Skipping a decade, we find that in 1893 out of twelve Bills men- 
tioned in the Speech, only two were passed, one solely owing to un- 
paralleled gagging ; and in 1894, of the ten recited measures only 
two were passed in the ordinary way, and a third by the gag. 
Every Session has, in fact, very much the same story to tell. 
Pressure is put upon Governments to mention various Bills in the 
Queen’s Speech, but the Parliamentary machine, fortunately for 
the country, grinds slowly and easily gets thrown out of gear, and 
long before the end of every Session it is seen that most of the 
promised measures will have to stand over. We regret that a 
Government with so great a majority as the present one should 
have bowed to a bad tradition, and we earnestly trust that they 
will exercise severe self-control in making promises for next 
Session ; but the attempt to make Mr. Balfour exclusively respon- 


sible for the sins of a system is at this political juncture the act 
of a marplot. 
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We quote two tributes to Mr. Balfour's leadership 
Two ae from statesmen who know the House of Commons 
Mr. Batrour. a good deal better than any journalist can. Mr. 


Chamberlain, speaking on the 22nd July, said :— 


‘* Nothing can be more unfair, nothing can be more ungenerous than to blame 
the present leader of the House of Commons, my friend Mr. Balfour, as though 
he were resporfsible for the faults of a system which he did not invent and of 
which he has shown clearly enough he does not approve. I say that no party 
need desire or could have a leader more skilful in debate, more courageous in 
action, more loyal to his colleagues, more courteous to his opponents, mere mind- 
ful of the high and honourable traditions of the House of Commons, than our 
present leader. And in those circumstances if any fault has been committed, we, 
his colleagues, are equally responsible with him, we equally share the blame.” 


The same night Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, addressed a gathering at Bristol in a speech containing 
the following passage :— 


‘* The fact was that by his abilities, by his eloquence by his remarkable debat- 
ing power, by his courage under all circumstances, but perhaps most of all by 
that magnetic charm of manner and of character which conciliated his opponents 
and endeared him to his friends, Mr. Balfour was of all men most qualified to 
lead the House of Commons. He knew more on that matter than all the Pressmen 
in the world,” 


In any difference of opinion between the Treasury 

eee. and somebody else, the onus of justifying itself lies 
with the former, but the most wrong-headed people 

blunder out of error occasionally. Such an occasion appears to us 
to have arisen this month in connection with the despatch of 2,500 
Indian troops for a few months’ sojourn at Suakin, where they re- 
lieve an Egyptian garrison, and, to that extent, co-operate with 
the expedition now engaged in recovering the Sudan. As 
Egypt is the half-way house to India, it is somewhat  sur- 
prising to learn that the Indian Government has so little 
interest in that country’s permanent security (which the 
Sudan expedition assures) as to request that the ordinary 
pay of the small contingent of troops sent to Suakin should 
be transferred from the Indian to the British taxpayer, and 
that the former should pocket a sum of £35,000 by the 
transaction. It is not suggested that these troops would have 
been disbanded if they had remained in India, it is merely a ques- 
tion of their being stationed at Suakin instead of Bombay; and as 
care has been taken to ensure the Indian Treasury’s not being a 
farthing the worse off for the trip, we can only express astonishment 
that so parochially-minded a body as the British Treasury should 
have been given the opportunity of over-riding a piece of particu- 
larism on the part of a body with the Imperial instincts of the 
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Indian Government. Lord Lansdowne, the last Governor-General 
of India, who is as closely identified as any man with a policy of 
justice and generosity to that Empire, put the point in issue admir- 
ably in his speech in the House of Lords :—“ What, stripped of all 
adventitious matter, was the question before the House? India 
had an army of 215,000 soldiers, which she maintained not only 
for the purpose of internal police, but also to defend hér vast land 
frontier of some 5,000 miles. Of that army she was asked to lend 
for use outside the confines of India a small force, about 1 per cent. 
of the whole, upon terms which would relieve her entirely of all 
expense, except the ordinary cost of the troops, which she would in 
any case have to bear. Was that, on the face of it, a flagrantly 
unjust arrangement?” The Times took the lead in assailing the 
proposal, and habitually treated it as an attempt to fine the Indian 
taxpayer for our own purposes, and being followed by the Press at 
large, no doubt a large number of our readers have derived a mis- 
taken impression of a most innocent matter. In former trans- 
actions we have frequently treated India shabbily, but we are 
convinced that a dispassionate reconsideration of this misunder- 
standing—especially in the light of Lord George Hamilton’s des- 
patch, which affirms principles for which India has been fighting 
for years—will lead the Indian Government to modify its objection 
to pay a small detachment of its men at Suakin, instead of Bombay, 
until the close of the year. 


An article in this Review last month charged Mr. 

“Me Ruopes’ Rhodes not merely with having planned and pro- 

, moted the attack upon the Transvaal euphemisti- 

cally associated with Dr. Jameson’s name, but also with responsibility 
for its actual start. Upon the first part of this indictment, or- 
ganizing the raid, the Select Committee of the Cape Assembly 
reports as follows :—‘“ As regards the Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes, the 
Committee can come to no other conclusion than that he was 
thoroughly acquainted with the preparations that led to the inroad, 
and that in his capacity as controller of three great joint-stock 
companies—the British South Africa, the De Beers, and the Gold 
Fields of South Africa—he directed and controlled the combina- 
tion which rendered such a proceeding as the Jameson raid 
possible.” With regard to the actual start, the Report states that 
there is no evidence that Mr. Rhodes ever contemplated an unin- 
vited invasion, but appears to have intended “to support a move- 
ment from within.” The Committee, however, point out that 
“there is an absence of any such peremptory command from Mr. 
Rhodes direct to Dr. Jameson not on any account to take action, 
as might reasonably have been expected from one resolutely deter- 
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mined to do all in his power to prevent a subordinate officer from 
committing a gross breach of the law.” They state that on learn- 
ing on the 29th December that Dr. Jameson was starting, Mr. 
Rhodes, in conjunction with Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, drew up a 
draft telegram to be sent to Dr. Jameson. The report adds that 
“more than half of that draft, strangely enough, has no reference 
to the contemplated inroad, and is not explained by any evidence 
before the Committee; but the latter part of it contains a distinct 
and peremptory injunction on Dr. Jameson not to carry out his 
contemplated movement on any account. . . . The message 
could not be sent on the 29th because the line had been cut, nor 
had communication with Mafeking been restored on the morning 
of the 30th, but by noon on that day the damage had been re- 
paired, and the line was open. The message, however, was never 
forwarded at all.” The Committee therefore find— 

‘* Upon these facts it would appear that Mr. Rhodes did not direct or approve 
of Dr. Jameson’s entering the territory of the South African Republic at the pre- 
cise time when he did do so, but the Committee cannot find that that fact relieves 
Mr. Rhodes from responsibility for the unfortunate occurrence which took place. 
Even if Dr. Jameson be primarily responsible for-the last fatal step, Mr. Rhodes 
cannot escape the responsibility of a movement which had been arranged, with his 
concurrence, to take place at the precise time that it did, if cireumstances had been 
favourable at Johannesburg. Mr. Rhodes never visited Cape Town at all on the 
Monday [December 30], nor did he think it right to communicate the fact of the 
inroad to his colleagues in the Ministry. The only message actually sent from 
Cape Town to arrest Dr. Jameson’s progress after he had started was one despatched 


by the High Commissioner about noon on December 30, and one conveyed through 
the British Agent at Pretoria, both of which were disregarded, 


The Parliamentary Committee of Cape Colony 

AE Bocus have shown very commendable courage—especially 

in the face of the uncertain attitude adopted by 

the Imperial Government—in bearding to the extent they have 
such a great local “boss” as Mr. Rhodes. The Daily News 
complacently refers to the telegram which it is alleged Mr, 
Rhodes would have sent to stop Dr. Jameson on hearing that he 
was about to start, only unfortunately the wires were found cut.* 
The existence of this diffuse draft is interpreted by The Daily 
News as proving that “Mr. Rhodes disapproved and tried to stop 
the invasion at the moment it actually took place.” The Cape 
Committee’s report tells us that the document was the joint 


* We give the text of this abortive message, which was couched in somewhat 
abortive terms :—“‘ I heartily reciprocate your wishes with regard to Protectorate, 
but the Colonial Office machinery moves slowly, as you know. We are, however, 
doing our utmost to get immediate transference of what we are justly entitled to. 
Things in Johannesburg I yet hope to see amicably settled, and a little patience 
and common-sense is only necessary. Oa no account whatever must you move. 
I most strongly object to such a course.’ 
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handiwork of Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, the 
Secretary of the Chartered Company. In their anxious en- 
deavour to stop the raid they must have overlooked their 
previous instructions to Dr. Jameson, otherwise their astonish- 
ment at finding the wires cut can hardly have been bond fide :— 
Harris, Cape Town, December 23rd, to Jameson, Pitsani :— 
**Company will be floated next Saturday 12 o’clock at night. They are very 


anxious you must not start before 9 o’clock and secure telegraph office silence. 
We suspect Transvaal is getting aware slightly.” 


In fact, the abortive telegram is as bogus as a good many other 
things in this business, and does nothing to clear Mr. Rhodes. 
Captain Heany was the connecting link between Mr. Rhodes and 
the raid. He was sent forward in a special train on the 28th De- 
cember to Mafeking by the Chartered Company, and in the course 
of his journey he received certain instructions by telegram. Cap- 
tain Heany has disappeared, but the original of those instructions 
remains under the control of the telegraph office of Cape Colony. 
The Cape Committee has apparently been unable, or unwilling, to 
obtain a sight of this telegram, but until it is produced the raid 
remains “ Mr. Rhodes’ Raid.” 


The Imperial Government has still its part to play, 
At The ground has now been cleared for the redemp- 

tion of the pledge contained in the Queen’s 
Speech, viz., “a searching enquiry into the origin and circum- 
stances” of the Raid, and we confidently expect to hear that 
the Government are taking the matter in hand. For some mys- 
terious reason the Opposition have stipulated for an investigation 
by a Select Committee of the House of Commons, which is of all 
tribunals the worst, as it is non-judicial, could not get to work 
until next year, and is quite incompetent for the purpose. The 
House of Commons should be warned against usurping judicial 
functions by the failure of the Cape Assembly to get at the most 
important document. Let the politicians have any enquiry they 
choose into the general administration of the Chartered Company, 
or any debates they fancy on the policy of granting charters to 
private companies, and let them waste as many years over the 
subject as they like—though if we were responsible for the 
condition of Rhodesia we should at once proclaim it a Crown 
colony, and appoint as its governor some man capable of bring- 
ing order into what is now a weltering chaos. “A searching 
enquiry,” however, is not a political, but a judicial matter, and 
the sooner a Commission is appointed and gets to work the better 
for all parties. To suspend the scandal for revival next year 
would be intolerable; to suspend it indefinitely is impossible. 


THE IMPERI 
ENQUIRY. 
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Last month in discussing the deeply interesting 
Tue GENERAL General Election then imminent in the Dominion 
Canapa. of Canada, we were rash enough to indulge in a 
prophecy, though at the time it seemed a very 
mild one. In common with other better informed observers than 
ourselves, we anticipated either that the Conservative Party would 
come in with a reduced majority, or that the Liberals under Mr. 
Laurier would obtain a victory in conjunction with their allies 
the Patrons of Industry and the Conservative Secession under Mr. 
Dalton McCarthy. Neither of these things have happened, nor 
has Ontario been the pivot of the position as we thought it would 
be. Mr. Laurier has come in triumphantly with an independent 
majority. The Canadian Gazette gives the following as the final 
returns :— 


Liberals a wail i oe a ae 112 
Conservatives oe a es as ‘si 90 
Independents és - io _ oh 11 

Total House ae — a uns 213 


This gives the Liberals a ciear majority over the Conservatives 
of 22, but a joint Liberal and Independent majority of 33. 
The main issue before the electors was the Manitoba Schools 
Bill, by which the Conservative Government sought to restore 
school rights to the Roman Catholic minority in Manitoba, of 
which they had been illegally deprived by the provincial legislature. 
In consequence of this policy the Conservatives counted upon 
winning seats in Quebec Province, where the French-Canadians 
greatly predominate. These were expected to respond to the 
call of the priests, who worked under the auspices of their bishops 
for the Conservative Party and the Remedial Bill. The decisive 
and dramatic feature of the elections, however, was the rout of the 
Conservatives and priests in Quebec, where out of sixty-five seats 
they only won fifteen to the Liberals’ fifty. It is clear that the 
French-Canadians seized the chance of making one of their own 
nationality Premier of Canada, and ignored the injunctions of their 
priests. So, after being in opposition for eighteen years, the Liberal 
Party, which has only had one spell of power (1874-1878) since 
the Dominion was created, finds itself at last in office. Their 
leader is one of the most respected and attractive figures in the 
Empire, and one can hardly conceive a more picturesque incident 
than the attainment of a British Premiership by a Frenchman 
amid universal approval. Mr. Laurier is an orator in two languages, 
and of his probity men cannot speak too highly. At the dinner 
held in London on Dominion Day, Principal Grant quoted the 
tribute of Sir John Macdonald—a political opponent—to the new 
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Premier: “I can trust Laurier without the slightest fear. He is 
incapable of breaking his word, even if he wished to.” 


Mr. Laurier has been able to form one of the 

oe strongest Cabinets known to Canada, no less 
‘than three provincial premiers (Sir Oliver Mowat, 

of Ontario; Mr. Fielding, of Nova Scotia; and Mr. Blair, of Nova 
Scotia) having resigned their local pre-eminences in order to 
enter the new Federal Cubinet at Ottawa, which also includes 
politicians of such experience as Sir Richard Cartright and Mr. R. 
W. Scott, who served in the former Liberal Ministry of 1874. 
There was a time when Englishmen used to be somewhat nervous 
as to the ultimate direction in which the Liberal Party of Canada 
looked. They were supposed to be not unfavourably disposed as 
regards annexation to the United States. English opinion, though 
far from being as well-informed about Canada as it should be, is 
much less ignorant than it was, and “the man on the bicycle” is 
aware that almost the only annexationist in Canada is the em- 
bittered and isolated Professor Goldwin Smith. He has made it the 
main business of his life to try and persuade the principal member 
of the British Empire to cut herself adrift from the Mother Country. 
It is not a work to be proud of, and nowhere is it more resented 
than in Canada. His separatist sentiments find no echo there ; 
indeed, though they still receive the honours of prominence in The 
Times, we have never come across a single Canadian who endorsed 
them. Mr. Laurier has not yet had time to get to business, but he 
is expected to patch up a compromise with Manitoba, and to open 
any attack he may undertake on the Canadian Tariff by an 
enquiry. We shall be surprised if he is found backward in co- 
operating in the work of binding closer the Empire. He recently 
declared, “One thing I can promise to do: I shall endeavour to do 


my best to do my duty by Canada, and not only by the Dominion, 
but also by the Empire.” 


Lord Salisbury, in presenting papers to Parlia- 

Lorp SALISBURY'S ment containing correspondence between the 
STATEMENT, . °, 

United States and the British Governments, made 
an important statement in his very best international style. The 
subject of the correspondence is arbitration, and though the negotia- 
tions are incomplete, the unfinished papers are produced with the 
consent of the American Government. The discussion has pur- 
sued, on the whole, a favourable course, and with entire friendli- 
ness between the parties. It deals, in the first place, with the 
boundary dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela, in which 
“the United States has assumed the attitude of the friend of Vene- 
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zuela.” Lord Salisbury prefers to meet a responsible great Power 
over this matter rather than an irresponsible little one, but no con- 
clusion has been arrived at owing to the absurd pretensions of Vene- 
zuela, whose claim embraces about two-thirds of the whole colony of 
British Guiana. While corresponding with the United States 
about the proposed Venezuela arbitration there has been a con- 
current negotiation on the subject of a general scheme of arbitra- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain. Here, again, 
no conclusion has been arrived at, but distinct progress has been 
made by the proposals that have passed for the establishment 
of a joint tribunal to decide disputes between the two nations. 
The interests involved are so vast, and the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration so new in its application, and “is attended 
with considerable hazards and doubts,” that Lord Salisbury is 
of opinion that “a circumspect and careful method of procedure 
is desirable.” Mr. Olney, the United States Secretary of State, 
appears to desire a rapid and summary decision of the matter, 
but the British Foreign Secretary is anxious to create the 
machinery of an appeal or some form of protest to prevent a mis- 
carriage of justice owing to the possible error of the arbitrator. 
The various questions at issue are still being discussed, and the 
delay with which the Government has been in some quarters re- 
proached is simply due to the “supreme importance” of a sub- 
ject which affects not only our national interests but the frontiers 
of our Colonies. Lord Salisbury concluded his statement by what, 
coming from a diplomatist of his school, is an unique invitation 
to public opinion :— 

‘“We have need to know what is the trend of public opinion on these matters. 
We desire in a question which is certainly not one of party, that the best intellects 
that we have on both sides should apply themselves to a matter that affects 
the welfare of the human race in a singular degree, and especially the good 
relations of a State with which we so desire to be on good terms as the United 
States of America. Therefore we have laid the papers on the table, and we hope 


to derive from such attention as noble lords on both sides of the House may devote 


to them much guidance with respect to the subsequent conduct of the negotiations 
that we have to pursue.” 


The “Correspondence between the Governments 
Conresnoe ence, Of Great Britain and the United States with respect 

to proposals for arbitration” (United States, No- 
2, 1896) is not by any means as dry reading as its title suggests. 
On the contrary, it is a dialectical encounter which derives its 
interest quite as much from the bond fides as the keenness and 
skill of Mr. Olney and Lord Salisbury. Both diplomatists have 
evidently sought to advance the cause of arbitration, and each in a 
different way has made a material contribution to the subject. 
At the same time both have been fully conscious of the need of 
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upholding the respective rights of their countries. The two 
separate subjects of Venezuela and General Arbitration are inex- 
tricably mixed up in the controversy, and the documents are not 
easy to epitomize, though, at the risk of wearying the reader, we 
fecl bound to try and give their gist. Upon the former question the 
ball was opened by Mr. Bayard, the American Ambassador in London, 
on February 27th, two months after the famous Presidential mes- 
sage. Mr. Bayard, in order to remove the boundary question from 
“an atmosphere of possible controversy,” and to reach “a well- 
defined agreement for a basis of negotiation to constitute a tribunal 
of arbitration” on the subject, proposed that negotiations should 
be carried on at Washington to that end. He also sought “a clear 
detinition of the settlements by individuals in the territories in dis- 
pute,” which “it is understood Her Majesty’s Government desires 
should be excluded from the proposed submission to arbitration.” 
Lord Salisbury thereupon telegraphed to the British Ambassador 
in Washington, Sir Julian Pauncefote, that he had agreed that 
the boundary question should be discussed in Washington, the 
United States Government acting as the friend of Venezuela. At 
the same time Lord Salisbury was unable to accept “unrestricted 
arbitration,” and proposed as an alternative that a Joint Commis- 
sion should ascertain the facts as a basis for subsequent discussion. 
Subsequently Lord Salisbury took the opportunity to set forth the 
views of the British Government on the subject of arbitration at 
large. In this important despatch the Foreign Secretary began by 
pointing out that the obstacle which has hitherto prevented the 
two nations from arriving at a common ground of agreement is 
“the difficulty of deciding how far the undertaking to refer all 
matters in dispute is to be carried. On both sides it is admitted 
that some exceptions must be made. Neither Government is 
willing to accept arbitration upon issues in which the national 
honour or integrity is involved. But in the wide region that lies 


within this boundary the United States desire to go further than 
Great Britain.” 


In defending the more limited view taken by the 

Tue BrivisH British Government as to the proper sphere of ob- 
ligatory arbitration, Lord Salisbury observed that 

the system is novel and its ultimate position can only be arrived 
at’ by experiment, and that it would be wise in the interests of 
the idea to make a modest beginning rather than “hazard the 
success of the principle by adventuring it upon doubtful ground.” 
With this view Lord Salisbury drew up the heads of a proposed 
treaty which we give in extenso below. He pointed out that cases 
that arise between States belong to one of two classes : (1) private 
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disputes where the State represents its own subjects in their in- 
dividual capacity, (2) public disputes where the issues concern the 
State itself as a whole. A claim for an indemnity or damage 
usually belongs to the first class, a claim to territory or sovereign 
rights to the second. For the first class “the suitability of inter- 
national arbitration may be admitted without reserve.” But the 
second class stand on a different footing, and Lord Salisbury states 
that difference with characteristic incisiveness :— 

‘* They concern the State in its collective capacity, and all the members of each 
State, and all other States who wish it well, are interested in the issue of the litiga- 
tion. If the matter in controversy is important, so that defeat is a serious blow 
to the credit or power of the litigant who is worsted, that interest becomes a more 
or less keen partisanship. According to their sympathies men wish for the victory 
of one side or another. Such conflicting sympathies interefere most formidably 
with the choice of an impartial arbitrator. It would be too invidious to specify 
the various forms of bias by which, in any important controversy between two 
great Powers, the other members of the commonwealth of nations are visibly 
affected. This is the difficulty which stands in the way of unre- 
stricted arbitration. By whatever plan the tribunal is selected the end of it 
must be that issues in which the litigant States are most deeply interested will 
be decided by the vote of one man, and that man a foreigner. He has no jury to 
find his facts ; he has no Court of Appeal to correct his law ; and he is sure to 
be credited, justly or not, with a leaning to one litigant or the other. Nations 
cannot afford to run such a risk in deciding controversies by which their national 


position may be affected or a number of their fellow-subjects transferred to a 
foreign rule,” 


The plan of the appended draft would give a court of appeal from 
the single voice of the foreign judge; and when the umpire’s 
decision was not confirmed by the stipulated majority it would not 
stand, and the machinery for arresting a doubtful judgment would 
enable great issues to be submitted to arbitration without risk of 
disastrous miscarriages of justice. Lord Salisbury confesses that 
his plan will seem “unsatisfying and imperfect” to “the warmer 
advocates of arbitration,” but believes “that it offers an opportunity 
of making a substantial advance, which a more ambitious arrange- 
ment would be unable to secure; and if, under its operation, ex- 
perience should teach us that our apprehensions as to the danger 
of reposing an unlimited confidence in this kind of tribunal are 
unfounded, it will be easy, by dropping precautions that will have 


become unnecessary, to accept and establish the idea of arbitration 
in its most developed form.” 


We give the text of the very important proposal 
Ragron for a draft treaty of arbitration submitted by Lord 
Salisbury to the United States Government. We 

do not think that anyone in either country will deny, on perusing 
it, that it marks a notable stage in the history of arbitration :— 
1. Her Britannic Majesty and the President of the United States 
shall each appoint two ormore permanent judicial officers for the 


THE BRITISH 
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purposes of this treaty, and on the appearance of any difference 
between the two Powers, which, in the judgment of either of them, 
cannot be settled by negotiation, each of them shall designate one 
of the said officers as arbitrator; and the two arbitrators shall hear 
and determine any matter referred to them in accordance with 
this treaty. 2. Before entering on such arbitration, the arbitrators 
shall select an umpire, by whom any question upon which they 
disagree, whether interlocutory or final, shall be decided. The 
decision of such umpire upon any interlocutory question shall be 
binding upon the arbitrators. The determination of the arbi- 
trators, or, if they disagree, the decision of the umpire, shall be 
the award upon the matters referred. 3. Complaints made by the 
nationals of one Power against the officers of the other; all 
pecuniary claims or groups of claims, amounting to not more 
than £100,000 made on either Power by the nationals of the 
other, whether based on an alleged right by treaty, or agreement, 
or otherwise; all claims for damages or indemnity under the said 
amount; all questions affecting diplomatic or consular privileges ; 
all alleged right of fishery, access, navigation, or commercial 
privilege, and all questions referred by special agreement between 
the two parties, shall be referred to arbitration in accordance with 
this treaty ; and the award thereon shall be final. 4. Any differ- 
ence in respect to a question of fact, or of international law, 
involving the territory, territorial rights, sovereignty, or juris- 
diction of either Power, or any pecuniary claim or group of claims 
of any kind, involving a sum larger than £100,000, shall be 
referred to arbitration under this treaty. But if in any such case, 
within three months after the award has been reported, cither 
Power protests that such award is erroneous in respect to some 
issue of fact, or some issue of international law, the award shall be 
reviewed by a Court composed of three of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of Great Britain and three of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and if the said Court shall 
determine, after hearing the case, by a majority of not less than 
five to one, that the said issue has been rightly determined, the 
award shall stand and be final; but in default of such determina- 
tion it shall not be valid. If no protest is entered by either Power 
against the award within the time limited it shall be final. 5. Any 
difference, which in the judgment of either Power materially 
affects its honour or the integrity of its territory, shall not be 
referred to arbitration under this treaty except by special agree- 
ment. 6. Any difference whatever, by agreement between the two 
Powers, may be referred for decision by arbitration, as herein 
provided, with the stipulation that, unless accepted by both 
‘Powers, the decision shall not be valid. 
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This draft was received by the United States 

THE AMERICAN ; salt : 
‘Attitupe, Government with cordiality, Mr. Olney stating 
“that these proposals of Her Majesty’s Prime 
Minister are welcomed by the President with the keenest apprecia- 
tion of their value, and of the enlightened and progressive spirit 
which animates them. So faras they manifest a desire that the 
two great English peoples of the world shall remain in perpetual 
peace, he fully reciprocates that desire on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States. To himself, personally, 
nothing could bring greater satisfaction than to be instrumental in 
the accomplishment of an end so beneficent.” While expressing 
approval of the first three articles in the draft—« though they 
hardly cover other than controversies which as between civilized 
States could almost never endanger their peaceful relations ”—Mr. 
Olney takes exception to Articles 4 and 5; the 4th on the 
ground that an end to the controversy is not secured “ unless an 
award is concurred in by at least five out of the six appellate 
arbiters,” while the 5th may modify the effect of Article 3, “since 
the national honour may sometimes be involved even in a claim 
to indemnity to an individual.” The United States Secretary of 

State consequently proposes a substitute for Articles 4 and 5 :—' 
“Art. 4. Arbitration under this Treaty shall also be obligatory in respect of 
all questions now pending or hereafter arising involving territorial rights, boun- 
daries, sovereignty or jurisdiction, or any pecuniary claim or group of claims 
aggregating a sum larger than £100,000, and in respect of all controversies not in 
this Treaty specifically described. Provided, however, that either the Congress 
of the United States on the one hand, or the Parliament of Great Britain on the 
other, at any time before the Arbitral Tribunal shall have convened for the con- 
sideration of any particular subject matter, may by Act or Resolution declaring 
such particular subject matter to involve the national honour or integrity, with- 
draw the same from the operation of this Treaty ; and provided further, that if a 
controversy shall arise, when either the Congress of the United States or the Par- 
liament of Great Britain shall not be in session and such controversy shall be 
deemed by Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, or by that of the United States, 
acting through the President, to be of such nature that the international honour 
or integrity may be involved, such difference or controversy shall not be sub- 


mitted to arbitration under this Treaty until the Congress and the Parliament 
shall have had opportunity to take action thereon.” 


In the controversies provided for by this article 
the award is to be final if concurred in by all the 
arbitrators. If assented to by a majority only, the 
parties may protest within three months of its promulgation. Mr. 
Olney supports his view in an able paper, containing cogent argu- 
ments for enlarging the sphere of arbitration and endowing the 
arbitral authority with finality. His object is to make “all dis- 
putes primd facie arbitrable,” unless “ affirmative action by the 
Congress or by the Parliament displaces the jurisdiction,” which 


Mr. OLNEY’S 
ARGUMENT. 
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bodies he has more confidence in than the Administration for the 
time being, as the latter is more likely to be swayed by preju- 
dice, to decide in haste, and “to view the honour of the country 
as not distinguishable from the good of its party.” Parliament or 
Congress, on the other hand, would have ample time for delibera- 
tion and investigation, while its decision is less liable to subor- 
dinate the interests of the country at large to those of the party. 
Mr. Olney, on this head, finally adduces “a more conclusive con- 
sideration,” which is that “if war and not arbitration is to be 
evoked in settlement of an international controversy, the direct re- 
presentatives of the people, at whose cost and suffering the war must 
be carried on, should properly be charged with the responsibility of 
meeting it.” The precautions with which Lord Salisbury would 
fence in the proposed machinery of arbitration Mr. Olney regards 
as excessive “when the entire arbitration proceedings are made 
abortive unless the tribunal of six judges reaches an award by a 
majority of at least five to one.” There can be no arbitration in 
the true sense without a final award, and he rather pooh-poohs 
Lord Salisbury’s apprehensions as to the bias of foreign jurists, 
which, as “the United States is without alliances with any of the 
countries of Europe,” would, at any rate, not give her any advan- 
tage. Mr. Olney urges that “to insist upon an arbitration scheme 
so constructed that miscarriages of justice can never occur is to 
insist upon the unattainable, and is equivalent to a relinquishment 
altogether of the effort in behalf of a general system of international 
arbitration.” Failing a treaty of general arbitration, Mr. Olney 
finally asks whether the Venezuela boundary dispute does not offer 
“a good opportunity ” for one of those “tentative experiments at 
arbitration which, as Lord Salisbury justly intimates, would be of 
decided advantage” as a step in advance ? 


In response, Lord Salisbury affirms that Article 3 

“A Cautious was not intended to apply only to unimpor 
Pay Ravin tant controversies, and is willing to modify its 
language. He dwells on the encouraging fact 

that the two Governments are at any rate in agreement as to this 
part of the draft, and proposes that they shall embody their 
common view, which would not prejudice in the slightest degree 
their chance of agreement on the more difficult part of the subject 
which concerns territorial claims. On the contrary, the first step 
would rather lead to the ulterior steps. Upon territorial claims 
the two Governments are still apart, as the United States desire 
“that any dispute once referred under the treaty to arbitration 
shall be decided finally and irrevocably.” The British Government, 
however, is unwilling to surrender their freedom of action until 
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fuller experience of an untried plan has been acquired; and Lord 
Salisbury evidently fears that the adoption of obligatory arbitra- 
tion upon cases of this kind might lead to a harassing array of 
purely speculative claims which, among other serious objections, 
would cast upon “every inhabitant of the disputed territory the 
gravest uncertainty upon one of the most important conditions 
that can affect the life of a human being—namely, the character of 
the Government under which he is to live.” Moreover, there is no 
law existing to apply to these cases. For these and other reasons 
Lord Salisbury finds himself unable to concur in according finality 
to the proposed arbitral authority upon such questions, though he 
is not wedded to the special form of protection he has proposed 
for defeated litigants. He also contends that the knowledge that 
there exists an escape from a manifestly unjust decision would 
encourage nations to accept arbitration, rather than avoid it, on 
the plea recognized by Mr. Olney, viz., that “ the national honour 
or integrity” were involved. “A cautious and tentative advance” 
is the only way to arrive at “the hearty adoption and practice of 
the system of arbitration.” 


Upon the Venezuela question Lord Salisbury pro- 
_ Lorp | posed that a commission consisting of two British 
SALISBURY S ° : eo. 
OFFER. subjects and two American citizens should ascer- 
tain the facts involved in the respective Dutch 
and Spanish rights at the time of the cession of Guiana to Great 
Britain; the Governments of Great Britain and Venezuela to be 
bound by the findings of the majority of the Commission and to 
agree to a boundary line upon the basis of that report; failing 
agreement the whole question to be submitted to an arbitral tribu- 
nal consisting of two nominees of the rival governments who 
would co-opt a third member. This tribunal shall fix a binding 
boundary line upon the basis of the Commission’s report, pro- 
vided always that Venezuela shall not be accorded territory in 
bona fide occupation of British subjects on January Ist, 1887, and 
vice versd. Lord Salisbury points out that his offer does not 
preclude the surrender of territory by Great Britain within the 
Schomburgk line. Mr. Olney declined this solution somewhat 
brusquely, and proposed, as an amendment, that the Commission 
upon Facts should be so constituted as to run no risk of being 
abortive, and should have power to report on all facts relevant to 
the boundary question, while the arbitral tribunal shall not be 
limited as suggested, but only as follows: “Provided, however, 
that, in fixing such line, if territory of one party be found in the 
occupation of the subjects or citizens of the other party, such 


weight and effect shall be given to such occupation as reason, 
VOL, XXVIL. 48 
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justice, the rules of international law, and the equities of the 
particular case may appear to require.” 


The last document of the series, which it should 
« _THe ___ be borne in mind is incomplete, is a despatch from 
ONCLUDING ° © 
Deseatcu. Mr. Olney to Lord Salisbury on the larger question 
under discussion. The United States Secretary of 
State cultivates what is called “a trenchant style,” and lays his 
pen to any forcible phraseology that may suggest itself to him. 
He makes himself perfectly plain, and when dealing with the phleg- 
matic personality of the British Government no harm is done by 
these diplomatic infelicities, but they would be better avoided. 
Thus in discussing the clear distinction drawn by Lord Salisbury 
between arbitrable controversies and controversies that are not so 
arbitrable, Mr. Olney permits himself to observe : “The advantages 
of this sharp line of division between arbitrable and non-arbitrable 
topics are very great, and the fact that it is now drawn shows that 
the progress of the discussion is eliminating all but the vital points 
of difference.” After this provocative observation, Mr. Olney pur- 
sues his argument with much ability but in somewhat forensic 
fashion. He combats Lord Salisbury’s reluctance to surrender the 
Government’s “ freedom of action” in the case of territorial claims 
(by submitting them to irrevocable and final arbitration) by the 
remia‘er that “ each Government’s freedom of action prior to entry 
upon an arbitration remains intact, the only change being that it is 
to be exercised through the legislature of each country.” He sug- 
gests that “his Lordship's real position is that there shall be no 
genuine arbitration at all,” only “the usual forms and ceremonies, 
a so-called Arbitral Tribunal, hearing evidence, and arguments, but 
as the grand result, instead of a binding adjudication, only an 
opinion without legal force or sanction, unless accepted by the 
parties.” Lord Salisbury is declared to be seeking “ nothing but 
an uncommonly ceremonious and elaborate investigation.” What 
it all comes to is that Mr. Olney wishes to go very much further 
than Lord Salisbury, and the only limit he will consent to impose 
upon arbitrable matters is the formal “veto of Congress or Parlia- 
ment declaring that the proposed adjudication involves the 
national honour and integrity.” This is the only “liberty of 
refusal” he will concede :— 


** But the United States’ proposals contemplate no rejection of an award when 
once arbitration has been resorted to ; they reserve only the right not to go into 
an arbitration if the territorial claim in dispute involves the national honour and 
imtegrity. The British proposals also reserve the same right. The vital difference 
between the two sets of proposals is therefore manifest. Under the British 
proposal, the parties enter into an arbitration and determine afterwards, when 
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they know the result, whether they will be bound or not. Under the proposals of 
the United States, the parties enter into an arbitration, having determined 
beforehand that they will be bound. The latter is a genuine arbitration ; the 
former is a mere imitation, which may have its uses, but, like all other imitations, 
cannot compare in value with the real article.” 


Arbitration means litigation with national pride 

a... involved, and whether this would engender more 
MEAN PEACE? Christian feelings between nations than private liti- 
gation does among individuals we confess ourselves 

unable to determine without a very much fuller knowledge of pub- 
lic opinion in America than we have. If the great majority of 
American citizens are, owing to an inherent love of law and order- 
liness, and a hatred of war, anxious to have disputes that inay arise 
between us submitted to a permanently constituted court capable of 
pronouncing binding decisions, Great Britain should and would go 
far to meet them. If there is a genuine sentiment for arbitration 
in America, it is entitled to the profoundest respect, but is there 
such a sentiment beyond the professorial, editorial, and literary 
America of the East? Do even the same classes in the Western 
States care a red cent about arbitration, or, at any rate, care suf- 
ficiently about its principle to submit in practice to a deprivation of a 
cherished claim? And what about the great bulk of the people in 
both East and West? Have they any enthusiasm on the subject, 
and would their enthusiasm be robust enough to submit time after 
time to an adverse award without storing up soreness against the 
successful party, supposing the fortunes of arbitration should be 
against them? Is arbitration in their eyes something more than 
the polish which every politician puts on his peroration? We 
know that with a few of the most admirable men of the Eastern 
fringe arbitration is an intellectual passion, and that it is also 
advocated by a certain number of windbags of the Chauncey 
Depew type, to whom it is useful in their careers as interviewees. 
But every sensible American one meets warns one against treat- 
ing Mr. Chauncey Depew as a man of weight—his function is 
to supply “copy” to newspapers—while “the best people,” whom 
Mr. Bryce reports as being devoted to the cause, are probably not 
unfriendly to Great Britain as it is, and it is probably for this 
reason that they are utterly effaced when the great anti-British 
lion of the States is roused by the enterprising politician. Would 
the adoption of any or even all of Mr. Olney’s proposals—impossible 
as some of them appear to us—be accepted as an earnest of good- 
will, or simply as a sign of British weakness leading to further de- 
mands by the next President in difficulties, such as that we should 
withdraw from the West Indies or clear out of Canada? Suppos- 
ing a friendly interpretation were placed by the States upon our 
48* 
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concession, is it certain that the perpetual liability to litigation 
would make us better friends? We confess to being unable to 
answer these salient questions. 


At this moment American citizens are engaged in 
THE business very much nearer and more congenial to 
PRESIDENTIAL ° ° ; : . 
Campaicn, them than a discussion on international arbitra- 
tion, viz. their quadrennial Presidential election, 
which will be decided in November. We related last month how 
Mr. McKinley had been chosen by the St. Louis Convention as the 
candidate of the Republican Party. He stands for the high tariff 
associated with his name, and what The Times affects to regard as 
a gold platform, though, as we showed last month, and as Professor 
Walker places beyond doubt, the Republican nominee is pledged 
to work for International Bimetallism. The Democratic Party 
have since made their choice at Chicago, in the person of Mr. 
Bryan, a very able, determined, clear-headed man of the golden 
age of 36, with great powers of speech. Though hitherto unknown 
to this country, he appears to be the strongest candidate his party 
could have chosen. The London papers tell us he has not a chance 
of victory, and his programme is represented as a compound of 
plunder, anarchy, and repudiation, and English sympathies are 
sought to be enlisted upon the side of Mr. McKinley, who is “ sound 
on gold.” The tone taken by English newspapers is unwise from 
their own point of view, as nothing could be more conducive to 
the Democrat’s victory than the belief among the electors that 
English opinion leans to the Republican candidate. As a matter 
of fact, English opinion is thoroughly detached towards the internal 
politics of America. It is to be hoped that Englishmen will not 
allow themselves to be carried away by mere ignorant abuse of a 
great section, if not the majority, of the American people, but will 
examine Mr. Bryan’s programme for themselves, unaffected by the 
lurid epithets that gold-monometallist newspapers have attached 
to it. While Mr. McKinley is in favour of a still more stringent 
tariff than exists at present, plus International Bimetallism, Mr. 
Bryan represents a reduced tariff and National Bimetallism, or, in 
other words, the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at 
16 to 1, which is known as “The Free Silver Movement.” This is 
the impatient form of bimetallism which declines to wait upon the 
co-operation of other nations and has resolved to try the experiment 
single-handed. The crucial fact that Englishmen should be able 
to pick out from the tumble of American politics is that almost 
the whole nation outside New York are anxious that “something 
shall be done for silver.” The cautious desire to wait for an Inter- 
national agreement, fearing that National Bimetallism, ic, Free 
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Silver, would lead to disaster, while the ardent spirits are prepared 
for all risks, rather than endure what they regard as the present 
paralyzing régime. 


Let us husband our vituperation of the Chicago 
a Convention until we have made some effort to un- 
PLatTrorm., derstand it. It is not easy to follow as the only 
English correspondent in the American Union is 
The Times’ representative in New York, who has to attune himself 
to the ignorance of his employers upon economics. He appears to be 
a fixture in New York, whence he launches his frenzied anathemas 
against the policy now adopted by the Democratic Party. These 
are the terms in which The Times permits or requires its correspon- 
dent to write of the programme endorsed by one of the two great 
parties in the Union—the nation beyond all others with which 
Englishmen desire to cultivate friendly relations. We quote by no 
means the most outrageous of Mr. Smalley’s despatches :—“ In no 
point has the platform been altered since yesterday ; in several it is 
more violent and more menacing. It remains a creed of repudiation 
public and private, of lawlessness, of warfare on property and on 
public and private rights, an attempt to destroy the just authority 
of the judicial and executive branches of Government, a crime 
against society. When it shall have been adopted by the Con- 
vention, a plain issue will be set before the American people. The 
future of the Republic is at stake, and the struggle for civilization 
and morality will have begun.” If the facts justified this and 
similar Sinalleyan outbursts, it would be a public scandal as be- 
tween nations to indulge in them. But do the facts justify these 
expletives? Is the Chicago platform the “atrocity” Mr. Smalley 
and The Times consider it to be, or the “infamy” that the Anglo- 
New York paper, Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, labels it? It has un- 
fortunately not been published textually in London, but the 
extracts that have appeared are far from warranting such epithets. 
There is a declaration in favour of an income tax and a reduced 
tariff, a denunciation of “trafficking with banking syndicates ” by 
the Federal Treasury, of pauper immigration and arbitrary federal 
interference with the local authority, also of trusts and _ pools. 
Mr. Bryan has supplemented these heinous proposals by declaring 
for the popular election of Senators, a liberal pension policy, the 
strict control of railroads and other public corporations, arbitration, 
and “the operation of the telegraph by the Government in connec- 
tion with the postal system,” while he is against a second Presi- 
dential term. Surely this is a very moderate manifesto compared, 
eg., to the Newcastle Programme—it might have been drawn up 
by some staid Liberal Unionist. 
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There remains, however, that terrible silver plank, 
NATIONAL _— and this is what has sent The Times and its corres- 
BIMETALLISM. ° ° . ° 
pondent into hysterics. This declaration sets 
forth (what in Smalleyese is called “the familiar falsehood ”) that 
“the Federal Constitution names silver and gold together as the 
money metals of the United States,” that “ the Silver Demonetiza- 
tion Act of 1873 has caused the appreciation of gold, and a corre- 
sponding fall in prices of commodities produced by the peopie, 
a heavy increase in the burden of taxation and of all debts, public 
and private, the enrichment of the money-lending class at home 
and abroad, paralysis of industry, and impoverishment of the 
people.” Against the gold standard, “which has locked fast the 
prosperity of an industrious people,” and which is “not only 
un-American, but anti-American,” it appeals to “that indomitable 
spirit and love of liberty which proclaimed our political indepen- 
dence and won it in the War of the Revolution.” Then it pro- 
ceeds :— 

‘*We demand the immediate restoration of the free and unlimited coinage of 
gold and silver at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the aid 
or consent of any other nation. We demand that the standard silver dollar shall 
be full legal tender equally with gold for all debts, public and private, and we 
favour such legislation as will prevent the demonetization of any kind of legal 
tender money by private contract. We are opposed to the policy and practice of 
surrendering to the holders of obligations of the United States the option, 
reserved by law to the Government, of redeeming such obligations in either silver 
coin or gold coin. We are opposed to the issuing of interest-bearing bonds of the 
United States in times of peace, and condemn the trafficking with banking syndi- 
eates, which, in exchange for bonds and at an enormous profit to themselves, 


supply the Federal Treasury with gold to maintain the policy of gold-mono- 
metallism.” 


This is a declaration in favour of national bimetallism, or a re- 
currence to the policy which was departed from in 1873 with such 
disastrous consequences to the producer, as he believes. He finds 
himself perpetually struggling to discharge a debt in an appreciat- 
ing standard which he has to meet out of depreciated commodities. 
If it is righteous for a creditor nation to boast of the benefits that 
the appreciating gold standard has conferred upon it, as Sir William 
Harcourt, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, has done in the 
House of Commons, is it against nature and all morality that the 
debtor world should call attention to the other side of the shield? 


We strongly advise English investors not to allow 
To ENGLISH 


Seennaieies themselves to be terrified either now, or in Novem- 
ber, when the elections take place. The new 

régime, whatever it may be, will not come into power until next 
March, and in the interval a good deal may happen. It is by no 
means certain that Free Silver will win, though it is far from a 
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forlorn hope. Whichever party triumphs, Great Britain will prob- 
ably be asked to what extent she will help silver, for it cannot be 
repeated too often that in the States the battle is not between gold 
and silver, but between the two Bimetallisms—National and Inter- 
national. The Unionist Government is pledged to open the Indian 
mints, which would be a material contribution, and the British 
Parliament has pledged itself to the view that the loss of the 
parity between the metals in 1873 has caused wide disaster. What 
our public men have to consider is the desirability of inviting other 
European nations to confer with us as to the restoration of a ratio. 
We believe a ratio could be maintained if it could be agreed to by 
the leading commercial nations, and that the American Silverites 
are wrong in believing, as many of them do, that the American 
Union can maintain it single-handed. For the moment the point 
is whether they can fairly be termed “ atrocious” or “ infamous” ? 


_ The journey of Li Hung Chang round Europe 

Li HUNG CHANG'S reminds us of that pathetic journey - which 
Monsieur Thiers undertook after France had 

suffered defeat in her war with Germany. We notice, however, 
that Li Hung Chang is received by the Courts and Governments of 
Europe with much more consideration than was Monsieur Thiers. 
Yet China received a more crushing and humiliating defeat at the 
hands of the Japanese than France suffered from Germany. France 
at least offered some resistance. In the late Eastern war the 
Chinese armies and fleets capitulated almost as soon as the enemy 
opened fire. Fleets, arsenals, and forts surrendered in the most 
abject manner. Yet Li Hung Chang is received as if he were the 
representative of a formidable power. The explanation is that 
China, notwithstanding her defeat and humiliation, offers a bound- 
less prospect of trade to the nations which can secure it. Li Hung 
Chang seems to be an astute old man, and is careful not to commit 
himself. He has only come “to make a kind of general enquiry 
into the state of the principal European nations.” He wishes to 
“understand the civilization of Europe.” His chief object is pro- 
bably to negotiate a loan for China on the cheapest possible terms. 
He had some interesting conversation with the Director of the 
Crédit Lyonnais upon this subject. He offered to treat direct 
with any big banking house, but wished to do so without the 
medium of Consuls and Ministers, and “without any material 
guarantees.” He complained that a material guarantee should be 
required from China in the case of a loan when none was required 
from Russia. The Director had to reply that this was because 
Russia’s financial responsibility was better known. For ourselves 
we cannot understand the European investor putting his money 
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into a Chinese loan, Li Hung Chang would serve his country 
better by remaining at home and endeavouring to civilize it, 
and thus obtain a solid foundation for its credit abroad. Since 
its war with Japan China is but a shattered mass. It can hardly 
be termed a nation. There is no Empire except in an abstract 
sense. The Government is not even capable of protecting mission 
stations from the fury of ignorant mobs, and has neither the 
prestige nor the strength to undertake the responsibility of a 
financial loan without an ample guarantee. 


The European trouble during the last month has 

Tue Cretan been an insurrection in Crete, the eighth which 
REVOLT. ; : 

has taken place during the present century. It is 

the old story of the rebellion of Christians against Turkish misrule. 
The population stands at 270,000 Christians to 35,000 Mahom- 
medans. The latter, however, possess the military and naval 
resources. Some severe fighting has taken place, and outrages 
have been committed by the combatants on both sides. A 
Turkish mosque was blown up, and Christian churches have been 
destroyed, while villages have been devastated, sometimes by 
Turks and sometimes by the Cretans. We are not partisans, and 
desire simply to arrive at a pacific solution. The great Powers 
have intervened, and the European “concert” is again invoked to 
protect the Christian population. Upon the Armenian Question 
Prince Lobanoft had things his own way. France followed him 
like a vassal. Monsieur Clemenceau’s recent protest against the 
part played by France upon the Armenian question is satisfactory 
reading. Great Britain did all she could to save the Armenians, 
but had the “concert” of Europe arrayed against her. There 
was a Dual Alliance led by Russia and a Triple Alliance 
influenced by Austria. If Great Britain had persisted she would 
have risked a European war. Upon the Cretan question Great 
Britain’s humane policy is more likely to prevail. Her sea power 
strengthens her position. Prince Lobanoff cannot dictate. He re- 
cently joined the Powers in exercising the necessary pressure on the 
Porte. The Sultan was “ greatly angered and disappointed at the 
policy of Russia in the Cretan affair.” Russia had supported him 
in persecuting the Armenians, and it was a puzzle to his Oriental 
mind that she should not support him in suppressing the Cretans. 
The Russian desertion compelled him to accept “in principle ” all 
the demands of the Ambassadors. He issued a proclamation to the 
Cretans as their “most beneficent ruler,” according a general 
amnesty as a new proof of his “infinite mercy and philanthropy.” 
A Christian Governor, Georgi Pasha, has been appointed at the 
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instance of the Powers. Greece, of course, foments the insurrec- 
tion, but the worst thing which could happen to Crete would be to 
become annexed to this little pretentious posthumous power. An 


autonomy guaranteed by Europe offers, perhaps, the wisest 
solution. 


In these uncritical days it is almost a disparage- 
~~ *f ment to a new book to praise it, particularly if it 
be a novel. Still we venture to welcome and com- 
mend a charmingly-written story from the pen of a new writer— 
Edith Hamlet. It is entitled The Touch of Sorrow (J. M. Dent & 
Co.), and as a first book it is a striking performance owing to the 
very clever delineation of the heroine’s character and the literary 
grace with which most of its pages abound. Stella, the heroine, 
revels in the sunshine of life, and is obstinate in refusing to face 
its gloomier aspects. So sympathetically and skilfully is the 
bright side of her character developed that she enlists the reader’s 
partisanship, and he becomes very indulgent towards her heart- 
lessness. At the end of the story she becomes chastened, after a 
severe struggle, by the death of her child, and no doubt by now 
she has become commonplace and philanthropical. The Athenwum 
eredits Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton with the authorship of this most 
promising piece of work. 


; 
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Tue gift for talking well has been said to transcend excellent sing- 
ing in charm. We can admit that the writing of good prose in our 
unschooled composite English is an achievement beyond any save 
the highest flight of song. Mrs. Meynell has practised on either 
instrument, poetry being, of course, her first love. To the metrical 
themes attempted by her she brings emotion, sincerity, a sufficient 
measure of the minstrel’s skill, together with an exquisite play 
upon our finer chords, quite her own, not to be heard from another. 
Some of her lines have the living tremour in them, The poems 
are beautiful in idea as in grace of touch; and they are unambitious, 
born modest; they do not lend themselves to clamorous advocacy 
of their merits. Quid enim contendat hirundo cygnis ?—her verse 
has the swallow’s wing and challenges none. It is in her Essays 
that her singular powers have their range, and without sacrifice of 
the poet she is. . 

Readers with a turn for literature have noticed of late a column 
once weekly in the Autolycus basket of The Pall Mall Gazette, con- 
sidering it princely journalism. Mrs. Meynell’s second volume is 
her selection from these Criticisms and Essays, as was her foregoing 
from the series printed in The National Observer. They are small 
books, and they contain much substance, both to refresh and to 
instruct. But it is not as a quintessential extract that they com- 
mend themselves to us, though they are full of matter. The Essays 
have, in these days of the overflow, the merit of saying just enough 
on the subject, leaving the reader to think. They can be read 
repeatedly, because they are compact and suggestive, and at the 
same time run with clearness. ‘The surprise coming on us from 
their combined grace of manner and sanity of thought, is like one’s 
dream of what the recognition of a new truth would be. Con- 
ceivably the writer was fastidious to the extreme degree during the 
term of scholarship, but that is now shown only in a style having 
“the walk of the Goddess” ; and when she speaks her wise things, 
it is the voice of one stunding outside the curtain of the Oracle, 


* The Rhythm of Life; and The Colour of Life. London, John Lane. 
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humbly among her hearers. She has no pretensions to super-excel- | 
lence, however confirmed her distastes. Her rule of the pndtv ayav 
has become the law of her nature, as it may be seen at a first 
reading. 

‘Mrs. Meynell discountenanees nimiety in any form, the much 
scorn, the shout of encomium, the exhibition of the copious 
vocabulary. Part of her education was influenced insensibly 
by one whom she respected for “his gentle and implacable judg- 
ment”; and as he “disliked violence chiefly because violence 
is apt to confess its own limits,” she received her guidance in 
criticism as in conduct. Her scorn, when it is roused, is lightly 
phrased, her wit glances, her irony is invisible, though it slays ; 
and if she admires she withholds exclamations. Intemperateness, 
redundancy, the ampoulé and pretentious, are discarded by her, 
nor may her heroes be guilty. She cuts her way for herself 
through that wood to a precision never emphatic unless it be in- 
tentionally, for the signification; and this precision she contrives 
to render flexible, conversational even; she achieves the literary 
miracle of subordinating compressed choice language to grace of 
movement, an easy and pleasant flow until her theme closes. Her 
theme, too, is held in hand to be rolled out like the development 
of a sonnet, because of that same succinctness of idea inspiring to 
direct her equable delivery. The papers outside the descriptive 
and the critical are little sermons, ideal sermons—let no one unin- 
structed by them take fright at the title, they are not preachments; 
they are of the sermon’s right length, of about as long to read as 
the passage of a cathedral chant in the ear, and keeping through- 
out to the plain step of daily speech, they leave a sense of stilled 
singing on the mind they fill. In all her writing we read off a 
brain that has found its untrammelled medium for utterance, with 
stores to deliver. Necessarily, where an intellect is at work, ours 
should be active, and we should know the roots of the words. 
She does not harp on a point; she pays her readers the compli- 
ment of assuming that they have intelligence. But she does not 
offer them puzzles. The writing is limpid in its depths. 

By what strict discipline her task of preparation was done may 
be gathered in part from her Essay on Composwre and on Rejection. 
They are lessons in the composition of sound and vibrant English, 
a sensitive English retaining dignity. Simple Saxon is too much a 
brawler; and emotion, imagination, the eye on things, will be 
shrouded by obtrusive Latin. The voice we know is not the 
familiar voice when we hear it through a horn. But seasonable 
notes of the horn will help to elevation and the more embracing 
discourse. Latin offers that advantage if the words are discreetly 
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chosen, The greater suppleness in a tongue of long usage by many 
races must, as Littré argues, make it an instrument of expression 
for the larger meanings and the delicate—the voluble semitones— 
that the Teutonic cannot rival. Mrs. Meynell’s plea is not for a 
return to the learnedness of the old coining Divines, bien entendu ; 
she pleads for the eighteenth century’s happy refuge in the language 
of greater tranquillity, “ Johnson’s tranquillity,” as an ethical need 
of our day. “We want to quell the exaggerated decision of mono- 
syllables. We want the poise and pause that imply vitality at 
times better than headstrong movement expresses it.” They are 
not the times when Othello has Iago by the throat. Passion 
knows no tongue but plain Saxon with us. Mrs. Meynell’s allu- 
sion is to the times for transmitting ideas, or summarily narrat- 
ing events; and in that respect Lowell was of a like opinion, at a 
period when the mania for mother Saxon was wrenching our parents 
in literary language asunder to the state of divorce. Yet we have 
so Saxonized “ation” and “ition” as to make those polysyllables 
derived from the French repugnant if they are not electively 
handled; and the “tranquillity of Johnson,” in Rasselas, for 
example, conveys the scenes to our musing fancy as effectively 
as a sleeper’s dreams are presented by the sonorous trumpet of his 
nose. Weare not, however, counselled to return to the Johnsonian 
stalk, the marching of words like men-at-arms in plated steel, under 
which the Saxon was a trampled stubble. “One of the most charm- 
ing things that a writer of English can achieve is the repayment 
of the united teaching by linking their results so exquisitely in his 
own practice that the words of the two schools shall be made to 
meet each other with a surprise and delight that shall prove them 
at once gayer strangers and sweeter companions than the world 
knew they were.” By this linking of results our scholarly litera- 
ture may get to a rhythm of life having the colour of life. How it 
is when “pure Saxon” reigns is to be seen in Freeman’s History, 
where the hopping native monosyllables and stumpy trochees are 
multiplied to knock the sense of a situation upon our understanding 
until vision and connection are lost within us for lack of the one 
compendious Latin word. 

A powerful personal sentiment was required to preserve the 
equilibrium in Johnson, with whom Latin was his lingual club. 
The balance of the tongues is the task for us, and it is hard to 
maintain even when there is no strong predilection for the one or 
the other. Mrs. Meynell herself may be lured in the cooler 
moment to a slight inclination. In the first sentence of Rushes 
and Reeds we have: “Taller than the grass and lower than the 
trees, there is another growth that feels the implicit spring.” One 
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seems to have the enfolded spring of the year on an encloistered 
grass-plot when it is capped by this Latinity. We are commonly 
sensible of the library’s atmosphere only in the apposite condensing 
term for the subject treated. She is too sensitively responsive to 
the natural world, to the humanity about her and the cry of a 
present time, for the exercise of doctorial pedantry. Her stores of 
knowledge, stores of reflection, burden her reader as little as she 
is hampered by them. Her eloquence is shown by repression, 
with the effect. Occasionally, as in The Lesson of Landscape, 
Sun, Cloud, Winds of the World,—notably the great South-west 
—her hand is loosened. Her disposition is to a firm grasp of the 
reins, and her characteristic is everywhere the undertone. We 
have had our eminent masters of style. We have had the stylist 
of the picked English, in which we saw the picking; the stylist in 
elegant English, se dandinant—very pardonably—under the con- 
sciousness of acknowledged elegance. Mrs. Meynell has much of 
Pyrrha’s charm, the style correcting wealth and attaining to sim- 
plicity by trained art, the method unobtruded. Her probed diction 
has the various music in the irregular footing of prose, and if the 
sentences remind us passingly of the Emersonian shortness, they 
are not abrupt, they are smoothly sequent. It may be seen that 
she would not push for rivalry; the attraction is in her reserve. 
She must be a diligent reader of the Saintly Lives. Her manner 
presents to me the image of one accustomed to walk in holy places 
and keep the eye of a fresh mind on our tangled world, happier in 
observing than in speaking; careful to speak but briefly to such 
ear-beaten people, and then only when reflections press, the spirit 
is fervent, or observation calls for an exposure of some hopeful or 
some doubtful tendencies. 

Her use of the undertone in the painting of a portrait, the sketch- 
ing of ascene, is an artistic revelation. The few affirmative strokes 
placed among the retiring features of the Gentleman in a Remem- 
brance surpass vividness in the impression. They make a Rem- 
brandt canvas. The scene At Monastery Gates, soberly coloured 
as it is, remains with us; we are drawn by an allurement, that is 
not the writer’s invitation, to share her feeling. She feels deeply, 
saying little. A funny incident occurring in the Monastery is related 
with an unformed smile, and the laughters are in it. Like the hero 
of her Portrait, she has “ compassion on the multitude.” The ten- 
derness inspiring the thoughtfulness of the Domus Angusta is not 
stressed for an effect of pathos, but the reader’s mind and heart are 
touched, enlarged, one may say with truth. 

“The narrow house is a small human nature compelled to a large 
human destiny, charged with a fate too great, a history too various, 
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for its slight capacities.” . . . “That narrow house—there is 
sometimes a message from its living windows. Its bewilderment, 
its reluctance, its defect, show by moments from eyes that are apt 
to express none but common ’things. - There are allusions, involun- 
tary appeals in those brief glances. Far from me and from my 
friends be the misfortune of meeting such looks in reply to pain of 
our inflicting. To be clever and sensitive, and to hurt the foolish 
and the stolid—wouldst thou do such a deed for all the world ? 
Not I, by this heavenly light.” 

The undertone rises there to a point of shrillness for once. 
Poor average humanity—the world of the inarticulate—has 
long wanted such an advocate. Could Portia plead better 
before the court? It is in Portia’s tone. A similar impres- 
sive reserve is noticeable whenever this writer touches on chil- 
dren. There is not the word of affectionateness; her knowledge 
and her maternal love of them are shown in her ready entry 
into the childish state and transcript of its germinal ideas, 
the feelings of the young,—a common subject for the sentimen- 
talizing hand, from which nothing is gathered. Only deep love 
could furnish the intimate knowledge to expound them so. 
Perhaps the most poetic, most suggestive also, of the Essays in 
these two books is the one on The Illusion of Historic Time, 
treating of the child’s views of historical events, illuminatingly and 
delightfully describing what the child has for his great possession 
in the early days,and what the man has lost, though not absolutely 
lost if he imagined when he was achild. “Rome was founded when 
we began Roman history, and that is why it seems so long ago. 
Suppose the man of thirty-five heard, at that present age, for the 
first time of Romulus. Why, Romulus would benowhere. But he 
built his wall when everyone was seven years old. It is by good 
fortune that ‘ancient’ history is taught in the only ancient 
days.” . . . “By learning something of antiquity in the first ten 
years, the child enlarges the sense of time for all mankind.” The 
Essay is in its essence a concentrated treatise on the imagination of 
childhood and the uses in nourishing it; a piece of work of more 
than the literary value for which it is remarkable. It is work that 
philosophers may read with enlivenment ; instructed, perhaps. 

Mrs. Meynell indicates here and there that the “sense of 
humour” is the touch within us restraining frem excess. Were 
such the case, our people would be convicted of deficiency where 
the common belief is in their having a fair endowment. They 
can laugh; they can also extravagate, can be ultra-solemn 
in bodies, in journals, past measure overblown, pan-anglicanly 
tedious, and they are peculiar for their dogged merriment: in 
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coursing the toy-shop hare of a rank absurdity or flattering 
national habit round and round the field years after its creak- 
ing mechanism should have told them it has an acuter sensi- 
bility of the excessive than they. No, the principle of restraint, 
the leaning to proportion, is an intellectual attribute, and humour 
is apart from the intellect as an influence; it is often foreign to 
the intellect, unsanctioned,:a helot at holiday or native claiming 
licence under the dominant lord. Restraint comes of an habitual 
government of our faculties by the Comic spirit—the livelier 
element of common sense, which has mounted to the intellectual 
station perforce of being more imaginative than the ordinary 
assemblage in debate over needs and customs. It is Right 
Reason’s right hand weapon. Mrs. Meynell’s paper on Pathos 
(shtm pathos—the craze for detecting it in a broad grin) would 
alone be sufficient to show that she has the comic insight emi- 
nently among modern writers. She is armed for penetrative 
criticism, and armoured to blunt the point of attack. Were it 
creative with her, she would no doubt not be so securely clad. 
Comic creative energy somewhat shakes composure, and is tricksy, 
given to take different forms for covert purposes. Nothing so 
much provokes éyavéxrnos in English critics. The writer guilty 
of this offence shall run the gauntlet of them all down the line 
at every new publication, up to the end. Can she be more tolerant 
—or less consistent? In the passive manifestation of it, seeing that 
she is critical chiefly to admire, and courteous when her delicate 
stroke is mortal, we have to seek her peers—that is, in England. 
Although she condenses, by virtue of a contemplative habit, she 
is reluctantly a phrase-maker; as a rule, only when the pressure of 
her subject enforces it: eg., of a gifted man marked by literary 
abstinence: “He had an exquisite style from which to refrain.” 
Or, contrasting Greek symmetry in art with Japanese distortion, 
under an illustration of the human form: “Man is Greek without 
and Japanese within.” ‘There are more. But evidently she does 
not string her jewels on the way by a recurrence to the note-book. 
A lapse upon later journalese, in a sentence negatively describing 
the East wind, after a splendid picture of the South-west, offers 
testimony. They come from the running pen. So little does this 
thoughtful writer incline to the packed phrase or the smart, that 
one speculates on her attitude fronting an aphorist. The imposing 
Professor of Wisdom would require a stout constitution to keep 
him from seceding into vapour beneath her quiet scrutiny. 
Whether the habit of journalism is likely to injure a choice in- 
dividual style, is the question better asked in suspense ; it is not 
for asking until the signs render it nugatory. Mrs, Meynell’s two 
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paragraphs on The Honours of Mortality imply, that if she has 
done her best in the work for the day, she is resigned to the 
common fate of workers for the day, like her prized exemplar, 
whose “finest distinction it was to desire no differences, no remem- 
brance, but loss among the innumerable forgotten.” The loftier 
aristocratic spirit travels by this road to democracy, if proudly or 
humbly it matters little. Authors “writing for posterity” are 
figures for the caricaturist. Apparently we owe A Woman in 
Grey to journalism, and the train of thought following her on her 
bicycle in Oxford Street seems worth handing down, however un- 
certain its descent. “She had learnt to be content with her share 
—no more—in common security, and to be pleased with her part 
in common hope.” . . . “To this cowrage the woman in grey 
had attained with a spring,” &c. How closely the writer feels with 
her sisterhood and for the world of the time to come, is indicated 
in her thoughts upon the woman’s gaining courage: “‘Thou art 
my warrior, said Volumnia, ‘I holp to frame thee.’ Shall a man 
inherit his mother’s trick of speaking, or her habit and attitude, 
and not suffer something, against his wish, from her bequest of 
weakness, and something, against his heart, from her bequest of 
folly? From the legacies of an unlessoned mind a woman’s 
heirs-male are not cut off in the Common Law of the genera- 
tions of mankind. Brutus knew that the valour of Portia was 
settled upon his sons.” 

The writer who does honour to journalism assists at least 
in salutary work, for which the honours of a delicate stylist 
may well be surrendered. The writer casting an irradiation 
on cheap daily things does an act of beneficence, and can con- 
sent to pass away with them. I have not seen any roughen- 
ing or flattening of diction, or taint of limpidity; one slip only, 
and that can be excused as easily as effaced. Rather is it 
shown that service in this great school has added to fluency, and 
quickened the observation of the most penetrative eyes we have 
among us. There is less in the second book of the poise of the 
sentence on some costly expressive, and we have always literary 
English to beguile or command the reader. It will hardly be 
otherwise, where an exacting taste imposes the correspondent self- 
respect. The author of The New Lucian is a journalist, and of as 
masterly a dicacity as when he gave us those classic Dialogues 
Other names could be cited. The writing that is thinking may 
be in constant exercise to any degree without injury while the 
physique is cheerful; and the writing to suit the day, and thinking 
upon demand, make a rallying harness for the capacities of the 
voluntary and able in service. One sees it to be good apprentice- 
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ship. But journalism is necessarily impressionist. An impres-: 
sionist theatrical critic, for example, should have the “Point of 
Honour ” implanted in him animatingly if he is to do his duty to 
himself and to the public ; and if, as Mrs. Meynell says, “ the point 
of honour is the simple secret of the few,” his office may tempt to 
the doings that call on force of soul to undo them subsequently in 
a frank palinode. Few have that either; so we behold the effects 
of a critic’s moods, for one consequence, in the public indifference 
to criticism. Of the few who can recant handsomely, Mr. Archer 
is one; M. Jules Lemaitre, the most competent of critics, is also 
one, as was shown in his amends to the Shade of Théodore de 
Banville the other day. He was an impressionist critic dogma- 
tizing when he went wrong. I could wish him to read Mrs. 
Meynell’s article on the acting of Eleonora Duse. He might 
dissent ; he would own that our English critic writes with know- 
ledge of the art of acting, with sensitive perception. She examines, 
and gives her good reasons for pronouncing; she is not “ déter- 
minste” or dogmatic, she is impressionist inasmuch as she is 
spiritually receptive. A reader of her criticism who had never 
seen Signora Duse on the stage, would conceive how the actress 
excels, though there is nothing pointed in the mention of the 
points. Those who have seen the great Italian are awakened by it 
to a better understanding of the art she illustrates and the grounds 
of her excellence. Great acting, great criticism: and both by 
reason of that quiescent, passionless, but not frigid, spiritual re- 
ceptivity in study, from which issues the consummate representa- 
tion, the right word upon it likewise. 

Through all Mrs. Meynell’s writings there is an avoidance of 
superlatives. Rarely does she indulge in an interjection. One may 
gather that she would disrelish the title bestowed by enraptured 
reviewers on exceptionally brilliant gifts ; and it is battered enough. 
The power she has, and the charm it is clothed in, shall, then, be 
classed as distinction—the quality Matthew Arnold anxiously 
scanned the flats of earth to discover. It will serve as well as the 
more splendidly flashing and commoner term to specify her claim 
upon public attention. She has this distinction: the seizure of her 
theme, a fine dialectic, a pliable step, the feminine of strong good 
sense—equal, only sweeter,—and reflectiveness, humaneness, fer- 
vency of spirit. I can fancy Matthew Arnold, lighting on such 
Essays as The Point of Honour, A Point in Biography, Synvme- 
try and Incident, and others that I have named, saying, with re- 
freshment, “She can write!” It does not seem to me too bold to 
imagine Carlyle listening, without the weariful gesture, to his wife’s 
reading of the same, hearing them to the end, and giving his com- 
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ment: “ That woman thinks!” A woman who thinks and who can 
write, who does not disdain the school of journalism, and who 
brings novelty and poetic beauty, the devout but open mind, to 
her practice of it, bears promise that she will some day rank as one 
of the great Englishwomen of Letters, at present counting humbly 
by computation beside their glorious French sisters in the art. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Tue last ten years have been prolific in misfortune to political 
reputations, and many a soaring career which in 1885 promised to 
shine yet more brilliantly in the further heights, is now quenched 
in darkness. The same decade has seen the advance to the fore- 
most rank of English statesmanship of two men, one of whom was 
in 1885 barely known by the mass of the people outside the House 
of Commons, while the other, though tardily recognized as a power of 
a certain magnitude in the nation, was in no danger of suffering 
from over-estimation at the hands of the majority, and by some of 
the duller-witted was even regarded as of negligeable value. 
Mr. Balfour’s rise has been the more rapid and complete, for he 
sprang almost at a bound from the position of an unimportant 
private member to that of the second head of the Conservative 
Party. Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, was never an un- 
important member of the House. His first arrival was preceded by 
a portentous rumour which caused some to regard his entry with 
anxiety, all with interest. By 1880 he had attained sufficient 
importance in Parliament to be necessarily included in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Ministry. At the break-up of that Government, it was 
generally recognized that Mr. Chamberlain was the Minister who 
came best out of the wreckage. Even those who hated him most 
admitted that he had managed the affairs of his department well, 
that his Bankruptcy Bill was one of the few legislative successes 
of the period, and that his management of it during its progress 
through the House of Commons had erred neither in suavity nor in 
firmness. After the General Election of 1885, it was said in many 
quarters that Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘ unauthorized programme,” like 
Kellermann’s “ unauthorized charge,” had practically won the 
political Marengo, though the Grand Old Napoleon took all the 
credit for the victory. 

On the other hand, Mr. Balfour possessed accidental advantages 
at the outset which were conspicuously absent in the case of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain is in every sense of the phrase a 
man who has made himself, and whose friends are the result 
of personal intercourse, not of family connection. When he first 
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went to Birmingham to act as his father’s representative in the 
screw-making firm of the Messrs. Nettlefold, as reconstituted 
under the name of Nettlefold and Chamberlain, his acquaintance 
in Birmingham was limited to two or three families. Even as 
late as 1876, though he had then been thrice elected to the 
mayoralty of Birmingham, and had contested Sheffield at the 
General Election of 1874, his name was not sufficiently well known 
to be included in Men of the Time. When he entered Parlia- 
ment in 1876, his intimacy within the House was practically 
limited to his two co-members for Birmingham, Messrs. Bright and 
Muntz. When he stood in the gap between the Conservatives 
and the Gladstonians in 1886, and stayed the plague like 
the prophet of old, he deliberately sacrificed the chance of be- 
coming the political heir of Mr. Gladstone, and all claim on the 
allegiance of the Gladstonians, without any certain assurance of 
recognition by the Conservatives, and with the by no means im- 
probable prospect of being crushed into political extinction by the 
impact of the two Parties. That he rose gradually from the 
position of junior partner in a by no means prosperous firm to that 
of a wealthy manufacturer, from the local debating-society to the 
House of Commons, from the seat of the private member to the 
Treasury Bench, was entirely due to his own ability and energy, 
wholly unassisted by any foundation or buttresses of inherited 
connection. That he has not suffered political extinction during 
the past ten years is solely to be attributed to the same cause. 
While Mr. Balfour’s business has been to keep the stronghold of 
the Government intact against all onslaughts, and to marshal his 
men effectively for the defence when necessity demanded it, 
conscious that the enemy could do but little harm so long as they 
were kept outside the walls, Mr. Chamberlain and his little force 
have been obliged to fight against superior odds out in the open 
without any advantage but what they could draw from their 
leader’s genius and their own ability. Most men would say that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s task was incalculably the more difficult of the 
two, and that to have succeeded, to have vindicated to the full his 
political existence, to have not only established himself as one of 
the most important factors in the political sum, but to have turned 
the curses of many of his bitterest opponents into praises—even if 
it were only for a time—required a strength of character, a firm- 
ness of conviction, a power of debate, and a capacity for action 
which are rarely to be met with. 

It is customary to assert that Mr. Chamberlain has, at all periods 
of his career, owed a great deal to his adversaries of different kinds, 
and that the virulence of their abuse has served to bolster up his 
position in the eyes of the nation, and to smooth the way for his 
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acceptance by his allies. A writer in The Review of Reviews even 
went so far as to assert that ‘“‘the men who have built the pedestal 

from which his familiar figure looms high over his fellow-men are, 

first, the Tories, who denounced him as Jack Cade, and secondly, 

the Radicals, who assailed him as Judas.” But surely this state- 

ment confuses cause and effect. The Tories would not have taken the 

trouble to denounce Mr. Chamberlain as Jack Cade if they had not 

been afraid of him, nor would they have felt any reason for dread- 

ing him if they had not dimly realized that he was becoming a 
formidable power in the State. The Gladstonians would not have 
employed all the arsenal of vituperation on the subject of Joseph 
Chamberlain if they had not held such a high estimate of his ability 
that they felt themselves grievously disappointed and injured when 
they found that he was no longer with them but against them, and 
that their plans were ruined entirely by the loss of him. Mr. 
Labouchere, who cannot be accused of undue prejudice in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s favour, or even of having stood aloof while the 
Gladstonian Press made Mr. Chamberlain the chief target for their 
arrows, admitted as much when unburdening his soul at the Bir- 
mingham Press Club on February 1st. He observed that he had ex- 
pressed strong regret that Mr. Chamberlain should have gone over 
to the enemy, but his regrets were of a complimentary character, 
for no one repined at losing what was not worth anything. It was. 
because he had such a high opinion of Mr. Chamberlain’s ability 
that he repined because that statesman had left them. Is it: 
probable, moreover, that Mr. Gladstone would have been so deeply 
offended at Mr. Chamberlain’s secession from the ranks of his 
followers, if the event had been of no importance whatever? Is it 
likely that the caricaturists of the Opposition Press would have 
spent so much of their time in devising almost daily cartoons 
wherein Mr. Chamberlain was the central figure, if he had been a 
man of such second-rate importance that his position could have 
been influenced by caricature? “Judas” and “Jack Cade,” 
equally with the “Chamberlain Picture Book” and the later 
cartoons, were but so many gaudy gas-balloons which, cast up into 
the air, showed which way the wind blew. It is conceivable, more- 
over, that to many who, owing to ignorance, distance, carelessness, 
frivolity, or absorbing occupation, were but poorly acquainted with 
the details of political life, these frail indicators may have pointed 
out for the first time that there was a strong breeze blowing from 
Birmingham. But it would be as reasonable to suppose that the 
gas-balloon exercised some occult influence on the force of the 
wind, as to imagine that Mr. Chamberlain’s weight in the 
councils of the State has been added to by the vituperation of his 
enemies, or would have been less had they all, by a great effort of 
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self-control, decided to boycott his name. Their attacks advertised 
how much they thought of him themselves, but certainly would 
not have influenced the Conservatives in the least had not Mr. 
Chamberlain’s action previously decided them. Is it conceivable, 
to take a lesser instance, that the abuse with which a section of the 
Gladstonian Press has attacked Lord Rosebery would ever induce 
the Conservatives to fall on the latter’s neck, saying, “Thou truly 
great man,” unless Lord Rosebery were first to make an uncon- 
ditional declaration of repentance on the subject of Home Rule? 
It is because they realize to the full the enormous value of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s accession that the Conservatives have offered him 
such high marks of their estimation, and it is for precisely the 
same reason that the Gladstonians are so exceedingly angry with 
him. 

Whatever differences of opinion there may have been on the 
question of Mr. Chamberlain’s importance in the past they were 
set at rest by the General Election. Mr. Chamberlain was un- 
doubtedly the hero and principal fighting-man of that struggle. 
He was the chief object of the attacks of the Gladstonians, and 
it was considered by many that their policy in this resembled the 
good old, but not very impressive, practice of endeavouring to hide 
the weak points of a bad case by denouncing the private character 
of the enemy’s attorney. A writer in The Review of Reviews, when 
summing up the course of the elections, declared that “the Liberals 
have rather overdone their caricatures of Mr. Chamberlain.” The 
Conservatives showed their sense of the value of his services 
during the past decade by offering him the important post of 
Colonial Secretary, and when it was known that he had accepted 
it, he became at once the most interesting political figure of the 
time. ‘“ What will he do with it? ” was the question which occurred 
to the many who had only studied Mr. Chamberlain from the point 
of view of his domestic policy. The one thing that seemed abun- 
dantly evident was that a man of such strong character and decided 
views would compile for himself a very different record to that of 
his amiable but weak predecessor. ‘ Letting ‘I dare not’ wait 
upon ‘I would’” might confidently be expected to be banished 
from the list of possible courses of action open to the Colonial 
Office under his management. 

As it happened, the nation had not long to wait. Mr. Chamber- 
lain had hardly established himself firmly in his seat when he was 
called upon to act. The promptitude and decision which he showed 
during the South African crisis amply justified his appointment 
and produced a surprising effect on his opponents. He became 
suddenly the hero of the nation. Many of the Opposition Press 
declared that he had acted well, and that in the hour of England’s 
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danger, domestic differences must be forgotten in order that an 
united front might be presented to the world. This view was 
echoed by many of the Opposition leaders. For the first time in 
his life, Mr. Chamberlain was made the object of popular demon- 
strations in London. At Birmingham his popularity was never 
greater,and when he returned to Highbury for a brief rest before the 
opening of the Parliament now about to close, a vast concourse of 
his fellow-citizens met him at the New Street Station and escorted 
him in triumph home. It is scarcely too much to say that at the 
opening of Parliament he was especially the man of the hour. To 
those, however, who are accustomed to discount the fluctuations of 
general opinion it is not surprising that this “ casual popularity ” 
did not sweep away all memory of the past, and that the charges of 
inconsistency and desertion which were so conveniently forgotten 
in the hour of national trial were revived again as soon as the 
clouds had in a slight degree departed from the political horizon. 

It would be interesting to have an exact definition of what is 
required to constitute political consistency. The most realistic 
method of obtaining the palms in this respect would seem to be the 
adoption of certain fixed principles in early infancy, and the pre- 
servation of them in their entirety until second childhood super- 
venes. Another is that of the idiot at Colney Hatch, who having 
conceived the opinion that he is the Emperor of China, remains 
true to that view until death do them part. A third form is that 
of the Stupidity described by Schiller which substitutes prejudices 
for opinions, and can be moved by no arguments because it cannot 
understand them. It is not proposed by the present writer to claim 
for Mr. Chamberlain the high merit of attaining to any of these 
lofty ideals. There is a fourth standard which requires that a 
man’s spoken and written words should be as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, which altered not. By this code it is requisite 
that one who twenty years ago asserted that it was impossible to 
bottle up the human speech for an indefinite length of time, and 
uncork it again at will, should continue to the end of his life to 
reiterate that the thing is impossible, even though he were to 
receive convincing proof that the advance of science had rendered 
this not’ only possible, but one of the ordinary tricks of the show- 
man. On the same principle, if a statesman has ever enunciated 
an estimate of the character and policy of another statesman, it is 
necessary that he should remain’convinced of this view to the end, 
even though he may have ocular demonstration that the policy in 
question has undergone a very considerable modification and 
development. Most important of all is it that when a politician 
has once made use, or attempted to make use, of certain men and 
methods to accomplish the ends which he has set before himself as 
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the objects of his career, he should continue for ever to employ 
those same men and methods, even though he can arrive at nothing 
by their assistance, and sees most clearly that he could do much 
more by the help of other allies, and the use of other machinery. 
This fantastic theory is mainly a modern growth. It may be 
described, moreover, as a very irregular verb, possessing practically 
only an infinitive, and conjugated with the second and third persons 
alone as ‘‘ You ought to do this,” ‘‘He ought to do that,” but 
never with the help of the great ‘‘I” of the individual orator. 
This form of political consistency, in short, is reserved for political 
opponents, and the very men who are least inclined to conform to 
it themselves are the most shrill and indignant in their vituperation 
of their adversaries for following their example. Careful collation 
of the salient points of Mr. Chamberlain’s career and the charges 
urged against him by the Gladstonian Party leads to the belief that 
this is the precise standard of “ consistency” which they exact 
from him, though it cannot be added that they have conformed to 
it themselves in any conspicuous degree. It is not proposed to 
make any claim to this particular form of “ consistency” on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s behalf. Mr. Chamberlain himself would be the 
very first to repudiate the idea. He is as a rule sufficiently in- 
different on the subject of antagonistic criticism, but if he were 
ever to be accused of stultifying his intellect to the extent re- 
quired by conformity to the species of “consistency” indicated 
above, it is probable that the trick would prove an effectual 
“« draw.” 

There is yet another form of consistency—that “ of principle ”— 
which serves to differentiate the really earnest and progressive 
statesman from the opportunist politician who adopts any cry by 
which he hopes to obtain a few more votes to enable him to main- 
tain himself in office, or to effect the ejection of his rivals. In 
the matter of principle there is no more consistent and sincere 
thinker and worker than Mr. Chamberlain. His entire career has 
been dominated by two great rules of conduct—a passionate desire 
to be instrumental in ameliorating the condition of the honest and 
industrious working class* to some appreciable extent, and a firm 
conviction that the first and most necessary measures for securing 
the advantage and prosperity of any particular section of the nation 


* At a meeting at Hull on August 5th, 1885, Mr. Chamberlain said : ‘* Our object. 
is to elevate the poor, to raise the general condition of the people. Our ideal 
should be that in this rich country, where everything seems to be in profusion, 
an honest, decent, and industrious man should be able to earn a livelihood for 
himself and his family, should have access to some means of self-improvement 
and enjoyment, and should be able to lay aside something for sickness and old- 
age. Nothing would be more undesirable than that we should remove the stimulus 
to industry and thrift.” 
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are those which assure the existence and prosperity of the nation 
as a whole. The order of arrangement employed above must not 
be taken to indicate the degree of importance attached by Mr. 
Chamberlain to the two clauses of his political creed, but merely 
the historical sequence of their genesis. It was natural that a man 
whose place of habitation and work was a great dirty overgrown 
manufacturing village, ill-paved, worse lighted, swarming with evil- 
smelling and semi-ruinous rookeries, which were themselves mere 
hot-beds of disease, should be earlier attracted by the conditions of 
life prevalent among the workmen who lived in the same town and 
who, in a large number of cases, were workers in his own factories, 
than by questions of Imperial interest which he could only study by 
the medium of the newspapers. It happened, moreover, that after 
the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny (the latter coinciding 
with the year of Mr. Chamberlain’s majority) England was passing 
through a period of quiet, during which there was no necessity for 
an active Imperial policy. She had shown her power most 
thoroughly to the eyes of the world, and the other nations were 
more occupied in rending one another than in devising plots against 
her. - She had time, therefore, to work out her own development 
without fear of foreign aggression, and it was natural that domestic 
questions should, for the time being, loom far larger on Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s mental horizon than measures of Imperial policy. In his 
treatment of social reforms, however, he showed that he realized to 
the full the axiom that the whole is greater than the part and con- 
tains it, and that‘it is of little use to attempt a cure of an affected 
part if the whole remains out of order and weakened by the attacks 
of some insidious evil. He began his municipal and social reforms 
from the top, not from the bottom. He first obtained control of 
the government of Birmingham ; then he brought out, clause by 
clause, a far-reaching scheme for the general improvement of the 
condition of the inhabitants. His primary object was to benefit the 
working-classes, but the whole town profited as well. If the im- 
proved sanitary artisan’s dwellings which rose on the sites of the 
old rookeries were of advantage to a limited class, the entire mass 
of the inhabitants gained by the introduction of broad new airy 
streets, cheap gas, improved and cheaper fire service, better drain- 
age, more efficient police, cheap water, improved means of transit, 
wood pavement in the principal streets, an excellent reference 
library, a fine-art gallery, and an indispensable set of public build- 
ings for carrying on the government of the town; while if it be true, 
as is now generally acknowledged, that free education is a national 
benefit, it is probable that not even the most furious anti-Chamber- 
lainite will deny that his work in aid of the education movement 
was of municipal rather than sectional importance. It must be 
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thoroughly understood, moreover, that Mr. Chamberlain’s plans 
were not only advantageous to the town, but they paid, either 
directly or cumulatively, and when the leases of the frontages of 
the new streets fall in, Birmingham will be the richest town in the 
two islands. At this time, Mr. Chamberlain was one of the most 
advanced Radicals in the kingdom. He advocated universal free 
education, universal suffrage, disestablishment of the Church, re- 
forms in the land laws, and a large extension of the principle of 
local self-government. He was regarded as such aterrible Radical 
by the Tories, and such an ultra-irreconcilable by the Extremists, 
that when the Prince and Princess of Wales visited Birmingham in 
1874, it was confidently expected that “something would happen.” 
When it appeared that the “something” resolved itself into a 
magnificent reception, and that Mr. Chamberlain had behaved pre- 
cisely as any other loyal subject would dn a similar position, the 
feelings of the public may be best expressed by the homely ejacu- 
lation, “‘ Well, I never.” 

At the present moment universal free education is the law of the 
land, ard the Voluntary Schools merely exist concurrently for 
those who prefer them; the electoral franchise is but one remove from 
universal suffrage ; the land laws have been extensively altered by 
various Acts and also by custom mainly in the directions which 
Mr. Chamberlain indicated in 1876 and subsequently ; and a very 
large measure of local self-government has been passed. More- 
over, it is important to consider by whom the majority of the 
reforms referred to above have been effected. The third Reform Act 
of 1884, which was the greatest and most efficient measure of its 
tribe, owed its thoroughness to the Tory Party, which insisted on 
including in it a scheme of Redistribution. On the second reading 
of this Bill, Mr. Chamberlain declared that he accepted the measure 
not as a final settlement, but as a good long step towards it. He 
expressed a hope that the condition of the agricultural labourers 
would be improved when they were represented in Parliament. He 
added, in referring to their wretched condition, “In saying this I 
am not bringing any charge against either Party. I take shame to 
the Liberal Party quite as much as to the Conservative.” This 
speech shows the key-note of Mr. Chamberlain’s domestic policy. 
He did not consider either Party perfect. Even in 1884 he did 
not hold that Mr. Gladstone was the divinely-sent reformer who 
could do no wrong. But he never refused half a loaf simply out 
of sullen pride because he could not obtain the whole that he had 
asked for. On the contrary, he took whatever he could get, and 
was grateful. After all, the smallest advance was better than none, 
and in the long run a number of small steps take you as far as one 
great one. 
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To continue. Free Education and the County Council Act were 
the work of Lord Salisbury’s last Government. The same epoch 
saw a very large extension of the principle of allotments. Mr. 
Chamberlain, on the other hand, has had experience in his Parlia- 
mentary career of three Gladstonian Ministries. During the first 
he found that there were two very formidable obstacles to the 
passing of the Ministerial programme—the enormous size of it and 
the opposition of the House of Lords. It was then that he pro- 
posed to abolish that body with the view of clearing the course. 
The second Gladstonian Ministry did practically nothing except 
furnish to Mr. Chamberlain very convincing data for the conclu- 
sion that the existence of a Second Chamber might at certain periods 
of grave national crisis be the only means of salvation left to the 
Empire. The principal items of the work effected by the late 
Gladstone-Rosebery Ministry were the Home Rule fiasco, the 
Parish Councils Act, the Death Duties Act, and the creation of 
some dozen or so of Peers. Set against this total the list of 
remedial measures carried by the Tories with the assistance of 
the House of Lords and it will become apparent that the interest of 
the people is more decidedly advanced when the Tories are in office 
and measures of reform are really carried, than in the epochs of 
boundless talk, empty promises, and dismal fiascos which charac- 
terize the Ministries of the other side. 

It is now necessary to take up the second clause of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s political creed—his conviction that the general safety and 
security of the nation must be regarded as paramount over sectional 
interests. He stated this very early in the day in his Parliamentary 
career. In the debates on the Bulgarian Crisis in 1876, he said 
that though he was opposed to any idea of war with Russia to up- 
hold the Turkish despotism, he was not opposed to war in itself 
because it was war. On the contrary, war might be absolutely 
necessary to the safety of the nation. In the debates on the Zulu 
War, he said that he regarded it as a blunder, but it was a still greater 
blunder to enter on it with insufficient forces. If it was necessary 
to go to war at all, it was vitally important that the campaign 
should be conducted in such a way that it should be short, sharp, and 
decisive, that the prestige of the country should be vindicated at once 
and the horrors of war reduced toa minimum. This was not the kind 
of utterance that would be expected from one of the Gladstonian 
school. It was the language of the strong man armed who knows 
his strength and is prepared to defend his dwelling to the last, but 
who wishes to use a scrupulous morality in his dealings with his 
neighbours. In those days, moreover, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Chamberlain fell into the blunder of supposing that this scrupulous 
morality would be reciprocated by his neighbours. He did not 
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realize that the game of international politics is like a sett at lawn 
tennis, where a stroke lost counts one to the opponent, or that in 
the race for colonial expansion the only way of preventing other 
nations from excluding us and our trade entirely from vast tracts 
of territory is to acquire some form of control over those districts 
ourselves. It is not surprising that he should have given way to 
this error. It is a common one which only experience can dispel. 
The actual realities of office soon convinced Mr. Chamberlain that 
the scrupulous morality of savage tribes and jealous nations was not 
@ very satisfactory factor to rely on. He had assented to the 
Transvaal surrender, trusting to the gratitude of the Boers, but it 
was not long afterwards that he was mainly instrumental in the 
despatch of the Bechuanaland expedition which prevented the 
Germans from claiming the whole of the huge tract of country now 
known as Bechuanaland, Rhodesia, and Mashonaland, and joining 
hands with the Boers to confine English enterprise and trade to the 
narrow limits of Cape Colony. It would seem only logical that 
this conduct of Mr. Chamberlain’s should have been denounced as 
* inconsistent ” by the Gladstonians, but on the contrary, his policy 
on this occasion is imputed to him by a writer in The Review of 
Reviews as one of his “ distinctly useful” acts. The simple fact 
was that he could do no wrong in the Party’s eyes so long as he 
followed the lead of Mr. Gladstone. 

It is evident that Mr. Chamberlain, even when he was most 
under the influence of Mr. Gladstone, was no blind worshipper of 
that statesman in domestic matters, while his views on Imperial 
policy differed in principle in such a marked degree that the won- 
der is, not that the rupture came at last, but that it did not occur 
much sooner. It was rendered inevitable by the introduction of what 
is now known as “ Home Rule for Ireland” into the Gladstonian 
programme. It is quite true that Mr. Chamberlain was a Home 
Ruler before Mr. Gladstone, but Mr. Chamberlain’s idea of Home 
Rule differed very considerably from Mr. Gladstone’s, just as Mr. 
Butt’s views were not those of Mr. Parnell, and at the present 
day Mr. Justin McCarthy’s are presumably not the same as Mr. 
Redmond’s or Mr. O’Donovan Rossa’s. The expression “Home 
Rule” has had so many different interpretations applied to it by 
opposing statesmen at various times, that from a historical point of 
view the use of it without qualification is simply misleading. Mr. 
Chamberlain very early in the day disclaimed any intention of 
becoming a Home Ruler in the sense which Messrs. Gladstone and 
Parnell attached to the phrase. In a speech delivered at Warring- 
ton on September 8th, 1885, he enumerated the various points of 
Mr. Parnell’s programme, and added: “If these, and these alone, 
are the terms on which Mr. Parnell’s support is to be obtained, I 
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will not enter into the compact. This new programme of Mr. 
Parnell involves a great extension of anything that we have hitherto 
known or understood by Home Rule. If this claim were conceded we 
might as well for ever abandon the hope of maintaining an United 
Kingdom, and we should establish within thirty miles of our shores a 
new foreign country animated from outside with unfriendly intentions 
towards us.” He spoke with equal decision and clearness at Birming- 
ham on December 17th, 1885. ‘I see in the newspapers some account 
of negotiations which are reported to have been proceeding between 
the leaders of the Liberal Party in England and Mr. Parnell. I 
have had no part in any negotiations, I have expressed approval of 
no scheme. But I have so much faith in the experience and 
patriotism of Mr. Gladstone that I cannot doubt that if he should 
ever see his way to propose any scheme of arrangement, I should 
ba able conscientiously to give it my humble support. But it is 
right to say that all sections of the Liberal Party, Radicals as much 
as Whigs, are determined that the integrity of the Empire shall be 
a reality, not an empty phrase. If Englishmen still possess the 
courage and stubborn determination which were the ancient 
characteristics of the race, we shall allow no temptation and no 
threat to prevent us from maintaining unimpaired the effective 
union of the three kingdoms which owe allegiance to the present 
Sovereign.” When Mr. Gladstone’s proposals were actually made 
known, Mr. Chamberlain was obliged to choose between his leader 
and his country. The question was, would he sacrifice the effective 
union of the Empire or draw away from Mr. Gladstone? To a 
statesman whose motto was ‘‘ Measures, not men,” and who con- 
sidered that the security of the nation was the first paramount 
necessity of policy, there could be but one answer to this problem. 
In this way originated the split in the Liberal Party. For nine 
years Mr. Chamberlain remained absolutely independent, while the 
Conservatives worked out his own scheme of reforms in many of 
its most important particulars, and the Gladstonians went from one 
muddle to another. The need of a strong Government with a 
decided foreign policy and a long arm of protection to the 
Colonies has grown so steadily during the last few years that Mr. 
Chamberlain felt that the time had come when all true patriots 
ought to unite to form one, and that union with a Party with which 
he was in thorough accord on Imperial policy, and which had 
brought itself almost level with him in domestic matters, was 
easier than a reapproach to those who diverged yet more widely 
from him in 1895 than they did in 1886. 

With regard to the Disestablishment of the Church, I have 
thought it best to treat the question separately. On this subject 


Mr. Chamberlain has not altered his opinion a whit. Asa good 
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Dissenter he disapproves of any Establishment, but twenty years of 
Parliamentary life have shown him that on this point he is helpless. 
Nor is he alone in this position. The Duke of Norfolk and his co- 
religionists would think it a good work to upset the Establishment 
if they could set up the Roman Church in its place. The many 
Jews, Nonconformists, Scotch Anglicans, Free Thinkers, and In- 
differentists who support the present Government would not be 
likely to take up the cudgels for the Church if the question of 
Disestablishment were ever to become an open one, in which the 
fate of the Minigtry were not involved. Many of them would be 
glad to lead the attack under those conditions, but they recognise 
that in existing circumstances they can do nothing—except 
endanger the Government. On this head, therefore, they are 
agreed to keep silence. Would it be just, however, to stigmatize 
the many non-Anglican Unionists as “inconsistent ”’ because they 
support a Government which suits their views in most particulars 
of domestic conduct, though not in religious matters, and represents 
their opinions on Imperial policy to the full, when the alternative 
is to adhere to a party which does not suit them at all, and least of 
all in the treatment of foreign and colonial questions? Are they 
not exactly in the position of the gallant Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, and the patriotic Roman Catholic lords and gentlemen who 
helped to fight the Armada because they held that the paramount 
necessity of national policy was to ensure the existence and inde- 
pendence of the nation? And if they are not “inconsistent,” 
neither is Mr. Chamberlain. 
B. C. Sxorrowe. 


THE MONETARY SITUATION AND THE UNITED 
STATES.* 


Aw American Bimetallist, of long standing and of deep convictions, 
I cannot speak to the British Bimetallic League in this City of 
London, which Edmund Burke more than a hundred years ago 
called the Exchange of the World, without a very strong sense of 
the power and authority which are here exercised over the interests 
and the destinies of mankind. Were the City of London to give 
its consent, bimetallism might at once be established on a broad 
and enduring basis. Of all the vast expanse of the globe, one 
square-mile alone blocks the way to the adoption of a world’s 
money as wide as the world’s trade. The veto of this City rests 
upon a monetary policy which has approved itself by long and 
beneficent operation ; a monetary policy, the economic validity and 
practical efficiency of which have been admitted with absolute 
unanimity by the most distinguished Commission which since the 
great Inquests on the Bank Charter, fifty and sixty years ago, has 
been assembled in this country; a monetary policy which the 
nations of the earth never needed so greatly as to-day. 

Probably no one in this audience doubts that, in this matter, 
Germany would cheerfully and promptly second the action of the 
United Kingdom ; and would do all that England would do, in 
general and in particular, for the restoration of that parity between 
the metals, the loss of which her Imperial Parliament has recently 
declared to have been the cause of wide and deep disaster. 
France, on her part, has long stood ready to resume, with due 
and proper support from other financial Powers, that beneficent 
function which for seventy years she exercised practically alone, to 
the inexpressible advantage of the commercial world, and to the 
advantage of no country more than to that of England, whose 
“stupendous and never ceasing exports”—to use the phrase of Mr, 


* An address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Bimetallic League held in 
London on 13th July, 1896, by the eminent American economist, Professor Francis 
A. Walker, LL.D., who is President of the Institute of Technology, Boston, 
U.S.A. ; formerly Professor of Political Economy and History in the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale College ; Lecturer in Political Economy in the John 
Hopkins University ; Superintendent of the United States Census ; and author of 
the Statistical Atlas of the United States, The Wages Question, &c., &e. 
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Goschen—were in so small measure the fruit of an approximate 
par of exchange between the silver-using and the gold-using 
nations, during the period while her manufactures were growing 
from small beginnings into gigantic and far-reaching enterprises. 
Holland, the classic land of Finance, from which, as Lord Macaulay 
points out, England derived her system of banking, of funding, 
and of taxation, Holland is ready and eager to join in the 
establishment of a monetary policy which would bring order out 
of the weltering chaos into which trade and production were 
plunged by the ill-considered action of twenty years ago. Belgium 
and Italy, of the now-suspended Latin Union, are like-minded. 
Few doubt that Russia would accede to a bimetallic convention ; 
most believe that Austria would do the same. My own country, 
with seventy millions of people, is only too eager and anxious to 
see the wrong of the past righted by the remonetization of silver. 

Of the possibly recalcitrant States, Sweden and Norway might 
stand out against the general consent of the nations. Portugal and 
Turkey were long England’s sole supporters in the championship 
of gold monometallism ; but even their financial pride might stoop 
to bimetallism in such company. Switzerland is the only one ot 
the European States which would, under all circumstances, be prac- 
tically certain to maintain monometallism; but even without 
Switzerland a successful result might be attained. 

In such a situation—with so many nations waiting upon 
England, and none willing to nove without her—is it not pertinent 
to enquire whether the last word has been spoken on this subject ? 
whether the present position of this country has been taken after 
a full consideration of all the elements of the problem of inter- 
national trade ? whether England does not owe something more to 
the world, of which she is so important a part? whether even the 
particular interests of the British Empire are being served by an 
isolated, unsympathetic, and uncompromising attitude in a matter 
of universal concern? May I venture to suggest the question 
whether, in spite of the well-known impartiality of the Metro- 
politan Press, the hospitality with which the views of bimetallists 
have been welcomed to its columns, the candour and courtesy with 
which the opinions of the many illustrious statesmen and authori- 
tative economists who support that system have there uniformly 
been treated, the larger aspects of international bimetallism have 
yet received an adequate consideration? Professor Foxwell has 
excellently well stated the two widely-differing views of money that 
may be taken, according as problems of internal equivalence or 
problems of external valuation are deemed the more important. 
There is no occasion to disparage the arguments which have been 
used to maintain and promote the monometallic system. The ad- 
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vantages of that system are plain, manifest, unmistakable, so far 
as one of the great functions of money is concerned. But these 
advantages may be bought too dearly, if at the sacrifice of the 
larger interest of the regular, confident, progressive production of 
wealth. 

What the monometallist says is true, but it is only one-half the 
truth, and it is the lesser and the meaner half. Unquestionably, 
monometallism enables you todo the business you have to do with 
greater ease and with less friction; but does not the experience 
of the world—aye, of England itself—during the past twenty years 
show that the adoption of a system which sets the two halves of the 
commercial world at variance and discord, monetarily speaking, 
gives you less business to do? Have not the navigation interest, the 
manufacturing interest, the agricultural interest, even the trading 
interest, felt, and grievously felt, the loss of that par of exchange 
between the gold-using and the silver-using nations which the 
bimetallic system so long maintained? A large economy is more 
than a minute finance. No one questions the accuracy with which 
monometallism takes tithe of mint, anise, and cummin; but we 
may rightfully charge it with neglecting the weightier matters of 
the law, which concern the public welfare in the highest degree. 
Whatever may be true of the banker, should not the great mer- 
chant care first and care most for those things which promote the 
large, continuous, ever-expanding volume of production ? 

With these few remarks I leave the general subject. Recent 
events have given an exceptional interest to the attitude of the 
United States on the Silver Question; and I have been asked to . 
address myself particularly to this theme. It is not an easy and 
simple thing to do, at a time when one of the great national parties 
has only within the week met in quadrennial convention, declared 
its sentiments, and nominated its candidate for the presidency ; 
and while we are still dependent on ocean cablegrams for informa- 
tion as to what was there said and done. I will, however, do my 
best to meet your natural desire to know how the American 
people stand on this important question; and, whatever my re- 
marks may lack in breadth or accuracy, they shall, at any rate, be 
neither timid nor time-serving. 

A little while ago, when speaking of the attitude of the European 
nations towards bimetallism I said that my own people are only 
too eager and anxious to contribute towards a fortunate solution 
of the problem. That eagerness and anxiety have unfortunately 
been too strong for prudence and diplomatic reserve. Diplomacy 
and reserve are not characteristic of the American people. What- 
ever they desire and believe in, they are even impatient to work 
for, and are ready to make sacrifices for, to the very limits of their 
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strength and of their means. It was in this spirit that the people 
of the United States took up the Silver Question, when the pain, 
the alarm, and the indignation of its whole commercial world were 
aroused by the early effects of demonetization. While the Euro- 
pean nations were investigating and discussing the causes and the 
effects of the fall of silver, we rushed precipitately into the breach ; 
and, by the Bland-Allison Bill of 1878, provided for the remone- 
tization of that metal and for a large compulsory coinage. That 
act was the will of the American people by a very large majority. 
It was undiplomatic, it was injudicious, it was practically mis- 
chievous, for by it we simply put our fingers into the door and took 
the squeezing that belonged by right to those who had brought 
about the trouble, and by just so much diminished the interest 
they might feel in remonetization. Yet I believe that act to have 
been one of genuine enthusiasm ; in the main, disinterested; in the 
main, loyal. Twelve years later, the American Congress, stung to 
the utmost impatience by futile efforts for the general remonetiza- 
tion of silver, in which one nation waited for others, and each was 
disposed to haggle as to its share of the common contribution, took 
another step forward, and passed the Sherman Act of 1890, by 
which still larger amounts of silver were to be purchased on 
Government account. It may have been magificent, in the view of 
those who took part in it; but it certainly was not war. The 
entire action of the United States, from 1878 to 1893, in the large 
coinage of silver dollars and in the large purchase of silver bullion, 
was prejudicial to the cause of bimetallism ; it was so held by the 
leading bimetallists of the United States, who opposed both the 
Bland-Allison and the Sherman Acts; it was so considered by the 
most authoritative economists of Europe. But it was in the main 
due to a loyal intention to undo the great wrong of demonetization, 
which followed the gold monometallic propaganda set on foot by 
the Paris Conference of 1867. The opposition to the measures 
referred to was almost solely on grounds of policy. As to the 
desirableness of restoring silver to the place it had immemorially 
held in the currencies of the world, there was no doubt in the 
minds of a vast majority of our citizens, Even to-day, after 
eighteen more years of wearing delay and irritating disappoint- 
ments, there is no proper gold monometallist party in the United 
States. There are a few city editors, of a type not unknown to 
you; a few bankers, especially among those having direct London 
connections; a few economists, mainly of the harsh, arbitrary, 
@ priori school, and some other highly respectable citizens whose 
intellectual conformation specifically adapts them to that sort of 
reasoning, who favour gold monometallism for its own sake. 
There are others, in greater numbers, whom the successive dis- 
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appointinents regarding the remonetization of silver have disposed, 
in a kind of despair of any other issue, to accept the situation 
without further struggle. But I assert in the most positive 
manner that, if a proposal for a bimetallic agreement were to 
come to the United States from the principal countries of Europe, 
the opposition, upon a popular vote, would be so trivial as not to 
be worth a formal count. That I may not be suspected of 
exaggeration, I quote the following from the Boston Herald, the 
leading gold monometallist paper of the second financial city of 
our country. ‘The article has reference to certain declarations 
made by Mr. Gray, of Delaware, in the United States Senate. It 
appeared in the Herald of March 30th, 1896 :— 


‘In this declaration Senator Gray climbs to a lofty level of soundness ; but we 
fear that he has no chance of persuading the American people to clamber up 
beside him. He takes up the position that the United States ought to maintain 
the single standard of gold, even if it stood alone in doing so. Though all the 
leading nations of Europe should unite to establish a double standard of the two 
precious metals, Mr. Gray would have this country hold aloof and refuse to come 
into the arrangement. Very well! The Herald has not a word to say against 
the scientific correctness of this position. The only criticism we make is that the 
Delaware senator, in assuming it, puts himself in a hopeless minority. He is 
quite out of touch with American sentiment. In Europe, especially in England, 
he would have plenty of company of the best possible kind ; but here, in the 
pending campaign, he will not find a sufficient number of followers to give any 
practical value to the strict doctrine which he so frankly professes. 

**In both parties the great mass of the sound money men are international 
bimetallists. They do not see much prospect of an international agreement on 
the matter ; but, if such an understanding could be reached, they would tumble 
head over heels to welcome it, Senator Gray would not find a corporal'’s guard in 
Congress to join him in rejecting a proposal from Great Britain, France, and 
Germany for the adoption of common ratio between silver and gold.” 


Another paragraph relates to a further suggestion of Senator 
Gray’s ; and then follows the magic word, “ Editor.” 

During all the long controversy which has gone on since the 
first demonetization of silver, it has been freely charged in Europe 
that the United States were chiefly moved to their successive 
efforts for the monetary rehabilitation of that metal, by a selfish 
and particular interest. Doubtless, this charge has been made in 
good faith; and it must be confessed that we have ourselves to 
blame, in large measure, for that unfavourable opinion. That 
opinion is, however, in my humble judgment, mistaken. Silver- 
ining, as carried on in the Rocky Mountain region, is one of the 
smaller of the vast and diversified industries of the United States ; 
and, while those who pursue it have pressed their cause in Con- 
gress with intense zeal, and while they have been given a greatly 
disproportionate political power by the system of the equal repre- 
sentation of States in the Senate, their utmost activity could never 
have seriously affected the public policy of the country, had not 
50* 
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the convictions of the people at large favoured every effort for the 
restoration of silver to its full rank asa money metal. But for this, 
there would have been no more likelihood of the Government 
purchasing silver bullion and storing it in the vaults of the Trea- 
sury, than of its buying pig-iron or copper, and holding it in a 
similar manner. The selfish and particular interest of the silver- 
mining communities of the United States, it will be observed, is not 
a financial, but wholly an industrial, one. With them, the question 
of silver-coinage is a question, not of monetary circulation, but of 
the sale of a product of their own. They have the same concern 
in this as the wool-raisers of Ohio and Michigan and the iron-pro- 
ducers of Pennsylvania and Tennessee have in the duties on wool 
and iron. 

It is, also, unfortunately true that there is in the United States a 
party consisting of those who, irrespective of any personal interest 
in silver production, have always advocated superabundant and 
cheap money. Such persons are to be found in all new countries, 
especially in agricultural and planting regions. In the United 
States, the men of this class, beaten on the issue of greenback-in- 
flation in 1874 and 1876, have taken up the issue of silver-inflation. 
They have adopted “the cause of silver,” not because silver is more 
valuable than paper (which they prefer), but because it is cheaper 
than gold, at the legal ratio. They are for depreciated silver be- 
cause, in their opinion, it is the next best thing (by which we 
should understand, the next worst thing) to unlimited greenbacks. 
What they really want is silver-inflation. Real bimetallism would 
deprive silver-coinage of half its charms for them. And yet, by 
the necessity of the case, they would be obliged to accept inter- 
national bimetallism; and their occupation as currency agitators 
would be gone. All the danger which has menaced the national 
credit from this source would at once disappear. Nothing has 
made this party formidable, since the sound beating it got twenty 
years ago, except the existence of a real grievance, in the forcible, 
unnecessary, and wanton demonetization of silver, and the steady 
and unceasing fall of prices. 

Such, as I conceive them, are the relations of the silver-producing 
and the inflation elements of the United States to the question of 
bimetallism. Widely separated from both of these classes, as to 
their economic views and motives, remain the true international 
bimetallists of that country, who constitute so large a majority of 
the American people that, on a fair issue—for example, as to the 
accession of the United States to a bimetallic league comprising 
England, France, and Germany—or any two of these—all opposition 
would be swept away as by a whirlwind. These men are not in- 
flationists, although, in accordance with their general economic 
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views, they earnestly deprecate a diminishing money-supply. That 
contraction of the currency is an evil, does not need to be argued 
before an American constituency. Instinctively our people shrink 
from it, as, in the language of Mr. Balfour, “ one of the most be- 
numbing and deadening influences which can touch the springs of 
enterprise in any country.” The glib demonstrations of @ priort 
economists, that it does not in the least matter what the volume 
of the currency may be, are lost on them. They know contraction 
to be a curse, as surely as men climbing a mountain-side know that 
the more rarified becomes the air the harder it is to breathe and 
the more the heart refuses its action. They have too recently and 
too painfully experienced its effects, in enhancing the burden of all 
debts, in cutting into the profits of business, in paralysing enter- 
prise, and heaping capital up into great, useless masses, to pay any 
attention to reasoning of that sort. 

These men are not bimetallists because they have any wish to 
scale down debts and pay off mortgages in a depreciated cur- 
rency. Among them are to be found the vast majority of the men 
who have built up the gigantic fabric of American industry, and 
have helped to place the bonds of the United States so high in 
the markets of the world. Anything that threatened to touch the 
credit of the nation would be to them more hateful than death. 
They are bimetallists because they believe that this system will at 
once avoid the evils of 4 restricted circulation, secure a par of ex- 
change between gold countries and silver countries, and promote 
stability in the money of the commercial world. Within the past 
week a gentleman occupying a high financial position said to me: 
“We, in England, want a money that is as good as gold ; if there is 
any better money than that, we want it.” This is precisely our 
attitude. We know that there is a better money than a money of 
gold alone. It is furnished by the two metals joined in the money- 
function, as under the French law of 1803; only, we reasonably 
desire for it a larger factor of safety than can, in the present day, 
be secured by any one country acting for itself alone. Such a 
money would be a better money, because it would be a sounder 
money, being, according to its very description, more widely based. 
It would be a more honest money, to use the favourite phrase of 
my country, because its value-variations would, according to the 
adinission of every economist worth quoting on such a subject, be 
less than the value-variations of monometallic money. 

Such, down to the beginning of the present year, were the 
positions and views of the three classes which, in addition to a 
small but devoted band of gold monometallists, made up the 
American people. Within a few months the outward and formal 
attitude of our political parties has greatly changed; a monetary 
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agitation, rarely equalled in its energy and intensity, has set in; 
and events have rushed rapidly to a crisis. In June, the Republi- 
can Party met in national convention at St. Louis; nominated their 
candidate for the Presidency ; and adopted a declaration of princi- 
ples. In that convention the all-engrossing question related to the 
currency. The result was a resolution absolutely in the spirit of 
the British Bimetallic League, viz. the maintenance of the gold 
standard, without further coinage of silver except by international 
agreement. This expresses the view of the bimetallists of the 
United States, England, France, and Germany alike. Disingenuous 
efforts have been made by some partisan newspapers to create the 
impression that the St. Louis Convention pronounced for gold 
monometallism. Not only the terms of the resolution, but the 
records of the proceedings, are dead against this view. The 
nominee of the party is a man who never was a monometallist, and 
could not be one if he tried. During twenty years of public life 
he has uniformly spoken and voted for bimetallism, the only 
trouble in his case being a certain leaning towards the possible 
free coinage of silver by the United States alone. 

Again, the resolution adopted at St. Louis is known as the 
Koklsaat Resolution. I have here a declaration of principles put 
forth from Chicago in the latter part of 1894. I read the text. 


‘** The Committee is formed for the purpose of promoting the establishment of 
international bimetallism upon the plan of the Latin Union, but with a broader 
basis. Those concerned in the movement, while earnestly opposed to free coinage 
of silver, or any increased use of silver by this country independent of inter- 
national action and agreement, believe that the repeal of the purchase clause of 
the Sherman Act affords a fitting and fortunate opportunity for advancing the 
cause of international bimetallism. They believe that the day is not far distant 
when the necessities of commerce will compel the international use of silver, 
as well as of gold, in the currencies throughout the world.” 


This declaration is signed by the first fifty-two citizens of that 
great inland metropolis. If any man who was asked to sign it 
declined to do so, I never heard of it. Among the names are not 
a few well known as far away as London, such as Philip D. Armour, 
Lyman J. Gage, Marshall Field, Robert T. Lincoln, George M, 
Pullman, J. W. Doane, L. Z. Leiter, Henry W. King, Marvin 
Hughitt. On this list, the second name is that of H. H. Kohlsaat, 
the reputed author of the St. Louis resolution. 

Still again, the political energy and diplomatic skill which 
carried that resolution through the convention, against the avowed 
purpose of so-called “managers” of Mr. McKinley’s candidature 
to have no specific mention of the gold standard, were, by univer- 
sal acknowledgment, furnished by Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
more than by any other, perhaps more than by all other men, there 
present. I hold in my hand the declaration of the Boston 
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Bimetallist Committee, under date of February 5th, 1894, in terms 
absolutely identical with those of the Chicago declaration, and 
signed by many of the leading bankers, manufacturers, merchants, 
and railroad presidents of that city. On that list I not only read the 
name of the Honourable George Frisbie Hoar, the venerable Senior 
Senator from the staunchly Conservative State of Massachusetts, 
a State which during the War of Secession bought sterling exchange 
in London, sometimes at a premium of 100 per cent., to pay in 
gold every dollar of interest or principal of its public debt, which 
by the law of the land had been declared payable in legal-tender 
paper; but I also read the name of his young, able, vigorous, 
scholarly, and eloquent colleague, the Honourable Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

It will thus abundantly appear that the attempt to make the 
attitude assumed by the Republican Party at St. Louis appear 
hostile to bimetallism is utterly unjustifiable. It is more than 
that; it is a scandalous perversion of facts. 

On the other hand, the Democratic Party, at its convention in 
Chicago last week, to the deep regret of many patriotic citizens 
altogether irrespective of partisan convictions, and wholly from a 
view to the national honour and credit, adopted a resolution de- 
manding the free coinage of silver, at the ratio of 16 to 1, with- 
out reference to the action of other countries. To this result the 
silver-mining interest contributed; the inflation-element contri- 
buted; the so-called Populist, or Socialist, Party contributed. All 
these, however, would have been insufficient to commit the Demo- 
cratic Party to a policy so profoundly distrusted by all conserva- 
tive men, had it not been for the deep dissatisfaction and angry im- 
patience felt by hundreds of thousands of sincere bimetallists, west 
and south, at the frequent disappointments and humiliating 
failures experienced in the efforts made by the United States to 
secure the co-operation of European Powers in the re-establishment 
of international bimetallism. That action has been passionately 
taken ; it will speedily be regretted, if it is not already regretted, 
by many of those who participated in it. It was taken against the 
earnest advice, protest, and warning of some of the staunchest 
bimetallists of the United States, like the Honourable W. C. 
Whitney, of New York, and ex-Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, 
a member of the Boston Bimetallist Committee, and of the eastern 
delegates to the convention, generally. 

It would not be becoming for me to enter, here, upon partisan 
predictions ; but I confidently believe that the maintenance of the 
gold standard in the United States is not a whit less secure, by 
reason of anything that was done at Chicago, last week. In spite 
of many friendly suggestions from this side of the water, we are 
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not going to pull anybody’s chestnuts out of the fire. The United 
States will maintain the position it has so long held, as a nation 
thoroughly believing in bimetallism, and, in the main, disin- 
terestedly desirous to promote that object, yielding place to none 
in its readiness to make all reasonable exertions, and sustain 
all reasonable sacrifices, for the common good. But the great 
Republic of the West will make no doubtful experiments in 
finance, at any rate, none more questionable than what it did in 
1878 and 1890. The bonds of the United States will continue to 
be paid in gold coin or its full equivalent ; and its credit will stand 
where it has ever stood since the triumphant vindication of its 
nationality, in the War of Secession. 
Francis A. WALKER. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


YEARS ago a young and thoughtless man carrying on the pro- 
fession, trade, or business of a free-lance journalist presumed to 
congratulate a friend upon the dignity of his position as assistant 
editor of a great daily paper. Those were the days when editors 
were editors, when nobody dreamed of assigning the title of 
“News Editor” or “Sporting Editor” to the man who divided 
his time between the scissors, the paste, and the noisome and 
oleaginous flimsy, or to the man who knocked into shape the 
effusions of the sporting reporter. Those were the days also when 
to be an assistant editor was to occupy a position of responsibility, 
trust, and power; whereas in these times the assistant editor is too 
often nothing better than the editor’s secretary. The assistant 
editor and the free-lance journalist were not far apart in age; they 
had almost been contemporaries at Oxford; but the man of digni- 
fied position had a harassed and weary look, tired eyes, and a ragged 
beard ; and the free-lance was young and lusty as an eagle. And 
this was the answer to the congratulation :— 

“My dear X, wait until you have tried your hand as an editor, 
then you will know what it is to long for the days that are past ; 
you will realize that the life of a tolerably successful contributor is 
a thousand times more choice-worthy than that of an editor. I 
used to write with pleasure, and to take a modest pride in my work. 
Now I never write a line except to fill up ‘white, or to make an 
article turn the column. Much of my time is spent in spoiling the 
work of others.” 

I was the free-lance, and I owed many an obligation to the clever 
man who never altered except to improve ; but I left him then, sit- 
ting with a bundle of wet proofs beside him under the glare of an 
Argand lamp; and when I reached my club, and told the story to 
another casual contributor, I was quite ready to endorse the com- 
ment, “Poor A is one of those men who never know when they are 
well off.” But since those days I have become an editor, and A has 
returned to the ranks of the contributors. He came to see me a 
few days ago, full of spirits and good-humour, looking, and avow- 
ing that he felt, ten years younger, in that he had passed “from 
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penal servitude to liberty.” He observed also, truthfully enough, 
that the wear and tear of editing had turned my hair grey. 

It is in the capacity of an editor, and with the view of proving 
that even a worm will turn, that I offer some observations suggested 
by the article on “ Editors,” by “A Contributor,” which appeared 
in The National Review for June. My remarks cannot take the 
form of a reply, because “A Contributor’s” disjointed anecdotes do 
not amount to an indictment of editors in general. Nor shall I 
permit myself references to individuals, easily to be understood by 
the public, since, in my poor judgment, to speak of an editor who 
is “reputed to set more store by the names of his contributors 
than by the quality of their contributions,” to describe another 
as “Euphues Junior,” and to pour whole sauce-boats of melted 
butter upon two or three named editors (who are not at all likely 
to value the unasked flattery), is to set an example unworthy of 
imitation. Nor shall I address my observations to writers of ex- 
perience, who, because they know their business and the limita- 
tions under which an editor works, never complain, and are the 
backbone of periodicals and of journalism. Such men stand in no 
need of advice or of gentle reproof. They may not have contributed 
to five daily, eight weekly, six monthly periodicals, and to one 
quarterly periodical, as “A Contributor” tells us he has. Their 
work, indeed, is performed so well, is delivered so punctually, 
and reaches editors so perfectly ready for use, that the number 
of channels through which it is distributed to the world grows 
ever less and less. But there is another, and that a very large, 
army of writers for the Press, and in that army “A Contributor” 
has a place. In it are men and women of all ages, who circulate 
their productions profusely amongst editors. A great volume of 
their work passes under my eye. Sometimes the manuscript 
bears the marks of many journeys through the post. Some- 
times it has the ornament of a fresh front page to disguise its 
age and its history of misfortune; often it is accompanied 
by a note, which, to me personally, seems touchingly pathetic. 
The writers of these notes ought to read Mr. Thackeray’s 
Thorns in the Cushion; so reading they would learn that 
appeals ad misericordiam may pain the editor, but must not be 
permitted to influence his judgment. The magazine, the weekly 
review, and the daily paper are offered to the public which refuses 
to make any allowance for imperfections in the finished production, 
and does not see the heart-breaking plea which accompanied it to 
the editorial office. In this same genus of peripatetic manuscript 
is a species emanating from writers who deserve no sympathy at all. 
They are more irrational and not less troublesome than the prowl- 
ing cabman. He, at worst, confines his importunity to wayfarers 
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who appear likely to be able to engage him. They, on the contrary, 
waste innumerable postage stamps in forwarding to editors utterly 
hopeless manuscripts which, by their very tone and length, prove 
that the writers have never so much as wasted a thought upon the 
character and the quality of the paper conducted by the editor 
upon whom they design to inflict trouble) How many Radical 
squibs have been placed into Tory letter-boxes ? How many Tory 
essays have been hurled at Radical editors? Why do women 
attempt to storm the fortresses of serious journals with columns 
of so-called gossip, the said gossip consisting of stale scandal and 
rubbish about chiffons? All these time-wasting insults are flung 
at numberless editors every day. Yet, even at the most un- 
promising contribution, the editor must glance, for, in the accumu- 
lated mass, he may chance to find that pearl without price, a use- 
ful contributor, who, pace “ A Contributor,” is uncommonly like to 
a black swan. But that is no excuse for the reckless want of con- 
sideration of the general contributor whose conduct gives rise to 
the suspicion that he keeps a clerk for no other purpose than that, 
with a list of some hundreds of heterogeneous publications before 
him, he may send on to the next station, so to speak, the rejected 
addresses of the morning’s mail. 

After making all reasonable allowance for the disappointment 
of unsuccessful writers, after admitting that no honest editor 
can expect to be popular among contributors, the plain fact 
remains that the casual contributor does not understand his true 
position. His demands are frequently unreasonable, and there 
need be little hesitation in saying that he receives far more 
consideration than he deserves. “Not to answer a civil letter 
on business is at once ill-bred and unbusinesslike, whether the 
recipient occupies an editorial chair or not.” So writes “A 
Contributor”: but the observation is unsound and absurd. In 
my private capacity, I receive, every day, civil and even fulsome 
letters on business, offering to lend me money, to sell me cigars, 
wine, baby’s socks, and a thousand things. The writers offer me 
something I do not require or cannot afford to buy; and I 
answer, as no doubt “A Contributor” answers, by silence. In 
strict logic the uninvited contributor stands in precisely the 
same position as the volunteer money-lender. When unasked 
he sends his goods on approval, in the face of a notice to the effect 
that rejected articles cannot be returned, he stands in the same 
position as the tobacconists who send out sample boxes of 
cigarettes. But he obtains far more courteous treatment than 
is accorded to the tradesman. An attempt, at the least, is made 
to read the most ill-written manuscript; sometimes it is even 
sent up to the printers in the faint hope that, after they have 
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wrestled with it, the meaning of the scrawl may be extracted. 
If it be rejected, it is almost invariably returned, whether stamps 
have been enclosed or not. Such is the practice of nearly all 
reputable publications; there are, however, a few exceptions 
in the shape of papers which give distinct notice that they will 
not take the trouble to return unsuitable contributions. These 
papers are perfectly well-known, their rule of business is strictly 
honest, and the man who runs the risk of submitting articles 
to them and loses his venture has none but himself to blame. 
Most editors, however, return that which they cannot use, and 
when they fail to do so, the reason is one out of three. The 
first is the most common: the contributor has not affixed his 
name and address to the manuscript, and as the pretty note 
explaining the virtues of the article which came at the same 
time has been destroyed, nobody knows to whom the contribu- 
tion belongs. I have scores of articles in a cupboard to which 
this statement applies. The second reason is less common, but 
not rare. It is to be found in the persistency with which some 
writers continue to submit articles after they have been re- 
quested to discontinue the practice. The third reason is that 
articles are sometimes retained because, in holiday time, when 
good writers are lazy, it may be necessary to use matter of slightly 
inferior quality. 

But contributors go beyond all limits of reason when they demand 
that the question whether their work shall be accepted or rejected 
and returned shall be decided within a limited period of time. The 
organ over which I have the honour to preside is not of daily ap- 
pearance ; but there is not a moment to spare on press day, as a 
contributor with any sense in his head must know full well. Yet 
it is not at all rare for me to receive a great roll of paper on press 
day, and when I open it a few days later, to find that it contains a 
request, or blunt demand, that the offered contribution shall be 
sent back by return of post if not accepted. From “A Contributor's” 
point of view, I suppose, I ought to be penitent; but in truth I 
feel not a pang of remorse in the matter. The editor is not the 
servant of the contributor, but of him concerning whom the writer 
of the article under consideration observes generically “the pro- 
prietor is a common trader, whose profoundly commercial in- 
stincts are the curse of honest journalism.” Here is fine high- 
falutin nonsense for you, written by a man, or a woman, who, after 
writing for twenty publications, after taking all the money he could 
obtain for his work, and taking payment twice on one occasion, 
always turns round and bites the hand that fed him. 

Of some of the minor grievances of “A Contributor” it is un- 
necessary to speak at any length. He is pleased to object to the 
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various ways in which editors do their work. Euphues Junior, he 
tells us, used to “sprinkle the pages of his contributors” with 
peculiar phrases, tricks,and mannerisms, That is true enough, but 
it has to be observed that the editor thus described applied this 
method consistently and with the set purpose of giving unity of 
tone to his paper, that his practice was well-known in the literary 
world, and that his regular staff held him in an affectionate esteem 
which did honour to him and to them. When the casual contri- 
butor objected to the process a very simple and obvious course was 
open to him. But a contributor cannot pocket his money and ex- 
pose his bleeding heart at the same time, any more than he can in- 
troduce his wife to an old love and talk of blighted affections. “A 
Contributor ” objects also to little Gudgeon—I may be Gudgeon for 
all I know—whose “alterations are conceived in a niggling mood 
and designed to water down any spirit shown by the contributor to 
a standard of general feebleness.” Perhaps Gudgeon discovered 
that some contributors mistook vulgarity for spirit; and certainly 
most of us will agree with Gudgeon in insisting upon “ grammatical 
precision or something of that kind.” Gudgeon also seems to have 
distrusted “ A Contributor’s” accuracy; and Gudgeon appears to 
have been justly suspicious, for the aggrieved one complains of 
another editor, who left him to himself, mistakes and all, and com- 
mends The Times for improving his work by suppressing indiscreet 
words, inserting fresh paragraphs, and rearranging stops. This 
confession does not leave the firm conviction that “ A Contributor ” 
is a finished or perfect writer. He is the kind of man who must 
expect to see the fruit of his labour altered, more or less, by various 
editors according to their individual tastes; but he is quite right in 
saying that, in signed articles, obvious slips only ought to be touched 
by the editorial hand. 

The man, or woman, who has written for twenty publications 
has, like our old friend “ one who has fired 20,000 shots at marks,” 
some sound advice to give to the beginner. By all means let 
him who would make his way in that part of the literary king- 
dom over which editors reign eschew introductions as he would 
poison. Especially let him avoid introductions given by one 
editor to another. In such cases the second editor thinks the first 
a bore, for good contributors are not to be picked up by the way- 
side, and the editor who finds one has a pretty way of keeping him 
to himself. So,in nine cases out of ten, the introduced is sus- 
pected by the introducee of being a nuisance of whom the intro- 
ducer wishes to be rid. This suspicion is an obstacle to the intro- 
ducee at the outset, and if he overcomes it by submitting a sound 
and acceptable article, he does no more than he might have done 
just as well by submitting the article in the first instance. In fact, 
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there is always a market for good wares, and they stand in no 
need of the puff preliminary; nay, they have a better chance 
without it. With commonplace stuff, of course, the market is 
glutted, and circumstances will sometimes compel the publication 
of a good deal of it. But the beginner must not delude himself 
into the belief that his commonplace productions will secure the 
honour of print for many a long day, for men who have done good 
work in the past and will do good work in the future have, it is 
submitted very properly, a stronger call on the editor. In short, 
the new man must be satisfied that he has something of striking 
merit to offer if he hopes to hear that it has been accepted. On 
this point, however, he rarely feels difficulty. His satisfaction with 
his own work, he usually calls it craftsmanship, is instinctive. 

The advice to eschew personal visits is also wisely given by “A 
Contributor.” On a great daily journal no doubt daily consultation 
is necessary between the leader-writers and the editor. But that is 
because the policy of the paper on this question or that has to be 
settled in view of the most recent news in the world of politics. 
Occasional interviews are necessary between editor and leader- 
writers on weekly publications ; but here there is more time than 
in the case of the daily paper, and most of the consultation is done 
by correspondence. But with this kind of article the beginner has 
no concern, and he will be wasting his time by attempting to force 
an entry into the leading columns with any political article 
before he is invited. Nor will he be so invited until he has 
proved his capacity by writing forcibly, gracefully, and judiciously 
upon matters of minor importance; and, when the invitation 
comes, he will be well-advised to remember that the work into 
which he is about to plunge is far more difficult and far more 
dangerous to his reputation that that on which he was engaged 
before. 

It follows that there is no reason why the contributor or would- 
be contributor should attempt to see the editor—whether he is 
likely to succeed or not is another matter—in the first instance. 
And there are a good many reasons why he should not make the 
attempt. Every editor, when he is at his office, is full of occupa- 
tion. He has a vast amount of correspondence to read, many 
letters to answer, many schemes to think over, books to send 
out for review, subjects of leading articles to select, the policy 
of the paper to settle, proofs to read, MSS. to sit in judg- 
ment upon. The caller may be the very man whom the 
editor would be delighted to meet at the club or at dinner; 
in the office he is for the most part an unmitigated bore, 
and, experto crede, he, or she, is uncommonly difficult to get rid 
of. The busy men and women, the writers who are established, 
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have no time to spare for calls, and are able to realize that the 

penny post operates with punctuality and despatch. But to the 

writers, or embryo-writers, who are at a loose end, time is a matter 

of no importance. Having no occupation, or next to none, they 

will travel miles to see the editor, and to him, having caught him, 

they will discourse gently upon golf, or bicycling, or literature in 

general, or on their family history. In time, perhaps after ten 

minutes, perhaps after half an hour, and when the victim is begin- 
ning to fiddle with the door-handle, the contributor suggests a sub- 

ject, and, unless it is too manifestly ridiculous, the editor says he 

would like to see the article, and will be glad to have it submitted. 

In effect no advance has been made, for the article might have 

been submitted without all this trouble, and for “ middles ” alinost 

any subject will serve if it is treated skilfully. The treatment is 

the beginning and the end of the whole matter. Roast Pig, Letts’s 

Diary, Ribbons, do not sound the most promising subjects in 

creation, but Charles Lamb and Mr. Thackeray wrote about them, 
and could have written on any conceivable topic in a manner to 

charm the world. 

But this is parenthesis. Let us return to the contributor. 
Having obtained this permission to write, which he never required, 
he proceeds to suggest confidently that a few books, books upon 
which the authors have lavished endless labour and such ability as 
they possessed, should be entrusted to him for review. That attack 
parried, he invites the editor to appoint him dramatic critic in 
ordinary, but the request is received coldly. The fact is, that to 
ask for books to review, or to volunteer for dramatic criticism, is the 
mark of the amateur. At last the visitor is induced to go, the 
editor wades through a page of manuscript, and, as he turns to the 
next, a fresh visitor is announced. 

It is a weary business, and the late-comers must not complain if 
they meet with curt answers. Any man or woman who has to 
listen to half-a-dozen folks in succession blowing their own trum- 
pets—to be sure, poor souls, if they did not blow them there would 
be no braying of trumpets at all—is liable to grow short in the 
temper. And to this trumpet-blowing there is no limit. One 
contributor, who had written a little for me, observed complacently 
that it would be delightful to see my publication brilliant in every 
line, and that he, or she (cart-ropes would not draw the sex from 
me) could ensure that by writing more for me. Another, after 
some offered MS. of which I had the hardihood to disapprove had 
been rejected, was pleased to say that I had a supreme contempt 
for youth and originality. Another has complained of the refusal 
of a contribution on the ground that it was quite up to his usual 
standard. No doubt it was, but he forgot that there was a 
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standard of excellence also. In nine cases out of ten the volunteer 
will criticize, crudely, but with virulence, an article that has 
appeared recently. In such cases it is my invariable practice to 
reply that I wrote the article in question with my own hand. This 
answer is not always true; though it has been true on occasion ; 
but it is always effective, is, indeed, the only deadly repartee to 
what, in my firm opinion, is an act of gratuitous insolence. Some- 
times I wonder whether these visitors of mine go away thinking 
that their cause has been advanced. 

In effect, after want of consideration, illegible hand-writing, 
writing four times as much as they are asked to, using technical or 
foreign phrases which they do not understand and somebody else 
has to verify, and incorrigible unpunctuality, the worst fault of bad 
contributors—good contributors have no faults—is an almost in- 
credible vanity. That vanity is, I understand, a mark of the 
artistic temperament, and I know I once made an enemy for life of 
a flautist (quite deliberately, for I loathed his instrument) by telling 
him that another man could play the flute. Certainly that parti- 
cular characteristic of the artistic temperament seems to be 
acquired with considerable ease, and, once acquired, to be ineradi- 
cable. You may detect it, for example, in the first two pages of 
“ A Contributor's” article. I extract his words -— 


‘* There is only one editor whom I should like to kick, He directs the destinies 
of a famous periodical, and his name is known far and wide. I offered him an 
article on a subject of current interest. He took it, and kept it until it was too 
late for me to place the thing elsewhere at the time. Then he sent it back, but 
meantime he had appropriated my idea and had got someone else, supposed to be 
an authority, to write anether article on the same subject. He may be an 
honourable man, and this mancuvre may have been within his rights, but 
according to my notions it was a dirty trick, entirely opposed to the unwritten 
law of honourable journalism, which scrupulously respects property in ideas. He 
was quite at liberty to reject my contribution, and even to commission someone 
else to do the same thing, but then he should have told me so at once, and not 
have kept me out of the market until it was too late to compete with him in the 
pages of a rival. Subsequently I did publish my article elsewhere, and had the 
satisfaction of knowing that it attracted a good deal more attention than his 
substitute, which was, indeed, very poor stuff, written to order and in a hurry by 
a man who had really nothing to say.” 


As to the kicking, as I once told a blustering peer who asked me 
whether kicking an editor was as expensive as running a theatre 
(he had tried both with signal ill-success), a good deal depends on 
the size of the editor. But the point for consideration is the vanity 
of “ A Contributor.” He offered an article “on a subject of current 
interest.” The editor did not publish it, returned it after a time, 
and published another article on the same subject. The other 
article was “ very poor stuff, written to order and in a hurry by a 
man who had really nothing to say.” “Poor stuff” is “ A Contribu- 
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tor’s” opinion, “ written to order and in a hurry” is a mere guess 
in the dark, and “A Contributor” secured publication elsewhere, 
so he had nothing to complain of. Yet he complained that his 
“idea” was appropriated. What idea? Surely not the subject, 
for no man can presume to claira the monoply of a subject of cur- 
rent interest; surely, also, not the idea contained in “ A Contribu- 
tor’s” article, for the second article was “very poor stuff,” written 
“by a man who had really nothing to say,” whereas he would clearly 
have possessed a mine of ideas if he had seen “ A Contributor's” 
masterpiece. In fact,“ A Contributor” contradicts himself many 
times over. Strange, however, as it may seem, this complaint is 
not unusual. In very young days I have been disposed, but never 
quite foolish enough at last, to make it in relation to essays that 
have failed. But it has always seemed to me unwise, and calculated 
to expose me to hatred, ridicule, and contempt. Later experience, 
however, shows me that it is far from being rare for the suggestion 
to be made, sometimes in very abusive terms. There is, however, 
a plain truth which may be impressed upon the small fry of con- 
tributors. In subjects of current interest it is farcical that any man 
or woman should claim copyright. It is, indeed, difticult, impos- 
sible to me, to conceive any subject ancient or modern, interesting 
or uninteresting, with which any writer can claim an exclusive 
right to deal; nor can he acquire such a right by sending an article 
to an editor. If Jones offers me an article on tne Education Bill, 
or China and Japan, or shipwrecks, or what you will, may I not 
direct Robinson to take the subject in hand? The very suggestion 
that the “unwritten law of honourable journalism” prohibits me is 
childish. Of course, if I gave Robinson the article by Jones to read 
before he wrote, the matter would carry a different complexion. 
But even if editors were knaves, they would not dare be guilty of 
this dishonesty; for Robinson would protest. Again, as there is 
no copyright in subjects, though there may be a moral copyright 
in the method of treating them, so there is no monopoly of the 
commonplace and the obvious ; and it is to this lamentable truth 
that half the literary coincidences of history are due. It is difti- 
cult, perhaps, for the esteemed contributor to realize that the 
comments which he deemed sage, and the criticism which seemed 
to him acute and original as he wrote, are precisely the comments 
and the criticism which every man of ordinary intelligence would 
offer on the same topic. But editors, to their sorrow, find by 
experience that there is a weary monotony in the originality and 
the sapience of many contributors. 
Ayn Eprror. 
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THE UNPOPULARITY OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


Tue English House of Commons, after a past which has not been 
entirely democratic, has now undoubtedly become a very autocratic 
exponent of the democratic principle. From small beginnings it has 
grown, with the spirit of the age, tillit has acquired an authority 
which is sovereign in everything butin name. Twenty years age, 
or even less, the power of the Crown and of the House of Lords 
seemed to be dying of pure inanition. Within the last few years 
there have been signs of a change. Public opinion has apparently 
become alarmed. Political writers have pointed out that the old 
balance of power has been destroyed, and, with some persistence, 
have invited the country to consider the “referendum,” and the 
various expedients devised by the Constitution of the United States 
for checking the power of a purely democratic executive. It is 
impossible to say how far this apprehension is wide-spread. The 
future alone can tell ; but it may be of interest to put together some 
of the signs which are leading men to hint that the House of Com- 
mons has passed the zenith of its power and reputation. 

Before attempting to deal with the causes of what, if it exists, 
must be described as a very remarkable change of opinion, it may 
be well to enumerate one or two manifestations of the disfavour 
with which the House of Commons is beginning to be regarded. 
The fact is sufficiently notorious, and it will not be necessary to 
elaborate in great detail this portion of the theme. 

The House of Commons purports to be the guardian of the 
public purse, and probably the most useful work which it has per- 
formed throughout its long and honourable career has been its 
criticism of our public expenditure. From 1832 down almost to 
Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill of 1867, the House of Commons did 
much to repair the spendthrift corruption of earlier times. In 
recent years, more especially since 1867, when the fuller tide of 
democracy began to flow, the House of Commons has continued to 
encroach on the function of the executive and to direct rather than 
control the public expenditure. The great increase of taxation, 
both local and Imperial, which has taken place in the last thirty 
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years has been the result, not so much of the initiative of the Im- 
perial and local executives, as of the pressure brought to bear on 
our spending departments by popular representatives in Parlia- 
ment and the municipalities.. All the influence of the democracy 
has been cast in favour of more lavish public expenditure. 

At the. same time the scrutiny of the Estimates has become more 
and more a perfunctory farce. At the beginning of the present 
Session of Parliament (1896), the Government appears to have 
realized this aspect of the situation. Discussion in Supply had 
become, it was said, a mere cloak for obstruction. Such debate as 
arose was carried on almost entirely by the bores and self-adver- 
tisers who abound in the popular assembly. Effective obstruction, 
notwithstanding many new rules of procedure, was still possible 
under a system which allowed an unlimited discussion on the Esti- 
mates. Bills could be abandoned with considerable cheerfulness 
even by their promotors, but the Estimates must be passed. The 
carrying on of her Majesty’s Government, therefore, was the occa- 
sion of much unnecessary weariness of the flesh to Ministers, their 
supporters, and even to the Opposition. 

At this juncture, a far-seeing statesman proposed that debate on 
Supply should be limited to twenty days. It would theu be made 
clear that obstruction, confined to this comparatively short period, 
would not be effective. Members who had nothing to say might 
possibly desist from saying it at unnecessary length. The golden 
age of Parliamentary institutions might be expected to return. 
Criticism of the Estimates could not be more perfunctory than it had 
been, and it was quite possible that under the new arrangement it 
might again become effective. Above all, it would enable the 
House to adjourn earlier and seek its well-earned repose. 

This last consideration seems to have had the greatest weight. 
Alarmists, however, declared that the new proposals would facilitate 
legislation. The Government repudiated the suggestion with some 
warmth. Mr. Lowther, who proposed an amendment that, after 
Supply voted, the game should be at an end, was told that this pro- 
posal was unnecessary. The House was to some extent reassured. 
It was tacitly agreed that the most serious misfortune which could 
befall the nation, would be an arrangement giving the House of 
Commons more time for legislation. There were in the House of 
Commons, as of course there are in every assembly, a few paradoxers, 
who professed desire to see the House devoting more time to legis- 
lation, but their intervention in debate was not considered serious. 
Throughout the discussion there was manifested an eager, nay, 
almost an indecent, anxiety to get members sent away to their 
homes before they committed any mischief. 

This feeling does not appear to be confined to one party. The 
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respectable Radicalism of The Speaker had misgivings all of its own, 
leading it to object to the new rules, but based, as the following 
quotation will show, on the same patriotic desire that somehow or 
other the mischievous activity of the House of Commons should 
be controlled. The good of the people, in this case the limitation 
of the legislative power of the House of Commons, is desired by all 
parties; but no self-respecting party journal, of course, will admit 
that any measure proposed by the Opposition can contribute in the 
least to this ardently longed-for consummation. On February 29th, 
1896, accordingly The Speaker remarks, and, as it appears to me, 
with great propriety and truth, “‘ To us the danger of ill-considered 
reactionary legislation seems an increasingly grave one.” Again, 
“The block due to the weight of Supply at the end of the Session 
has hitherto prevented any great number of unconsidered Bills pas- 
sing.” The learned writer then points out that in America things 
are different. In that great republic the popular representatives 
passed an Act making it unlawful to give away anything with a 
pound of tea. The United States have a Constitution, and the 
Courts declared this remarkable outcome of representative wisdom 
to be unconstitutional. ‘“‘ But we,” continues The Speaker, “ who 
have no written Constitution, must rely on the House of Commons 
and its procedure to save us from such absurdities.” 

The House of Commons, so the Ministry seems to argue, is so 
conscious of its own incapacity, and is generally so discredited, that 
excessive legislative zeal is the last thing now to be feared. The 
Speaker gravely shakes its head, and points out how we owe our 
liberty in respect of the sale of pounds of tea to the debating 
powers of Dr. Tanner and his patriotic friends. The Speaker has 
naturally no confidence in the present Government, and suggests 
some doubt as to how far the budding Tory Democrat, and the deluge 
which possibly cometh after, will continue the admirable self- 
restraint which the present Ministry has promised to observe. 

With the merits of this high controversy it is unnecessary to 
meddle, it suffices to point out that while the Government wishes 
to pack the Members of the House of Commons off to their homes 
at the earliest opportunity, the wisest exponent of the Radical 
Opposition will not trust them to go off quietly, but prefers to 
keep them out of mischief by binding them in the toils of endless 
and irrelevant Parliamentary debate. The highest patriotism of 
both parties evidently lives in a state of extreme apprehension as to 
what the House of Commons will do next. This feeling Mr. Lecky 
(Democracy and Liberty, vol. i., p. 118) tells us is not confined to 
England. All over Europe and in the United States, “a growing 
distrust and contempt for representative bodies has been one of 
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the most characteristic features of the closing years of the 
nineteenth century.” . . . ‘ Laveleye,” he remarks, “has truly 
noted the sigh of relief that is felt in many lands when a Parlia- 
ment is prorogued, and the growing feeling that America has 
acted wisely in restricting many of her State Legislatures to 
biennial Sessions. He observes, with some cynicism, that Italy has 
one special advantage in her capital—the Roman malaria effectually 
abridges the Sessions of her Parliament.” 

While thus everyone is relieved when Parliament is prorogued, 
no one is desirous to hasten the time of its meeting. During the 
crisis of the Venezuela and Transvaal disputes, a perfect chorus 
arose from every class and section of society: ‘‘ What a mercy it 
is that Parliament is not sitting!” The music halls and, to some 
extent, perhaps, the enterprise of the Press caused a slight em- 
barrassment to the Ministers responsible for foreign and colonial 
affairs, but this, so it was said, was a mere bagatelle to the incon- 
venience and mischief that would have been caused, if all the great 
authorities on foreign and colonial policy who sit in the House of 
Commons had been able to debate the subject with that impartiality 
and cosmopolitan frankness which always distinguishes them. 

Again, when Parliamentary candidates fall out, the general 
public obtains much interesting information which cannot fail to 
make a deep and lasting impression. It is an integral part of our 
theory of popular government that the free and enlightened electors 
of an English constituency form, for political purposes, an impartial 
and competent tribunal. It is a rude shock to the feelings of the 
constitutionalist, when disappointed candidates come forward and 
declare that the verdict of the free and enlightened has been sold 
for a parcel of soup tickets. This incredible contention has been 
supported by statements made during the hearing of recent election 
petitions by numerous specimens of the free and enlightened who 
swore that they had themselves accepted bribes. Some went the 
length of formulating a tariff in terms of pots of beer. Others 
affirmed that, having been drunk for some days at election time, 
they still found money in their pockets, a fact which irresistibly 
led them to the conclusion that the money had been placed there 
for purposes of bribery. In one notorious instance two judges of 
the High Court listened for about forty days to details of this nature ; 
then, with the strong common-sense and impartiality which always 
distinguishes the English Bench, they very properly set this 
evidence on one side, remarking that such incidents were not 
unusual at elections, and that the electorate of St. George-in-the- 
East, if not as pure as the driven snow, was still quite as pure, as 
sober, and as competent to elect a representative as is required by 
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the terms of the Corrupt Practices Act, 1883.* The unsuccessful 
candidate, it is true, has been found guilty of an illegal practice, 
but the fact redounds to the credit of the constituency, for it refused 
to be beguiled by the seductive device of Mr. Benn, who seems to 
have nailed a portrait of himself to a stick and used it as a banner 
in a way and under conditions forbidden by the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment. Reasonable men must accept the finding of Her Majesty’s 
judges, but unfortunately all men are not reasonable, and though 
the purity of Parliamentary elections has been amply vindicated in 
St. George-in-the-East, there are many other places where the 
popular misgiving has not been removed by a like searching 
judicial enquiry. Notwithstanding, therefore, the vindication of 
electoral purity pronounced by the judges, such is the prejudice of 
the popular mind against the House of Commons and its methods 
of election, that the vulgar are to this day of a contrary opinion. 
After all, we are governed not by the opinion of the judges, but 
by the opinion of the vulgar, and it is quite possible that some 
erudite member of this latter class may support his contention that 
Parliamentary elections are not devoid of corrupt influences, by the 
following quotation from the philosophic page of Mr. Lecky’s re- 
cent volume :— 

«* Another tendency, which is very manifestly strengthening in English politics, 
is that of attempting to win votes by class bribery. With very large democratic 
constituencies, in which a great proportion of the voters are quite indifferent to the 
main questions of party politics, some form of corruption is certain to arise. The 
kinds of bribery, it is true, which prevailed in England under an unreformed 
Parliament have either disappeared or greatly diminished. . . . But a form 
of bribery which is far cheaper to the candidate, yet far more costly to the 
nation than that to which our grandfathers were accustomed, has rapidly grown. 
As Sir Henry Maine has truly said, the bribery which is most to be feared in a 
democracy is that of ‘legislating away the property of one class and transferring 
it-to another.’ Partial, inequitable taxation, introduced for the purpose of 


obtaining votes, is an evil which in democratic societies is only too likely to 
increase.” 


Again, the same high authority may be cited for the opinion that, 


«* When the votes of a body of men in a nearly balanced contest may be purchased 
with public money, or at least lost if public money is withheld, a higher standard 
of public virtue than is now general is required to resist a mode of bribery which 
is at once cheap, easy, and not illegal.” 

The graver offences of our forefathers in respect of soup and 
illegal banners are now prohibited by all the terrors of the law, 
but no indictment can be brought against the “ cheap, easy, and not 
illegal” mode of bribery adopted by their more scrupulous and 
penurious sons. 


* Injustice is done to the anxiety of Parliament to purge itself of the rise of 
corruption by quoting only one Act. Acts for this purpose have been passed in 
1842, 1852, 1854, 1858, 1863, 1868, 1879, 1883, and the present Government has 
promised further legislation on the subject. 
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Earlier generations have questioned the reasonableness of the 
hereditary principle of selection for high office in the State, and the 
tendency of recent years has been to exalt the popular representa- 
tive principle at the expense of every other form of selection. It 
seems incontestable that this new superstition is now, in its turn, 
being undermined by the more critical spirit of the present 
day. In this connection it is worth while to notice one curious 
incident brought to light in the course ofa recent election petition ; 
it will throw some light on the working of representative institu- 
tions generally, and explain the disillusionment which is now over- 
taking them. Hitherto, appointment to even the humblest position 
in our judicial system had been kept apart from the popular elective 
element. This precaution has not been observed in some of the 
judicial appointments in the United States, and, as we all know, 
with most disastrous result. It was a bright inspiration of the late 
Government that the elective principle might be introduced with 
advantage into the choice of justices of the peace. It was accord- 
ingly enacted that the chairman of a vestry or a district council 
should ex officio be created a justice of the peace. The chairman 
of a certain vestry, who seems to have filled many of the local 
posts of honour, became in this way a justice of the peace. Un- 
fortunately for himself, however, he came forward as a witness to 
attest the demoralizing results of soup distribution, thereby render- 
ing himself liable to cross-examination as to character and general 
credibility. He was obliged to admit that he had been in the habit 
of receiving presents from contractors to the various boards of 
which he was an influential member, and from a publican who was 
an applicant before the licensing jurisdiction of the Bench of 
magistrates. The facts were put before one of the London police 
magistrates, who committed this popularly elected justice of the 
peace for trial at the Central Criminal Court, where, however, the 
Grand Jury threw out the bill. We do not question the justice of 
the decision, but incidents of this sort do not fan enthusiasm for 

popular government to a white heat. 

On two or three occasions within the last few years, the Lower 
House has tried to raise an agitation against the Peers. The general 
public, if it has not actually sided with the Peers, has not taken 
the slightest notice of these attempts. Outside the ranks of blinded 

partisans, the predominant feeling is probably one of regret that the 
House of Lords has not used its power of veto more often and more 
resolutely. Constitutional writers, as in the passage already quoted 
from The Speaker, are keenly alive to the danger of the present 
situation. The safeguard which The Speaker finds in the congestion 
of business brought on by the irrelevancy and loquacity of Members 
of Parliament, though it may have worked well in the past, is not 
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altogether satisfactory, and a more dignified substitute for the con- 
stitutional courts of the United States is undoubtedly wanted. For 
this reason the renascent authority of the House of Lords has been 
welcomed in many quarters. Unfortunately, the House of Lords 
has been identified with one political party. There is now no real 
difference between parties, both are the delegates of the democracy. 
If the House of Lords permits a Conservative House of Commons to 
legislate at pleasure, it is obvious that the public expectation which 
regards the Peers as a protection against popular tyranny is doomed 
to disappointment. The public, in looking to the Lords for assist- 
ance in this crisis, may be leaning, it is plausibly objected, ona 
broken reed. Earlier criticism has destroyed men’s belief in the effi- 
cacy of hereditary and aristocratic rule. A different, but equally con- 
clusive line of argument is to-day destroying the halo of enthusiasm 
which attaches to popular government. The pendulum may sway 
backwards and forwards between these two extremes of opinion, 
but the general results will probably be an ever-increasing scep- 
ticism as to the constructive capacity of all forms of govern- 
ment. 

One other symptom of the time is worthy of notice. The magni- 
tude and complexity of the interests with which legislation attempts 
to deal, are proved by the frequent appointment during recent 
years of commissions and committees of enquiry. Obviously, these 
bodies are intended to conduct their enquiries, and frame their 
reports in a judicial spirit. It is a lamentable fact that when 
Members of the House of Commons are included in these bodies, 
the business almost invariably loses its judicial character. A very 
notable instance of this is to be found in the proceedings of the 
Royal Commission on the Aged Poor. The subject to be investi- 
gated was one on which opinions were bound to differ. No excep- 
tion is taken to this, but the singular feature is the nature of the 
reasons given by the political members for their dissent from the 
verdict of the majority. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
has marked the fact by witholding his signature because “ the 
subject has now, to a considerable extent, become one of party 
controversy.” A general election was near, and no politician was 
anxious to deprive himself of any votes by returning an answer 
which might give offence to a section of the electorate. The 
minority, who were definitely in favour of some plan of State pen- 
sions, complain that the report of the majority ‘does not propor- 
tionately represent public opinion on the subjects remitted to us,” 
and the political signatories of the majority report hasten to nullify 
the effect of their verdict, which denies the necessity and practica- 
bility of a State provision for old age, other than is already pro- 
vided by the poor law, by affirming “that the strength of public 
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opinion brought before us on this subject cannot, and ought not to 
be ignored.” 

This assumption that the object of a judicial enquiry is to find 
out and recommend not what is right, practicable, and statesman- 
like, but merely what the man in the street is saying, sets up an 
entirely new canon of political truth. There was a time when 
representatives were sent to the House of Commons to support a 
government which had views of its own. Ministers took the re- 
sponsibility of conducting their own enquiries and making up their 
own minds; they adopted a policy and enforced an acceptance of it. 
However subservient members may have been to their party, the 
political leaders of the party were not mere creatures of the caucus. 
Later, Ministers, instead of governing the country, leaving the 
nation free to approve or disapprove of their policy by constitu- 
tional methods, ceased to act on their own initiative, and looked 
round to catch an inspiration from the man in the street. This 
may or may not be an improvement on older methods, with that 
question we have now no concern, but the assertion is unanswerable 
that under such conditions it must occasionally be desirable to take 
certain questions out of the hands of the man in the street, because 
they require scientific consideration. Hence the necessity of en- 
quiry by Committee or Commission. Much valuable work has been 
done by such bodies in cases of exceptional difficulty. Of late 
years unfortunately there is a marked tendency in Members of the 
House of Commons to regard these enquiries as mere opportunities 
for electioneering, and, as a consequence, they have lost much of 
their judicial character. In other words, the rule of the man in 
the street has invaded the last refuge of scientific administration. 
Rightly or wrongly, a section of the public resents the way in which 
Members of the House of Commons have given away this last 
opportunity of appeal from the democracy to science. 

But, it is not only the general public which is becoming dis- 
satisfied. On the contrary, they are only arriving, slowly but 
surely, at the opinion which has long been entertained by some 
of the most distinguished political thinkers of the age. Mr. 
Froude in the singular apology which he framed for Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Reform Bill of 1867, remarks: “ In the opinion 
of the Conservatives the need of England was wise government, 
not political revolution. They might have said that if the ex- 
periment of democracy was to be tried, it should be tried by 
those who were in favour of the change on their own responsi- 
bility.’ As we all know they did not say so, for Mr. Disraeli 
educated them to say something else, as possibly was inevitable. 
“Tories of the old school,’ Mr. Froude continues, “ would have 
said so and dared the consequences, which might not have been 
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very terrible after all, and Parliamentary government would 
have escaped the contempt into which it is now so rapidly fall- 
ing.” 

Professor Flint in his work on Socialism remarks that when 
“a democracy fails to provide for itself a true aristocracy— 
raises to leadership not its ablest, wisest, and best, but the in- 
competent and unworthy—it must be held not to satisfy the 
requirements of good government. I doubt very much whether 
democracy in Britain is satisfying the requirement at present. 

. . It has been said, and there can be little doubt accurately 
said, that were the average of intellect in the Royal Society of 
London not greater than that in the House of Commons, British 
science would be the contempt of the world. Yet legislation, not 
less than science can only be successfully engaged in by persons 
of exceptional brain-power and thoroughly trained intellect. To 
be quite candid, however, I must add that what is most to be 
desiderated in our political rulers is not so much brain-power 
as moral fibre; not intellectual capacity, but integrity. On the 
only occasion on which I met J. S. Mill I heard him say, ‘I 
entered Parliament with what I thought the lowest possible 
opinion of the average member, but I left it with one much 
lower.’ Parliament has certainly not improved since Mr. Mill's 
time, and especially morally.” 

It would be easy to multiply quotations, but the following brief 
summary from Mr. Lecky must suffice :— 


‘* After all due weight has been given to the possible remedies that have heen 
considered, it still seems to me that the Parliamentary system, when it rests on 
manhood sutfrage, or something very closely approaching to manhood suffrage, is 
extremely unlikely to be permanent. This was evidently the opinion of Tocque- 
ville, who was strongly persuaded that the natural result of democracy was a 
highly concentrated, enervating, but mild despotism. It is the opinion of many 
of the most eminent contemporary thinkers in France and Germany, and it is, I 
think steadily growing in England. This does not mean that Parliaments will 
cease, or that a wide suffrage will be abolished. It means that Parliaments, if 
constructed on this type, cannot prematurely remain the supreme power among 
the nations of the world. Sooner or later they will sink by their own vices and 
inefficiencies into a lower plane. They will lose the power of making and un- 
making ministries, and it will be found absolutely necessary to establish some 
strong executive independently of their fluctuations. Very probably this exe- 
cutive may be established, as in America and under the French Empire, upon a 
broad basis of an independent suffrage. Very possibly upper chambers con- 
stituted upon some sagacious plan, will again play a great restraining and direct- 
ing part in the government of the world. Few persons who have watched the 
changes that have passed over our own House of Commons within the last few 
years will either believe, or wish that in fifty years time it can exercise the power 
it now does. It is only too probable that some great catastrophe or the stress of a 
great war may accelerate the change.” 


In an interesting contribution to The Nineteenth Century for 
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May, Mr. Morley has criticized with much severity Mr. Lecky’s 
methods of argument, but his own admissions seem to me to be 
almost as damaging as Mr. Lecky’s indictment. “ Socialism brings 
us to Militarism,” he remarks, and every Liberal will sympathize 
with his eloquent protest against the crushing burden of military 
and naval expenditure under which the so-called civilized world 
now groans. “ No other effect of democracy,” he concludes, “ is 
comparable with this, no other so surprising, no other so widely at 
variance with confident and reasoned anticipations. We can only 
be sure ”’—(Mr. Morley, to the disappointment of the reader, does not 
here give the grounds of this faith)—‘‘ that the retrograde military 
phase through which the modern world is now passing must be 
due to deeper influences than those belonging to democracy as a 
mere form of government, and must have its roots in the hidden 
and complex working of those religious and scientific ideas which 
at all times have exercised a preponderating influence upon human 
institutions and their working.” The argument applies, as I 
understand it, to our international relations. Here democracy has 
not succeeded in exorcising the spirit of the tiger and the ape. On 
the contrary, under its rule there seems to have come an accession 
of strength to our most savage and barbarous instincts. It is not 
alleged that democracy is the cause of these instincts, but merely 
that, internationally, it has displayed no organizing power capable 
of mitigating and subduing these anti-social elements of human 
nature. Let us transfer the argument from international politics 
to the relations which subsist between the individual members of 
society. 

Mr. Morley assumes that peace and a mutual respect for inter- 
national right is a higher form of polity than the system of armed 
brigandage to which Europe is now condemned. Mr. Lecky 
assumes, but is rebuked by Mr. Morley for the assumption, that the 
sense of right and wrong is the basis of respect for property and 
for the obligation of contract. ‘‘This will never do,” says Mr. 
Morley. ‘It begs the whole question. The Socialist believes 
that he can make an unanswerable case the other way, namely, for 
the proposition that the unsophisticated sense of right and wrong, 
so far from being the root of respect for property, is hostile to it, 
and is at this moment shaking it to its very foundation all over the 
modern world.” The Socialist apology for inaugurating a period 
of warfare against the institution of private property has its 
counterpart in international politics, in the revival of protectionist 
theory, and in the “ Jingoism ” which glories in colonial extension 
and aggressive Militarism. Mr. Morley is repelled by Militarism, 
Mr. Lecky by Socialism, and both perhaps assume, without suffi- 
ciently setting out the proof, the unreasonableness of the theory 
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which they condemn. But is Mr. Morley prepared to reconstruct 
the institution of private property? Can a periodical distribution 
of property by legislative revolution ever wholly supersede the 
recognized tenures which at present obtain? ‘The Opportunist will 
reply that on occasions these legalized revolutions are necessary. 
A small portion of our social arrangements should be liable to such 
rearrangements. The complaint, as I understand it, brought by 
Mr. Lecky, who, like Mr. Morley, is an Opportunist, is that under 
democracy the sphere of this legalized Robin Hood justice is being 
indefinitely extended, that, in Mr. Morley’s phrase, the institution 
of property, which rightly or wrongly is the present basis of 
industry, is being shaken to its very foundations. The result is a 
paralysis of industrial effort. Security of tenure and freedom of 
exchange are essential conditions of progress as it has been con- 
ceived and described by every coherent thinker. Militarism and 
Socialism, two forms of the same thing, destroy these conditions, the 
one as between nation and nation, the other as between man and man. 

Our ‘unsophisticated sense of right and wrong,” it may be 
admitted, desires a greater equality of condition. Democracy with 
its present tendency towards Socialism strives to attain this ideal by 
legislative processes, and is perpetually trying to stave off revolution 
by remodelling the tenure and institution of property. Stripped 
of all euphemisms this means that the primitive system of private 
warfare which civilization had destroyed is being revived again in 
the form of legislative war. The one valuable political discovery 
of the older Liberalism was that, if Government interference were 
reduced to a minimum, international trade would supersede inter- 
national war, and that the only practical Communism between man 
and man was Communism based on freedom of exchange. The 
reason that the prophecies of Cobden remain unfulfilled is that the 
condition above mentioned has never been present. 

The pertinent question to be answered by those who dispute the 
truth of Mr. Lecky’s proposition with regard to property is this: 
Can it be denied that under the auspices of democracy, there has 
been a certain retrogression, not only in the comity of our inter- 
national relations, but also in the growth of goodwill and mutual 
concession as between class and class and man and man? Has the 
larger appeal now being made to physical and legistative force 
proved more successful in advancing civilization than a reliance on 
the equal justice implied in a respect for property and contract and 
liberty of exchange? And to come to the particular indictment 
against democracy: Is there any human force, other than de- 
mocracy, sufficiently powerful to resist the natural tendency of a 
free society to recognize to the full these fundamental principles of 
our associated life ? 
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Mr. Lecky has expressed his dissent from the view of those who 
regard the ideal of the voluntary State as the object to be aimed at 
both by the ruler and the political philosopher. Each case of 
State interference must,-he says, be judged on its merits, but his 
own judgment on the merits of modern legislation has carried him 
a long way in agreement with Mr. Herbert Spencer. To the logical 
mind, however, the reservation is not altogether satisfactory. Still 
the almost complete unanimity for practical purposes of two such 
high authorities must, without doubt, exercise a very powerful 
influence on the formation of educated public opinion. The diver- 
gence of opinion may be less real than at first sight appears. A 
complete voluntaryism may be the ideal of social health; but as 
the primitive condition of society is the exact contrary of this 
estate, it is obvious that if progress means a movement from one 
to the other, considerable difference of opinion may exist as to the 
right step to be taken at some particular point in the journey from 
primitive slavery to an estate of freedom. In this sense there 
must always be a judgment on the merits of each case, but it 
would not probably be difficult to show that successful political 
action had, as a rule, been merely destructive of the fetters imposed 
on mankind by irrational custom and by injudicious legislation, 
and only constructive in so far as it liberated the natural forces of 
growth that are latent in every free society. Apparent exceptions, 
services which have been organized by the State, will probably be 
found, sooner or later, to be the subject of much ill-will and dis- 
satisfaction, and sooner or later these monopolies may have to be 
submitted to the healthier influence of free exchange. 

The following brief and, of necessity, somewhat dogmatic ac- 
count of the legislative events now under review, suggests the ex- 
planation which presents itself to one who is inclined to accept the 
view rejected by Mr. Lecky. 

Before the Reform Act of 1832, the Peers, it has been justly re- 
marked, were the pivot of government. The peaceful revolution 
of 1832 was inevitable. Great Britain had ceased to be a mediwval 
and military State. The new industrial era had commenced. When 
the history of Parliamentary institutions comes to be written, the 
years which followed the Reform Act of 1832 will probably be 
described as the golden age of representative government. It is 
the only period of history in which the rival forces of democracy 
and science seemed for the moment to have laid aside their eternal 
irreconcilable quarrel. The legislative work of the period was in 
the main the repeal of many unjust and impolitic laws. Of so- 
called constructive legislation there was little or nothing. By way 
of illustration it will be sufficient to cite two instances. One of the 
first acts of the reformed House of Commons was to abolish the 
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parochial socialism of the Old Poor Law. I have no hesitation in 
saying that it would, at the present time, be absolutely impossible 
to passa similar measure through the House of Commons. The Par- 
liament which legislated in 1834, acting on the advice of the Minis- 
ters of the Crown, deliberately abdicated its authority in favour of 
three permanent, non-elective commissioners, whose duty it became 
to legislate for the removal of the abuses of the Old Poor Law. 
Contrast this wise and patriotic self-restraint with the insatiate 
love of encroachment shown by our latest democratic institution, 
the London County Council, and we shall have some measure of 
the changed temper of the times. The second instance is the great 
financial reforms which were then inaugurated, the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and the almost total abolition of a protective tariff. 
This was the work, as has been justly remarked by Sir Louis 
Mallet, of the only scientific school of statesmen that has ever 
attained a brief ascendancy in English political life. 

If, as will probably be conceded, the material welfare of an indus- 
trial society depends on its success in increasing year by year the 
production of wealth, if every advance in the comfort and the 
leisure of toiling millions depends on this process, it is of the 
utmost importance that our industrial effort shall be guided by 
some true appreciator of wealth or value. Now, the only true test 
of value is the voluntary demand of a free market. In such free- 
dom of exchange as we at present enjoy, necessary commodities 
have grown cheaper, and labour, being a thing mobile and trans- 
formable to many purposes, has continuously increased in value. 
If money and the industrial effort which it sets in motion is appro- 
priated by Government, the product, in almost every case, is 
something which men, of their own free-will, would never desire to 
buy. Some such expenditure is necessary, but it is an expenditure 
to be jealously watched. Unfortunately, this feeling no longer 
exists. Millions are voted and wasted without a word of protest. 
Every attempt to preserve the wealth of the country from the 
rapacity of the State, to keep it circulating in channels of trade 
which must enrich the working-class, and by the operation of the 
free market promote the production of true value, is decried as a 
churlish attack on the perquisites of labour. The House of Com- 
mons, of course, takes the lead in this reactionary stampede. 

The alliance between advancing democracy and science has not 
lasted long. In the struggle to obtain release from the unwise 
disabling legislation of earlier times, the instrument (the franchise 
and political agitation) became more thought of than the result for 
which it laboured, namely, industrial freedom. The voluntary 
constructive forces of progress which sprang into activity when 
the restrictions of legislation were removed, have been ignored, and 
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men have become infected with a strange enthusiasm for constitu- 
tional change and political agitation. There were, and are, many 
things in existing social arrangements calling loudly for reform, 
and the nation has repeatedly lowered the franchise in the hope 
that the same happy results which followed the reform of 1832, 
would again be vouchsafed. Unfortunately, the new electorates 
have not followed the example of the electorate created in 1832. 
On the contrary, we have reversed the policy of that time, and are 
drifting back again to the old system of privilege, paternal socialism 
and protection, and to the criminal waste of our material resources 
which these involve. 

The complaint against our present political system is that men of 
light and leading have abdicated their function of governing, that in- 
stead of guiding they are guided by the democracy. As a form of 
government democracy is inevitable, it is neither better nor worse 
than other forms of government. It only becomes ruinous when it 
is regarded as a source of plenary inspiration. Mr. Kidd, in his in- 
genious work on Social Evolution, has somewhat euphemistically 
described this abdication as a form of altruism. ‘The question still 
remains, Is it an enlightened altruism? Under a voluntary system 
the discharge of human responsibility is accompanied by a corre- 
lative development of competent character and useful social habit. 
It may be altruistic, but it is surely neither kind to the individual, 
nor in the interest of society at large, to legislate these responsi- 
bilities out of existence. The attitude of sentimental aspiration now 
adopted by all classes towards social problems is admirable in its 
motive, but as yet public opinion has failed to adopt a scientific con- 
ception of the constructive forces of social life. The arrival of 
democracy, and the abdication of a former ruling class do not help 
us to a solution. Successful legislation must be based on a true 
theory, and in our present political life the necessity of any such 
theory is contemptuously denied. 

T. Mackay. 
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THE SECRET OF CATHOLICISM,* 


Latest, and not least remarkable of the pilgrims to Rome, is M. 
Zola. With an assurance not unworthy of his previous exploits 
in fiction, armed with guide-books, coated over with a shining 
varnish of archeology, history, canon law, and ecclesiastical cere- 
monies, dazzled or inspired by dramatic reminiscences from the 
gorgeous days of Leo X. and Julius II., but, as he imagines, cool 
and critical by reason of the science which he believes himself to 
have mastered, the genius of Realism enters the Eternal City to 
take possession of it with his eyes and his pen. Eyes, undoubtedly, 
M. Zola carries about in that southern French head of his, eyes 
that take in the colour and the form of things, unwearied, ever- 
waking, almost as quick and omniscient as the glances of Charles 
Dickens, though the vision which they apprehend is not quaint 
or fantastic, and still less humorous. It is solid fresco, the paint 
laid on thick, the atmosphere heavy and storm-laden, the whole 
effect Spanish rather than Italian in its turbid magnificence. 
What the eyes do see, however, the hand is ready to draw; the 
brush dipped into its pail of blues, and yellows, and scarlets, throws 
them with a splash upon the wall; and seven hundred yards—a 
page of print to every yard, we will say—of panoramic scene- 
painting, give us the Rome of to-day, as it enters through the eyes 
into the brain of a nineteenth century tourist. 

All that M. Zola can grasp is the outside of things; but he holds 
it firmly, renders it with power, and will stir up others who can 
see beyond matter into spirit to ask themselves a question, as new 
as it is old, which has not lost its fascination, “ What is the secret 
of Catholicism?” This great volume attacks it on the first page,— 
“ What message has Rome, or has she any, for the world of science, 
criticism, culture, for democracy, for the disinherited, for the 
nations that will flourish in the new continents to-morrow? Is 
she dying in her purple shroud, or destined again to subdue the 
barbarians?” To all these demands M. Zola returns a peremptory 
answer; but the significance of his book, as of many that the 
years have brought forth and seem likely to multiply,+ is not the 


* Rome, par Emile Zola. Trente-Cinquiéme Mille. Paris, Charpentier, 1396. 
+ See, especially, in the March number of this Review, Mr. Holland's article 
«* The Conversion of Manning.” 
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solution he proposes, so much as the fact of his deeming it 
necessary to offer one. There must be some real and potent spell 
in Catholicism, some deep source of life not yet exhausted. No- 
thing less will account for these pilgrimages of religious men and 
women, of artists, philosophers, politicians, of the modern no less 
than the Christian, to a city which, alone in Europe, where so many 
things have changed during the last hundred years, remains what 
it has been time out of mind, hieratic, supernatural. Rome is yet 
a temple and a shrine which no disbelief in the miraculous seems 
capable of overthrowing. What is its charm, then, and how shall 
we explain it ? 

First, let us hear M. Zola. It is, he tells us confidently, the 
charm of the visible, the past made present to our senses by a sort 
of perpetual incantation. M. Zola is not learned, or he might have 
distilled the essence of all he has seen into those famous words of 
the English philosopher, “The Papacy is no other than the ghost 
of the deceased Roman Empire, sitting crowned upon the grave 
thereof.” Thomas Hobbes, who did not put faith in the super- 
natural, thus divulged the secret, as he deemed, of “this great 
ecclesiastical dominion.” And Pierre Froment, who speaks 
according as his Creator gives him leave, looking from the heights. 
of San Pietro in Montorio, notes, like a Roman augur, the “ mystic 
triangle,” formed by the Palatine, the Quirinal, and the Vatican, 
in order that he may visualize the story of twenty-eight centuries, 
and deduce Pope Leo XIII. from Romulus, the King, and 
Augustus, the Emperor-Pontiff. Again and again, as if it were a 
musical leit-motiv, this sentence echoes up and down his medita- 
tions, “The blood of Augustus flows in the Papal veins.” The 
soil of Rome, composed to a depth of thirty feet and more of dust 
which was once heathen and imperial, sends up, we are told, a 
miasma, an intoxicating and deadly malaria, which fills with the 
fume of conquest all who pitch their tents or build their palaces 
on that naunted foundation. A line of dark cypresses, fringing the. 
ruins of the Palatine, marks where Divus Cesar once abode; the. 
tourist calls up those golden phantoms for a moment, but they 
melt and disappear against the kingly mass of St. Peter’s and its 
triumphant dome, “the colour of heaven,” under which is burning 
the eternal fire, ad limina Apostolorum,—old Rome transfigured 
shines in the new, and the Pontifex Maximus dwells on the site of 
Nero’s gardens. He has simply moved from east to west, and from 
the windows of the Vatican looks out with patient disdain upon 
the raw modern city, already half in ruins, of which the barrack- 
like Quirinal is the fitting symbol. Such, observes Pierre Froment 
to himself, is the contrast between our bourgeois civilization, and 
that high and splendid world of the Cesars. Yes, the Pope is 
VOL. XXVII, 52 
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Cresar; and who can refuse a passing sigh of admiration, nay, of 
regret, when the august figure expands to its due proportions, 
above the poverty-stricken proletarian city which Italians, blind to 
their own greatness, have built in the rear of the Capitol, or beside 
the Castel Sant’ Angelo ? 

Within this magnificent frame, and on a background so im- 
posing, we are invited to study the Roman Church ;—a picture 
at once melancholy and majestic, but somewhat recalling the 
hard Byzantine style, in which painting itself becomes crystallized, 
and flesh has the colour of bronze. The hieratic is the monotonous; 
if it fixes in the present what else had been irrevocably lost, it 
seems to abolish life and movement; it is death glorified in the 
garments of the grave, or, as we might say, men are turned thereby 
into the marble gods of which they seem to be the ministers and 
oracles. They never emerge—these Cardinals, Popes, and serried 
ranks of clergy—from the overshadowing eclipse of a tradition that 
has grown to be immovable. Italy was, indeed, until Mazzini and 
Cavour, the Sleeping Beauty of the world, “ si belle et si endormie,” 
—Latin, Roman, Florentine, Venetian, always in the slumber which 
gracious forms visited, idle, dreaming ;—and now, when the steam- 
whistle has broken the spell, behold, centuries are gone, the palace- 
walls crumble into dust, and the Pontifex Maximus, sitting there 
enchanted, hears the vast thunder of a sea which is rising up to 
the foot of his throne——democracy comes in a full tide, and 
science pours its waves, and perhaps the inevitable end is here at 
last. 

But it will be the end of a dynasty unparalleled in the human 
record. What an astonishing line of rulers, and how colossal an 
ambition! Where shall we find the equals of the Gregories, the 
Innocents, the Leos, endowed, the best of them, with that rare 
Roman quality,“regereimyperio populos,’—so politic, yet so inflexible, 
attracting to themselves kings, adventurers, saints, artists, fanatics, 
recluses, crusaders, contemplatives, explorers, and whole nations, 
winning each, yet pursuing an impersonal aim, and yielding not one 
iota to bribes or solicitations, or even to sincere homage? Authority 
has ever been their first and last word; they govern in the name 
of a Divine Right, and hold of the New Testament by a charter 
which they have written in letters of gold round St. Peter’s dome. 

The tourist, seeing with M. Zola’s eyes, and tracing the Pope’s 
pedigree from Cesar, has not seen this, which, nevertheless, one 
would have supposed was patent enough. In the far-reaching 
high-resounding Basilica, where he stands or kneels with the con- 
gregation of sixty thousand, while Leo XIII. is borne above their 
heads, it seems to him that a present Deity passes by, on his way 
to celebrate that ancient rite; but if the sentence round the dome 
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could be erased, would the congregation or the Deity be visible 
there any more? Augustus and his Etrurian augurship will not 
account for the coincidence, as a matter of history, by which a 
Hebrew fisherman, holding the keys of heaven, comes to reign in 
those gardens where eighteen hundred years ago He was crucified. 
The ghost, concerning which Hobbes delivered himself mockingly, 
as though it were an empty cloud, is not Czsar’s shade but a spirit, 
a power from the world to come; or so men thought when they 
bowed down to it. I remember a saying of Novalis, which appears to 
me profoundly philosophical, “ Faith is miraculous and wonder-work- 
ing; God exists the moment I believe in Him. Faith works and 
feels in another world; it is a transcendental act, and is the will 
made real.” Of the two elements which are indispensable to a right 
vision of Rome, M. Zola has perceived the less important. He re- 
minds me of a fault common in those who, arguing from the pre- 
historic ape to historic man, and seeing, or fancying that they see, 
no gap in the chain of bodily evolution, talk as though Newton and 
Michael Angelo had received their inspiration from a bestial brain. 
But the something which made these supreme men of genius did 
not exist in the pre-historic ape. The organism is not the spirit ; 
and all which the Roman Empire could furnish to Roman Christi- 
anity was an outward frame. We must look elsewhere if we would 
trace the religious idea which alone is creative, and which informs 
the body, holding its otherwise dissoluble parts together, and giving 
them life in itself. 

Not being possessed of this clue, M. Zola bewilders himself in 
the labyrinth of visible resemblances and historical associations. 
Surely we may doubt whether an Augustus, throned in the 
Vatican but unconsecrated by those words “ 7'u es Petrus,” would 
ever have been recognized as the Father of Christendom. On the 
other hand, if so ample a commission was given, or could be 
claimed on behalf of a Christian Bishop at Rome, how would this 
faith show itself in deeds, when the old civilization knelt at the 
new Pontiff’s feet and besought his blessing? To M. Zola, and to 
his imaginary priest, whose acquaintance with the Catholic theology 
is of the slenderest, there is continually looming up a contradic- 
tion between Christian principles and any settled form of society 
whatsoever. That may be excellent doctrine according to Rousseau, 
perhaps according to Wycliffe and the Gnostics from whom 
Wyclitte descended ; but how would art, science, commerce, litera- 
ture, and progress in general have fared, if those that set up the 
early Christian order of things had taken so austere a view? An 
imperial vocation forbade them to renounce and condemn the 
past, which had given to Greece a world of beauty, and to Rome an 
orderliness in sacred things as well as an urbane splendour not un- 
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befitting the mightiest of monarchies—that City of God, as Augus- 
tine speaks, the law of which was a descent of the Divine upon the 
human, and its purpose to cleanse and consecrate rather than to 
destroy. We hear much of the wisdom attaching to continuity, 
now that so little profit has come of revolution. With an idea at 
its heart so masterful, so penetrating, as Christianity, no wonder if 
the Church displayed a boldness and freedom in handling the good 
things bequeathed to her, which no spirit less vigorous would have 
ventured upon. 

But the creed that overcame Augustan Rome was not a flaccid, 
verbal system, the invention of chamber philosophy, or religion 
diluted into literature. Had it been no more than a school like 
that of the Stoics or the Academics, it would have dissolved like 
them into private opinion, too timid and vaporous to aim at the 
Government of mankind. The Roman Empire from Augustus on- 
wards was a Pagan Theocracy ; the Roman Church as we see it 
from the first, moves along the path of a Christian Theocracy. It 
is the Empire taken up to a higher plane, with new principles in- 
forming it, and the power of the spirit coming upon it. Do we con- 
sider Israel with its prophets and its Messianic golden age as lead- 
ing up to the ideals set forth inthe New Testament ? Then, in like 
manner, Rome, when it becomes the Imperial City and draws the 
nations as if they were tribes in one human family, leads up to 
Catholicism. The universal religion must have a definite centre 
because it spreads out to so vast a circumference. None but the 
most intense unity, both visible and invisible, will enable the 
new Theocracy to triumph over the old. On every principle the 
heart of this world-wide contest, and its issue, must be at Rome. 
Conquer Paganism there, and it is defeated everywhere, as the 
sequel under Constantine will prove. 

No religion can deny its past. This is the past of the Christian 
religion. So far as appears in history, it is a kingdom which 
embodies the principle of dogma, which acts by authority, and 
which assimilates all human good in the peoples, the philosophies, 
the laws, and the arts upon which it exercises an influence. It 
follows the method of reconciliation, not that of iconoclasm. We 
may trace one line of conduct along the centuries, from the cata- 
combs to the reigning Pope; and it is only the more conspicuous 
inasmuch as another, parallel indeed, but opposed to it, has never 
ceased to pursue its own course—the idea of a Christian Church 
that should refuse at every price to discriminate between the light 
and the darkness in Pagan antiquity ; of a Church that denounces 
matter as evil, philosophy as rationalism, art as idolatrous, and 
literature as vanity. The Montanist, the Manichean, the Paulician, 
the Wycliffite, the Lutheran, the Puritan, the Jansenist—and now 
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M.l’Abbé Froment in this olla podrida of a realist fiction—all 
partake of the same Bedouin-like contempt for what civilized man 
has accomplished. Their supernatural rejects and tramples upon 
nature. To the Catholic, nature is fallen, but nature has also 
been redeemed; and the mission of the Church is to carry out, 
to realize that redemption in great things and small. To the 
Manichean or the Lutheran, no such conception of a Divine dia- 
lectics,as Plato would say,no method of sacramental efficacy which 
may purify and restore the works of man, is possibie. Antiquity, 
whether in the Greek poets or the Roman lawgivers, in the monu- 
ments or the usages of a graceful civilization, outwardly so much 
‘more beautiful than our industrial present, was abhorred of 
Puritans, early and late ; could they have had their way, Christen- 
dom would have been a whitewashed Islam, without symbols or 
colour, paintings or architecture, and the whole world of the 
classics would have sunk into depths unfathomable. 

To adopt the language in which Catholicism delights, the 
difference between these two kinds of Christianity lay in their 
view of the Sacraments, and, at last, in the idea which they held of 
the Person of Christ Hi:nself. No Manichean ever believed that 
in the Founder of Religion a true humanity was taken up into God 
—the flesh could not be made Divine, it was beyond redemption. 
And all earthly tokens of religion, from the Eucharist downwards, 
were bare signs, external and dead, depending for such efficacy as 
they seemed to have, upon the faith of the individual, not upon the 
action of the Church. ‘Thus, upon this principle, all things outside 
the circle in which a pure spirit lives its unseen life (and how many 
they are!) will be secular and profane. Religion, like the faith 
which apprehends it, is henceforth to be hidden; it retreats from 
the public order into the recesses of conscience; it becomes, not at 
once but inevitably, a matter of taste, and is determined by 
emotion, research, the idiosyncracy of the private person; it is not 
dogma but opinion, and everyone may think that which seems 
right in his own eyes. The Church? What is the Church, except a 
voluntary meeting-house ? Authority? There is none which I am 
bound to obey, none which can inflict a lawful punishment on me, 
in this world or the world to come, if I disobey. The visible King- 
dom—the Fifth Monarchy—has disappeared with the Pope. And 
Liberal Protestantism, by force of logic and the law which governs 
development, is in its latest forms a return, no less curious than 
unequivocal, to some of the earliest in which it came upon the 
scene. Private judgment and religious anarchy are the same thing 

viewed as cause and effect, or as seed-time and harvest. 

How does the Roman Church escape this danger? M. Zola 

talks more than once of the “wind of schism” which is blowing 
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from France, or perhaps across the Atlantic. Observers better 
acquainted with the modern spirit have long been agreed that the 
age of heresies went out before Dollinger, nay, before Lamennais ; 
there are no rank and file to follow the heresiarchs. But any 
schism which did not abolish the Papal Chair would leave Rome 
where she stands. Now, M. Zola himself shall say whether that is 
a probable contingency. In the judgment of not a few, Leo XIII. 
has displayed a more extensive action, and met with a more 
willing obedience, than any Pope since the close of the Middle 
Ages. And, to put the matter in a strong light, heresy or schism 
at this time of day would be nothing else than a relapse into some 
form of Protestantism already existing ; but all its forms have lost 
their power, and the current of religious thought is moving in 
quite the opposite direction. Unity, not dissent, is the magnet 
which draws hearts enamoured of a Christian Renaissance. The 
social disorder cries aloud for healing; what we want is an 
“applied Christianity,” as Novalis says again,—something planted 
deep in eternity but acting upon time, a visible influence which 
shall face these giant evils and overcome them by its concentrated 
energy. Nor can it be expected to improvise ideals at a moment's 
warning; if they do not exist, where shall we look for them? The 
Roman Church has before now faced a dying civilization; she has 
her precedents and her examples ; above all, she is independent of 
the society which calls upon her aid, and can, therefore, propose it 
on her own terms. All this, which is undeniable, may help us the 
better to understand what is meant by a Christian Theocracy, and 
why that formidable yet attractive name excites admiration, hatred, 
enthusiasm, or fear; neither is it given to any Church but the 
Roman, as by no other is it willingly adopted. Other Churches are 
national or Erastian; she is the creature of no king, or parliament, 
or people, but is cosmopolitan and free. A; 

If contrast, then, be a source of artistic and interesting effects, 
here is contrast enough, between a world which has fallen to in- 
dustrial slavery, unredeemed by the graces of that fair ancient 
heathendom, and a city where Religion sits enthroned, the treasures 
of classic times about her feet, and the traditions of the East still 
echoing from her lips, as though she were the eternal Sibyl, guar- 
dian of sacred volumes, apt to prescribe laws and ceremonies of 
purification, oracular and divine, amid the vulgarities, the sordid 
bargainings, the dust and smoke of a populace crowding the 
market-place. Imagination is kindled at the sight of her; a great 
forgotten idea revives, taking this venerable form of Theocracy 
incarnate. Once mankind were ruled by priesthoods ; kings wore 
the mitre and sacrificed in vestments of gold; the State was a 
hierarchy, and every office sacerdotal; nay, the common handi- 
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crafts and their instruments, the loom, the plough, the sickle, were 
gifts of the gods and dedicated to them; the whole of existence 
fell into a ritual which moved with stately pace and decorum from 
birth to death, a procession towards eternity the light of which 
was cast forth upon its way. Life, not now conceived of as a battle 
by night in which man smites his neighbour and is smitten in 
turn, was become an impressive creation of art, its lines fixed, its 
duties clear ;—in this all-embracing function, as it might well be 
termed, everyone knew what was expected of him, and the action 
went forward with the smoothness of a drama cunningly devised. 
The interpretations of the sages, who governed by Divine right, 
were equal to every emergency ; original genius proved itself not 
by inventing unheard-of principles and troubling the State or the 
Church, but by applying to fresh cases and new material the 
principles already known. Science was constructive rather than 
critical, and art found inspiration as it looked up to the ideals 
which had long been worshipped as stars in a heaven that, turning 
on its daily axis, was ever the same. 

Of all this wonderful world not a symbol is left in modern 
Europe save only Rome. The Pope has been called, suggestively, the 
“heir by default” of a tradition which was once alive and all-ruling 
in the Eastern capitals, Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople. 
He is, in every sense, the heir by default of antiquity which, did he 
not sum it up in his own person, would be to us little but the 
shadow of a name. Ancient learning provides the language that 
he speaks to the nations: the old poetic strain of Plato, the 
common-sense, refined into the sublimities of reason, which makes 
Aristotle so great a master, the large streams of Cicero, the 
Virgilian tenderness, the Roman style and sacerdotal measures of 
Livy, these belong to him by perscription. His monks, in their 
scriptorium, saved the priceless parchments whereon was in- 
scribed a literature that can never lose its charm until the bar- 
barians come again. And when the marble under-world of gods 
and heroes was laid open at the Renaissance, still it was the Pon- 
tifex Maximus who dared to bid them follow his triumphal car 
along the Via Sacra, and do homage in their shining majesty to 
One mightier than they. Curious to reflect how the fallen deities 
found their last refuge in the Vatican! They were too beautiful 
to be utterly cast out. By long lying in the mould of oblivion 
their evil had been done away; and the symbolism of nature they 
expressed so surpassingly could never be forgotten in the temple 
of reconciliation. Who is insensible to their charm? Nor is it, let 
us bear in mind, for the most part, the charm of revolt; it is rather 
childlike, unconscious, the first lovely speech of a people awakening 
to this scene of things, and touching the clay with fire as it flows 
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out in inspiration from their lips and hands. Classic art, classic 
literature remain to us, in fragments; but their very dust is golden, 
and without Rome what should we know of them ? 

But these are the lesser gifts, arresting in their beauty and most 
gracious, yet the mere vestibule to a holy place where they cannot 
enter. If Catholics be asked what the Roman Unity has given 
them, few except the learned would pause at this great gate. 
Nevertheless, it yields a divine prospect—this portal between East 
and West, up to which we see the ancient peoples marching—all 
Milton’s gorgeous entablature, as it were, unfolded before us, Cesar 
bidding them hasten with their histories, arts, and achievements to 
a Pantheon which shall not long be his. “What conflux issuing 
forth or entering in!” But St. Peter’s ona Pentecostal day, when 
the nations meet in its aisles, would beggar any description, and put 
to shame the census, of a Rome Imperial that knew less than a third 
of the planet, and was tolerant only of strange gods, not the har- 
binger to announce an universal religion. If the old description of 
the beautiful be not false, which calls it “ unity in variety,” wnwm 
in multis, such a Roman gathering cannot fail to subdue by the 
extraordinary spectacle of myriads, assembled from the four winds 
to chant a common creed. It is, surely, a sight as touching as the 
sun looks upon. For how are these ten thousands, with the millions 
whom they represent, brought into one? Is it not by a power which 
is girt with no sword, which does not appeal to the affinities of race, 
or the weight of interests, or the establishment of the State— 
which has one motive, and one alone, for continuing to exist amid 
the Babel of competition; and that motive transcendental, if ever 
motive was ? 

The figure of Leo XIII., seen from this point of view, is unique 
among present-day sovereigns. He is the symbol or the embodi- 
ment of a spiritual force, which can act only if there be a world 
beyond this where it is recognized. So astonishing are the miracles 
of faith, which dies if the last word be the phenomenal, that in this 
solitary old man it discovers a strength and alight unknown to the 
proudest of material civilizations, and hitherto not within the com- 
pass of the whole of modern science. What is the earthly dominion, 
of which M. Zola talks incessantly, compared with an influence such 
as this? Does he imagine that a prophet will envy aking? The 
temporal power of the Church was great in its day; it is gone, and 
the spiritual survives, more intense than ever. It survives; but, 
assuredly, it must have perished, had not the Pope insisted on his 
prerogatives, and made submission to himself an absolute condition 
of peace, as it was from of old the cornerstone of Christendom. St. 
Augustine, who bears witness for antiquity, wrote as much fifteen 
hundred years ago, In cathedra unitatis posuit doctrinam veri- 
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tatis,“ The chair of unity is the safeguard of truth.” It was a wit- 
ness and a prophecy. What do the ages tell us concerning it, what 
the present power of religion, and the hopes which it is reasonable 
to indulge ? 

The revolutionary experiment undertaken by Luther and Calvin, 
was an attempt to have done with the Roman Theocracy, while 
keeping the Bible, the early creeds, and the grace of a spiritual 
power in the world. It has now run its course. With what 
results? The Bible, says M. Zola, lies in ruins; Free Thought 
has made short work of the Creeds ; and Christianity has become 
to a vast extent invisible, a matter of taste and choice. If we 
hold that there is such a thing as Revelation, it ought, surely, 
to make itself felt in the public order, as well as govern the 
private thoughts of the individual; and such, amid excesses of 
every kind, the medieval Church strove to be. No one will assign 
to Christianity at this hour an acknowledged rank and sovereign 
sway to compare with that which it owned in the thirteenth 
century. To what is the change attributable? Catholics will 
affirm that the Christian idea at the Reformation was robbed 
of half its life, and reduced to a mere impalpable essence, by the 
men who divided it from history, from civilization, and from 
almost every material on which it could stamp its image, in 
their zeal to purge away its dross. Henceforth, it became a 
wandering ghost, without substance, or antecedents, or definite 
shape, mumbling its schemes of justification, but fleeing away 
from the problems of life, and leaving the immense vacuum 
into which unbelief was to descend and there to reign. Revela- 
tion had always appeared as tradition and authority. When 
the authority was denied, the tradition received a deadly wound. 
The principle of criticism, or, to repeat the formula, of Private 
Judgment, once admitted, a philosopher might have foreseen its 
consequences; it was sure to dissolve what authority had built 
up. “In an age,” says Cardinal Newman, “in which reason, as 
it is called, is the standard of truth and right, it is abundantly 
evident to anyone who mixes ever so little with the world, that, 
if things are left to themselves, every individual will have his 
own view and take his own course; that two or three agree 
together to-day to part to-morrow; that Scripture will be read 
in contrary ways; that philosophy, taste, prejudice, passion, party, 
caprice, will find no common measure, unless there be some 
supreme power to control the mind and to compel agreement.* 

Certainly, that is what has come to pass. But in the Roman 
Church, with its peremptory decisions and infallible Chair, the 
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Bible, the Liturgy, the Sacraments, the Creeds, remain unaffected 
by movements which elsewhere have told upon them to their 
irreparable injury. Nor should we fail to observe that loyal 
Catholics are by no means subservient from fear; neither do 
they chafe under this discipline; when the Pontiff speaks, he 
is uttering their voice and confirming their prepossessions ; 
they hold emphatically the very doctrine which he defines; and 
they would rise up against anyone who should lay a bold hand 
upon the Mass, or deny the Tradition, in which they see their 
beliefs outside them, objective and real. Again M. Zola is 
scandalized at their passionate fervour, their exuberance in the 
faith, their enthusiasm which appears to him so extravagant. 
Human nature will not change because of the sceptic’s dislike 
to its manifestations in a region where he is petrified. But let 
him not utter the word tyranny while these repeated acclamations, 
and plébiscites of instinctive devotion, prove that nothing would 
be more welcome to Catholics than a Pope whom the kings and 
republics should accept for their supreme arbitrator. Behind the 
congregations at Rome with their silent machinery is a real and 
popular religion, spontaneous, free, not manufactured, an instinct 
deep as life in these innumerable hearts. And it is growing, not 
diminishing. The great Protestant experiment having been nade, 
and ending, as we see, in disaster, what more natural than that 
the authority which it supplanted to so little purpose, should gain 
by its defeat? Once more, history is asserting its claims, and the 
ancient institutions of Christendom are emerging from the shade 
which was cast about them by a speculative system, itself incap- 
able of bringing to a successful issue the enterprise it had snatched 
from them in an hour of revolt. 

Rome, therefore, is Theocratic, because the religion she expounds 
is something more than speculation. But Theocracy with all its 
pomp and splendour is a means to an end; and the end is a super- 
natural life, or religion as a mystic.union of man with the Divine. 
Those who enlarge, admiringly or otherwise, upon the vision of the 
Eternal City, forget too often that the picture is only the surface ; 
they imagine esthetic aims where quite another spirit has been 
brooding over the deep and drawing forth from it shapes of loveli- 
ness. ‘The Liturgy which “satisfies the soul of worship” in us, 
may be dwelt upon as an achievement of art supreme in its kind ; 
but the kind is spiritual, and its hidden meaning far beyond its 
expression. That, too, has grown by a long development, by taking 
to itself the precious things of the past; it goes back to the Apos- 
tolic age, indeed; we may perceive in its elements a symbolism 
as ancient as man; but still, it is new, and not a beautiful antique ; 
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and all the ways of religion centre in it, and the life of Catholicism 
goes out from it. 

Not preaching but sacrifice; not the meeting but the altar; not 
that which I can do for myself, but the power which flows out from 
an ordinance upon me; such is the charm, the grace of this un- 
doubtedly historical faith. And preaching has grown wearisome, 
ineffective, or, at last, dangerous to belief, where the Liturgy did 
not inspire and bear it up on heavenly wings. A Presence that 
should have filled the house with glory was not there; men talked 
to one another of an absent God, and went away downcast. No 
casual or deliberate words of a preacher could work upon the 
spirit with a sweetness so penetrating as the ordered action, fraught 
with significance beyond speech, addressing itself to our whole 
nature, and impressing all alike, which had for its divinely-ap- 
pointed purpose to bring Heaven and earth together and to evoke 
the Eternal—a marvellous thought, in the grandeur of which 
every modern religion pales and grows silent. 

This, then, is the life so magnificently adorned round about, 
itself far more than the raiment, which that high and severe 
government of the Holy See is to protect against enemies, and to 
render accessible to the lowly, the faithful, the children of the New 
Testament. Can we marvel if Providence has put into the hands 
of its guardian a flaming sword which turns every way to keep the 
tree of life? So rich a treasure demands in him who has been 
called the “ Keeper of the Vine” all the great things which Catholic 
tradition assigns to St. Peter; and, as in the whole system there is 
a wonderful agreement, so the inward and the outward are here 
providentially matched, and form together an unity which we may 
not unduly exalt as the most beautiful thing religion has to show. 
For it is Christianity summed up in a radiant jewel, adamantine 
like the diamond, burning with celestial fire. All miracles are 
wrought in this one; it is the glass wherein we may behold the 
long glories of sanctity and martyrdom; the far-off subterranean 
lights that soften the gloom of the catacombs; the basilicas with 
their golden roofs, and the aspiring fretwork cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages ; the lonely wayside chapels, also, and forest sanctuaries, 
and the still ray of the everlasting lamp which not even our flam- 
ing furnaces, or their pall of smoke can quench in the Babylons of 
to-day. The new generations of believing Christians feel them- 
selves more and more attracted to the Mass; some boldly avowing 
it, others, fatigued with their barren prayers and services extem- 
pore, sighing for an order of worship that shall not seem trivial or 
a thing of caprice; and the ancient solemn rite which their teachers 
handled so despitefully, beckons them onward—that Church deem- 
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ing itself happiest which has least of all done it violence. But if 
the Mass should be restored, will not the “ Keeper of the Vine ” 
come likewise as its guardian? These two were in the past not 
divided ; can the future separate them ? 

Religion, therefore, being so much more than a philosophy, holds 
within it the supernatural life; and here it is that any science or 
civilization, which takes no account of the Divine, must acknow- 
ledge an inward want; for man will have religion, and its shadow 
will not content him. Now M. Zola, whom we may set forward as 
speaking in the name of popular unbelief, and who will at no price 
be a Christian, tells us we are standing in the first watch of a science 
that “does not satisfy our thirst for justice, our desire for security, 
or our inherited ideal of happiness in a life to come.” His science, 
in short, is neither ethical nor transcendental ; with Darwin it stays 
in the primeval forest among beasts, and sharpens their teeth and 
claws. Biology untouched with metaphysics or not enlightened 
from above by religion, knows nothing of justice; it halts on this 
side of the tomb; it has no spiritual vision. “Science has destroyed 
faith,’ concludes Pierre Froment when he is at the end of his bitter 
pilgrimage, “a nation fed upon science, believing no longer in 
dogma or mystery, in the system of pains and penalties according 
to our works, is a nation whose faith has expired for ever; and 
without faith, Catholicism cannot be.” Nay more, to this dust 
of ruin where the old Christian dogmas lie buried, “all religious 
ideas,” and “every hypothesis of the Divine,” are hurrying down. 
Science alone is eternal, infallible; and it is contrary to faith, 
and will be the servant of no God. Are there any whom science 
does not satisfy? They may betake themselves to fancies and 
nurse their chimera, provided always they respect the certitudes 
which science alone can give. But the democracy trained upon 
manuals of modern knowledge, if it ever has a religion again, will- 
find it nowhere save in the halls of medicine, or natural history,— 
in the museum, perchance, but not before the altar; by the sight 
of the eyes, not by the faith of the heart. 

Prophecy in the room of induction, M. Zola? We grant that 
experience may do much, even where religion is the subject- 
matter; but have we now to begin this arduous enquiry? What 
is religious experience unless it be the life of the spirit and the 
testimony of saints? . Call it mysticism, if you will; the name does 
but point us on into that formidable and austere domain through 
which we must pursue our travels, if we would learn what religion 
has been to mankind. Induction? But the Gospel history is in- 
duction; the record of monasticism is induction; the whole Christian 
Church is induction; and the consequences of religion denied or 
sifted out of modern society, they, too, are induction, of an appalling 
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clearness. Let us imagine a world in which everyone had lost “the 
sense of justice and security, belief in moral recompense, and hope 
of a life to come,” would the condition ensuing not teach us some 
certain truths about human nature, its constitution and its laws ? 

M. Renan professed to disbelieve in the supernatural, as M. 

Zola does ; but he was well aware, and he has said more than once, 
that Europe is living on a religious capital acquired in less stormy 
days, and that, as it becomes exhausted, moral values will lose their 
power. He did not commit the mistake of binding down his 
science within the circle of phenomena, and then bidding it soar 
into the Beyond. A religion which is not transcendental is an 
imposture. But to most men at all times, and to the wisest of 
men outside their passing moments of metaphysical reflection, the 
transcendental is revealed by tradition, and does not depend upon 
a chain of syllogisms. Biological science may investigate what is 
given ; it has no secret whereby to communicate God to the Soul. 
There is a devout or inward life that we all, with rare exceptions, 
desire in our hearts to live, could we learn its ways, and not shrink 
from the fiery trial which it involves. As civilization fulfils less 
and less the hopes conceived of it by such men as M. Zola, the 
need will make itself felt of an existence buoyed up on another 
sea, into which our mortality may sink undismayed, for the spirit 
is immortal, and eternity is its home. Whither shall we turn, 
then, if we are seeking the light? Can fresh inductions yield us a 
better and holier thing than Christianity? This question, not 
many years ago, would have been put aside as unintelligible or 
superfluous. The Religion of Humanity, under one of its various 
forms, or all of them, was to make the world happy. M. Zola’s 
indignation with Pope Leo XIII. arises from the reluctance which 
that Christian philosopher shows, to abandon, at M. l’Abbé 
Froment’s bidding, the dogmas and creeds he has been appointed 
to defend, whereas, it would appear, nothing can be more reason- 
able than to accept the Positive ideals and undertake to furnish 
the nations with as much enjoyment as they may demand. But 
science, we know, has not yet discovered this Pays de Cocagne. 
Why should religion, which professes to keep an utterly different 
object in view, be more successful ? 

In his Souvenirs de Jewnesse, M. Renan laid it down that “with 
chemistry at one end of the chain and astronomy at the other, but, 
above all, by means of general physiology, we hold the real secret 
of being—of the universe—of God, name it how you will.” That is 
the science on which M. l’Abbé Froment would build his Religion 
of the Future, which it is impossible to distinguish from Secular 

Socialism, for it consists of the “ equitable division of wealth,” and 
labour imposed upon all. Now, so far as the chemist can see (and 
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the physiologist does not see one inch farther) death may be what 
the Revolution engraved on its funeral vaults, “an everlasting 
sleep” ; immortality need not mean anything more than that the 
dust of man will enter into fresh combinations with other dust; 
while for the astronomer Heaven is boundless space, and we are 
already in it. What new faith or worship can be derived from 
these experiments with atoms and vapours, which are perfectly 
legitimate and quite unspiritual? They decide nothing in a 
province to which they are, by definition, no less foreign than 
mathematics are to the emotions. Yet M. Froment concludes that 
“all is over, science has conquered”; and before his dreaming 
eyes St. Peter’s has fallen down, a mighty wreck; the majesty of 
Jehovah is forgotten like that of Jupiter; with the old world 
religion is no more, and reason goes forth to subdue the unknown, 
trusting in its scalpels and its microscopes. But these, it is only 
too certain, will reveal no God who transcends matter and is inde- 
pendent of time and space. They leave us before the veil, which 
still hangs there impenetrable. 

Nevertheless, in this supreme hour, mysticism appears to be 
returning. Many signs and tokens announce it. The argument 
which assails Rome as the head and front of Christianity ; which 
will not so much as glance towards the Churches of a later stand- 
ing; which denies Revelation and disowns the Supernatural, would 
seem, by its marvellous tenacity and unyielding logic, to have elicited, 
on the part of believers, a sense of unity hitherto latent among them 
or despised. It is as though science, delighting in analysis, but 
unable to sustain, and much less to create life, had provoked the 
desire of a synthesis in which art, and poetry, and the ideal, and 
religion should be one. Analytic science, it has been remarked not 
untruly, is the occupation of a people in decline. Faith alone is 
constructive; genius perceives the pattern of a better world and 
works accordingly ; but inspiration, without which no great human 
achievement was ever wrought, is not to be secured by chemical 
combinations. Enthusiasm and fanaticism are enormous powers ; 
and the society which can awaken either may prove more than a 
match for individual selfishness. When Socialism professing to 
rely upon science enters the field against religion, the issue grows 
clear. It is simply this: Shall we aim at reforming the world by 
means of Revelation as it has come down through the ages—a 
history, an institution, a Church possessed of its own ideals? or 
shall we have done altogether with the past, disown “ atavism,” 
reduce morals to a calculus of the largest sensuous products for 
the greatest number, and shut out the Beyond with a veil of 
nescience? These are the alternatives presented now to Europe 
and the world. 
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Regard for history, therefore, and belief in the supernatural 
would seem to stand or fall together. But, if this be granted, the 
Roman Church will exercise an influence upon all Christians in 
proportion as they are drawn to the dogmatic creeds, to the ancient 
public worship, to the life which is towards God in the Spirit, to 
authority as the safeguard of the Faith, and to unity as a refuge 
from scepticism. That which cannot fail to astonish and attract 
in the Catholic system is its power of reconciling tendencies 
apparently so divergent; the strict orthodoxy of Rome with the 
incessant meditation of the anchorite, philosophy with popular 
devotion, formal rites with mystic exaltations, enthusiasm with 
discipline, magnificence with asceticism and self-denial, the elective 
principle with an unchanging policy, an inexhaustible human 
tenderness with doctrines inviolable. The ethics and social science 
of unbelief are not yet made—anarchy is the single word which 
falls from its lips. No other plan of guiding men along the path 
of development is within our reach, if we put Christianity aside. 
And the Catholic past has, in fact, given to Europe all that renders 
it a stable system. By selection, by refinement, by applying to the 
things of everyday her principles of redemption into a spiritual 
order—in brief, by dealing with the whole of man’s existence as a 
sacrament which grace might consecrate and work upon, the 
Church has brought into being a new and more humane world, 
and those who scorn her dogmas are living on her benefits. 
Nowhere has M. Zola betrayed his extraordinary lack of know- 
ledge so shamefully—I had almost said, so criminally—as in 
charging upon the Mother of Christendom a “contempt for the 
poor and lowly.” It is her most persuasive attribute that she has 
ever been the Church of the poor. For them she puts on her 
gorgeous robes, fills her sanctuary with light and music, paints her 
windows and her walls that they may be refreshed with sacred 
colour, and crowns the year with festivals which are their holidays. 
She has called into existence a thousand religious orders and 
institutions; is there one of thein so hard in its dealings with the 
unfortunate as the Poor Law of countries from which she has been 
driven out? But this cruel igncrance, unless it deserve a worse 
name, is fitting enough in a volume which transfers to the nine- 
teenth century legends from the Renaissance; and which, bold and 
libellous at its good pleasure, does not hesitate to instruct its 
thousands of readers that Cardinals like Borgia still exist, and 
that poison is among the treasures of the Propaganda. What 
should we think of an English novelist who, writing a story into 
which the names of living men were freely introduced, drew a 
scene for us where the Archbishop of Canterbury planned assas- 
sination, and one of his clergy carried it into effect? This melo- 
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drama, out of place, and hundreds of years behind its time, is an 
insult, as base as unmanly, to venerable and unoffending persons 
who cannot defend themselves. But it is something more; it is a 
sign and a proof that the modern French unbeliever knows as 
little of Catholicism as of religion in general. He is blind to its 
strength because he has never learned its spirit; and with his 
growing self-confidence, he is preparing for his own discomfiture. 

It must be, in truth, apparent that “a society which thinks to 
secure the felicity of man by exiling God ”—to quote the language 
that, on this occasion, Leo XIII. might well be supposed to utter— 
has set out on its journey towards the abyss. We shall not live to 
behold the “cities of labour, science, and health” imagined by fan- 
tastic realism, or sketched on paper by companies eager for divi- 
dends. The bleak white town, ruined before it was dwelt in, that 
lies along the Prati di Castello in front of the Pope’s windows, tells 
a tale more significant than M. Zola’s lurid romancing. If any kind 
of constructive ideal were rising from the shock of social forces, 
grander and endowed with a richer life than Catholicism, the future 
might become its estate. Neither friend nor enemy can point to such; 
all the new theories destroy; none has ever shown that it could 
build. To these vague and shifting outlines, the historical 
Church presents a spectacle, imperfect, doubtless, when the pattern 
laid up in Heaven is our standard, but large, and noble, and glorious 
with the conquests of a true civilization, abounding in the trophies 
of art and charity, and lifted high enough to disclose a prospect 
into the kingdoms of the spirit. 

This, at last, is the secret of Catholicisin. It is the supernatural 
in the world and rising beyond it, immanent that it may civilize, 
transcendant that it may redeem. Every Church calling itself 
Christian which has done, or is doing, a work among men capable 
of resisting the fire, will be seen, on close view, to have kept from 
the wreck of Christendom some one or other principle, whereby a 
living authority applies to circumstances what else had been a 
phantom ot the truth. Here it is the Sacerdotal principle, there 
the Sacramental ; with certain bold spirits the Church’s freedom 
from State interference; with their neighbours, perchance more 
spiritual, the tradition of the inward life; with another kind still, 
—and the whole Eastern world is here included,—the inflexibility 
of dogma and prescription. But historians candidly marking the 
various phenomena, will, if I may trust my own reading, allow that 
Rome has excelled in meeting the demands of so many-sided 
a mission. Elsewhere, either the Christian dogma is in peril, or it 
cannot defend itself against internal yet open heterodoxy, or it is 
stereotyped and gives no reply to modern questions. The Roman 
Church seems to be at once consistent and progressive. It is 
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taking its own deliberate view of all that lies implicit in the 
sciences, the democracies, the socialisms of the age, even as sixteen 
hundred years ago it was judging and selecting from the Greek and 
Roman world, adapting to its service whatever appeared to be 
susceptible of regeneration, and slow to cast aught away until trial 
had been made of it. On the other hand, no inducement will 
persuade the Holy See to forego its principles or be merged in a 
foreign system. It assimilates from without; it cannot surrender 
from within. It is rooted and founded in the idea of a Theocracy 
whose credentials are held to be Divine, and therefore unchangeable. 
It has an all-pervading spirit, a stern logic, a language peculiar to 
itself, a tradition immemorial, a power of adaptation to circum- 
stances, an endless fertility of resources and institutions, a place 
which none other can pretend to occupy, an empire at once visible 
and spiritual, and a sovereign city into which all periods and civili- 
zations have brought their treasures. There is no second Rome; 
and, when all is said, there can be but one Catholic Church. More- 
over, the shrine of the supernatural is the meeting-place of history. 
Who knows that it may not prove once again the beginning of a 
new and less dolorous period in the progress of mankind ? 

So much on the attractions of the Roman Church for many in 
our time. If there is another side to the shield, as we well know, I 
must crave leave to put off its consideration until a later day. 


WILLIAM Barry. 
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FIVE YEARS’ POLITICAL AND SOCIAL REFORM 
IN NEW ZEALAND.* 


Dvurtye the last few years there have been frequent references in 
the English newspapers to the legislative activity of New Zealand, 
but, so far as I am aware, no recent account of the precise 
nature of the legislation adopted has been published in England. 
I propose, therefore, to give in the following pages—so far as the 
limits of a review article will permit—an epitome of the work that 
has been accomplished during five most prolific years in the 
history of the Colony. It is necessary that the reader should 
understand the circumstances amid which the period opened. 
Many say that, as an element in Australasian politics, Labour 
Parties date from the maritime strike of 1890. In point cf time 
this is correct. It was then that the Labour politician first entered 
colonial parliaments. But the oft-repeated assertion that the 
Australasian maritime strike was not only coincident with the 
forming of Labour Parties in various colonies, but was itself the 
chief cause thereof, is not true. Colonial Labour Parties have, no 
doubt, been influenced by two noted strikes, themselves divided 
by the width of the world. I mean the English dockers’ strike 
and our own maritime strike. But the great Thames strike may 
be said rather to have given a fillip to Colonial Trades Unionism, 
apart from politics altogether, than to have created any Party. As 
for the other conflict, though the utter rout of the colonial mari- 
time strikers in 1890 undoubtedly sent Trades Unionists to the 
ballot-box sore and with a keen desire to redress the balance by 
gaining political successes, it was not the sole, or the chief cause 
of their taking to politics. In 1890, the political course which lay 
before the Labour Unions in New Zealand was, as it still is, different 
to that open to their friends in the continental colonies. In Australia, 
except in South Australia, it seemed inevitable that Radical and 
Labour Members returned mainly by workmen should stand 
aloof from existing sections. How could they do otherwise when 
their supporters regarded all the older sections with about equal 
distrust and dislike ? Not so in New Zealand. There the Opposi- 
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tion of 1889-90, though not without Conservative elements—the 
remnants of a former coalition—was mainly and avowedly Radi- 
eal. It had always supported Sir George Grey in his persistent 
efforts to widen the franchise, efforts which in 1889 were finally 
crowned by the gain of one-man-one-vote. And in 1889 it chose as 
its head John Ballance. Sir Robert Stout, its leader and protagonist, 
had been beaten at the previous election. In his absence, Ballance, 
was perhaps the only man who could head with success a com- 
bined Liberal-Labour battalion. John Ballance was a journalist, 
but as the son of a North Irish farmer, he knew country life on its 
working side. His views on the land question were not therefore 
mere theories, but part of his life and belief. Not only was land 
monopoly in every form hateful to him, not only had he adopted 
and advocated State tenancy, as opposed to freehold, but his 
earnest belief in, and extension of, what are known as village settle- 
ments had made him amongst New Zealand workmen the most 
popular Lands Minister of the time. In Ballance and his followers 
in 1890 New Zealand Labour Organizations found a ready-made 
political Party from which they had much to hope. With it, there- 
fore, they threw in their lot. The result showed the power both of 
Unionism and of one-man-one-vote. In New Zealand, all the elec- 
tions for the House of Representatives take place on one day. In 
1890 the day was the 5th December. On the 6th of that month 
it was clear enough that John Ballance would be the Colony’s 
next Premier. After a short delay his opponents yielded, and on 
24th January, 1891, he took office. 

The difficulties of the new Premier were neither few nor small. 
He was fairly committed to carry a Radical policy containing 
startling features. His colleagues, with one exception, had never 
before held office. Moreover, that one exception sat in the Upper 
House, and the first and fiercest battles had to be fought in the 
Lower. Outside his Cabinet, he had to consolidate a Party made 
up largely of raw material. Amongst it was a novel and hardly 
calculable element, the Labour Members. Could they be counted 
on to fall into line with the rest of the Party ? As already indicated, 
this was what they did. Some of their reasons have been given. 
Others were, that at the elections no attempt had been made to 
reserve the Labour vote for candidates belonging exclusively to 
Trades Unions, or who were workmen. Of soine score of Members 
who owed their return chiefly to the Labour vote, and who had ac- 
cepted the chief points of the Labour policy, six only were working 
mechanics. There would therefore have been neither principle nor 
policy in any attempt to draw a line of demarcation between these 
six and the others. Moreover, though the six were new to Parlia- 
ment, several of their closest allies had been there before, and were 
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old members of the Ballance Party. Not only, therefore, was a 
distinct Labour Party not formed, but there was no attempt to 
form one. For the rest, the feeling of nervous curiosity with which 
the artisan parliamentarians were at first regarded soon wore off. 
People got tired of sharing the fears of Tennyson’s baronet whose 
visions saw the “raw mechanic’s bloody thumbs sweat on his 
blazoned chairs.” The Labour Members were without exception 
men not only of character and intelligence, but of good common- 
sense. They behaved as though their only ambition was to be 
sensible Members of Parliament. As such, they were soon classed, 
and lookers-on were only occasionally reminded that they held a 
special brief. 

This article has dwelt at some length upon that complete fusion 
of the Liberal and Labour Parties which was a feature of New 
Zealand politics in 1891, and succeeding years. It has done 
so because it seems probable that the amount of Radical pro- 
gressive work done in the New Zealand Parliament, and in certain 
departments of the public service during the last five years, has 
been rendered possible by this fusion. This is not the place to 
argue for or against the socialistic reforms of which the Party’s 
work has largely consisted. But it was the duty of the politicians 
who were returned to Parliament for the purpose of doing that 
work, to do it, and as much of it as possible. Therefore, 
from their point of view, anything which enabled this work to be 
done was good, and from that standpoint, the Liberal-Labour 
alliance in New Zealand has been justified. It is known by its 
fruits. On the Continent of Australia, on the other hand, most of 
the Independent Labour Parties are still known by their barrenness. 
It docs not follow, therefore, that the Australian Labour leaders who 
stood aloof from other parliamentary sections were mistaken. It 
may be that they took the only course open to them. But the 
fact remains that in New Zealand the union of Liberal poli- 
ticians and Labour voters and Members has resulted in the speedy 
passing of a number of reforms and the trial of a number of 
experiments beyond precedent, both in their number and nature. 

Anything like a detailed history of the struggles which marked 
the carrying of these measures and the initiation of these adminis- 
trative changes would be out of place here. Nor is it possible yet 
to sum up the results of the changes, none of which are five years 
old, and some of which have not yet been at work for as many 
months. A mere enumeration of them would take some space. 
Even the most succinct description of each and all would require 
the contents of a fairly thick pamphlet. Some were carried after 
long and hot debate; some after very little. Some were re- 
solutely contested in the popular chamber, and were assented to 
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rather easily in the Upper House ; others, especially some of the 
“Labour Bills,” went through the Lower House without much 
difficulty, but failed again and again to run the gauntlet of the 
nominated chamber. The voting on some was on strict Party 
lines: in other instances leading Opposition Members like Cap- 
tain Russell frankly accepted the principle of important measures. 
Some were closely and diligently canvassed in the newspapers 
and throughout the country; others, and these perhaps not 
the least important, were not examined outside Parliament, 
and have perhaps scarcely yet been studied even in their lead- 
ing features, by a majority of the electors of the Colony. But 
roughly speaking, the chief reforms of the last five years, with 
which I propose to deal, may be divided into five sections. These 
relate to (1) Finance; (2) Land; (3) Constitutional Reform ; (4) 
Labour ; (5) Law Reform. 

One of the first and—to a New Zealander’s eyes—boldest strokes 
delivered by the Liberals was that against the Property Tax. This, 
the chief direct tax of the Colony, was an annual impost of 1d. in 
the £ on the capital value of every citizen’s possessions, less his 
debts and an exemption of £500. Its friends claimed for this tax 
that it was no respecter of persons, but was simple, even-handed, 
and efficient. The last it certainly was, bringing as it did into the 
Treasury annually about as many thousands as there are days in 
the year. But inasmuch as different kinds of property are by no 
means equally profitable, and therefore the ability of owners to 
pay is by no means equal, the simplicity of the Property Tax was 
not found to be equity. The shopkeeper, taxed on unsaleable 
stock, the manufacturer paying on plant and buildings as much in 
good years as in bad, bethought them that under an Income Tax 
they would at any rate escape in bad seasons when their income 
might be less or nothing. Why, moreover, should the comfortable 
professional man or well-paid business manager pay nothing on 
their substantial and regular incomes? Why, too, should the 
working-farmer settling in the desert feel that for every pound’s 
worth of improvements made by muscle and money he would 
have to account to the tax-collector at the next assessment ? 
Nevertheless, the Conservative politicians rallied round the 
doomed tax. It was a good machine for raising indispensable 
revenue. Moreover, it did not select any class of property-owners 
or any description of property for special burdens. This suited 
the land-owners, who dreaded a Land Tax, for might not a Land 
Tax contain the germ of that nightmare of the larger colonial 
land-owner—the Single Tax? It suited also the wealthy, who 
feared graduated taxation, and the lawyers, doctors, agents, and 
managing directors, whose incomes it did not touch. So, when in 
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the autumn the rumour went round that the Ballance Ministry 
meant to abolish the Property Tax and bring forward Bills em- 
bodying a Progressive Land Tax, and Progressive Income Tax, the 
proposal was thought to represent the audacity of impudence or 
desperation. When the rumour proved true, it was predicted, 
first, that the Lower House would revolt; second, that the Upper 
House would stand firm; third, that the farmers throughout the 
length and breadth of the country would rise in wrath and terror, 
scared by the very name of Land Tax. None of these prophecies 
caine true. Parliament passed the Bills, with the addition of a 
light Absentee Tax. As for the smaller farmers, they on the 
whole took the appeals of the Property Taxers with apathy, sus- 
pecting that under a tax on bare land values they would pay less 
than under a Property Tax which fell on land, improvements, and 
live stock as well. Since 1891, therefore, progression or gradua- 
tion has been in New Zealand a cardinal principle of direct 
taxation. Income earners pay nothing up to £300 a year. Between 
£300 and £1,300, the tax is 6d. all round ; over £1,300 it rises to a 
shilling. Joint-stock companies pay a shilling on all income. 
Land pays no Income Tax, and land-owners who have less than 
£500 worth of bare land value pay no Land Tax. This complete 
exemption of the very small land-owners forms an almost insuper- 
able barrier to the progress of the single-taxers. On all land over 
£500 value 1d. in the £ is paid. The mortgaged farmer deducts 
the amount of his mortgage from the value of his farm, and pays 
only on the remainder. The mortgagee pays 1d. in the £ on the 
mortgage, which for this purpose is treated as land. An additional 
graduated tax begins on holdings worth £5,000. At that stage it 
is an eighth of a penny. By progressive steps it rises until, on 
estates assessed at £210,000, it is 2d. Thus under the graduated 
and simple Land Tax together, the holders of the largest areas pay 
3d. in the £, whilst the peasant farmers whose acres are worth less 
than £500 pay nothing. The Graduated Tax brings in about 
£80,000 a year; the 1d. Land Tax about £200,000; the Income 
Tax about £70,000. The assessment and collection cause no difti- 
culty. South Australia had a Land Tax before New Zealand; 
New South Wales has imposed one since. Both differ from ours. 
Less successful has been an attempt to authorize by law local 
governing bodies to levy rates on bare land values. Three times the 
Bill has passed the Lower House, only to be rejected in the Upper. 
The unexampled and, till 1895, continuous fall of prices in the 
European markets made it hard for colonial producers to make 
both ends meet. The cultivator found his land depreciated because, 
though he grew more than he did, he got less for it. As the volume 
of produce swelled, so the return for it sank as by some fatal com- 
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pensation. To pay the old rates of interest is for the mortgaged 
farmer therefore an impossibility. Various schemes for using the 
credit of the State to reduce current rates of interest have been 
before the public in more than one colony. The scheme of the 
New Zealand Government has been fortunate enough to pass into 
law, and is contained in the Advances to Settlers Act, 1894. Under 
it a State Board may lend Government money on leasehold and 
freehold security, but not on urban or suburban land, unless oc- 
cupied for farming or market-gardening. The loan may amount 
to three-fifths of the value of the security when freehold, and 
one-half when leasehold. The rate of interest charged is 5 per 
cent., but the borrower pays at the rate of 6 per cent. in half- 
yearly instalments, the extra 1 per cent. being by way of gradual 
repayment of the principal. Mortgagees must in this way repay 
the principal in 73 half-yearly instalments, provided they care to 
remain indebted so long. If able to wipe off their debts sooner 
they can do so. The Act cane into force in October, 1894. 
Machinery for carrying it out was quickly set up; applications for 
loans came in freely. Complaints, however, have been loudly made 
that the State Board, in its anxicty to avoid bad security, has shown 
an over-cautious spirit. 

The battle of land reform in New Zealand has, for many years, 
been a conflict between the two forms of tenure. Shall the State’ 
go on parting with the frechold of its Crown lands, or shall these 
henceforth be leased in perpetuity in small holdings to be occu- 
pied by State tenants? If the latter, then shall the rents be 
poriodically revised, say onze in a generation? In 1891 an 
attemps was made to pass an Act greatly favouring perpetual 
leasing, with periodical revisions of rent. It was rejected in 
the Legislative Council. Next year the Bill was sont up without 
the periodical revisions, and the Council accepted it. To one school 
of land reformers, however, the abandonment of the readjustment 
was most unpaiatable, and they mean to continue agitating for its 
restoration. For the present the perpetual lease on an unalterable 
rent is highly popular with selectors, and most of the Crown lands 
disposed of are taken up under this tenure. Young as New Zea- 
land is, land monopoly is already thought to be a national evil. 
It was in great measure to combat it that the graduated Land Tax 
was nade so heavy. Unwilling to wait for the slow operation of 
this solvent, the Liberals have, after four years’ conflict with the 
Upper Hous2, managed to pass a Lands for Settlement Bill, taking 
power to repurchase, for full and fair value, portions of private 
estates. Where this cannot be done by mutual arrangement, the 
right to take the land by compulsion is given, subject to certain 
sa‘eguards. The chief object-lesson in the repurchase and cut- 
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ting-up for settlement of a large estate was given in a curious way. 
Two yeirs ago the huge Cheviot property, 84,000 acres in extent, 
was thrown into the hands of the Government through a dispute 
over its assessment for Land Tax. The grassy slopes and fertile 
valleys of Cheviot lie on the sea-coast, easy of access. Yet in 
1892 it was still a wilderness, tenanted by sheep cared for by 
a score or two of human beings. In less than two years later 
there were between 900 and 1,000 people there, and the land was 
divided amongst 218 settlers, owning stock worth £50,000. In the 
first year of occupation the improvements made were worth £23,000. 
The rent paid to the Government comes to 5 per cent. on the net 
cost of the estate, and on the outlay incurred in making 112 miles 
of road. Such was the encouraging result of the first great step in 
State resumption and use. 

With one exception, the constitutional changes effected by the 
Liberals may be dismissed in a very few words. The Upper 
Chamber, or Legislative Council of New Zealand, is nominative 
and not elective, nor is there any fixed limit to its numbers. 
The result is that it is not so strong an obstacle to the popular 
will as are the Elective Councils of certain Australian Colonies. 
Indeed, Australian Democrats have constantly expressed to me 
their opinion, the outcome of hard experience, that if a second 
Chamber is wanted at all, it is better to have it nominated than 
elective. Prior to 1891, however, the nominations in New Zealand 
were for life. This was objected to for two reasons. A Councillor 
who at the age of sixty might be a vigorous and valuable adviser, 
might ten or twelve years later be but the shadow of his former 
self. Moreover, experience showed that Conservatism was apt to 
strengthen in the nominated legislator’s mind progressively with ad- 
vancing years. For this reason a seven years’ tenure has been sub- 
stituted for life tenure in the New Zealand Council. Then, again, in 
1891 the Liberal majority in the Colony was weakly represented in 
the Council. Indeed, it could hardly be said to be represented 
there at all. In important divisions, Government measures passed 
by decisive majorities in the popular Chamber could only muster 
two, three, four, or five supporters in the Council. This not 
only meant that a Conservative majority could reject and amend 
as it pleased, but that measures were not even fairly debated in 
the Upper House. Only one side was heard. In 1892, the 
Ballance Ministry, therefore, asked the Governor to call a fresh 
batch of Councillors. His Excellency demurred to the number. 
As there was about to be a change of Governors, the matter stood 
over to be dealt with by his successor. The new Governor proved 
as unwilling as his predecessor. Ballance held that in this matter, 
as in others, the constitutional course was for the Governor to take 
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the advice of his Ministers. His Excellency thought otherwise. 
By mutual consent, the matter was referred to the Colonial Office, 
which, on being referred to, decided in favour of the Premier. 
The importance of this victory to any Democratic Party in a 
Colony where the Upper Chamber is nominated cannot be over- 
estimated. Though this reference of the constitutional question 
to the Colonial Office was attacked not only by colonial Conserva- 
tives but by Sir George Grey, it was highly approved of both by 
the Lower House and the mass of the electors, and was regarded 
as one of Ballance’s most important successes. 

Another triumph he did not live to see achieved. His Electoral 
Bill, twice rejected by the Council, was only passed some months 
after his death. Under it, the one-man-one-vote was carried to its 
complete issue by the clause providing for “one man one registra- 
tion”; that is to say, that no voter could register on more than one 
roll. Consequently, property-owners were not only cut down to 
one vote in one district at a general election, but were prevented 
from voting in another district at a by-election. The right to vote 
by letter was extended from seamen to shearers and commercial 
travellers. But of course by many degrees the greatest extension 
of the franchise was the inclusion of women in the ranks of voters. 
This was a curious example of a really remarkable constitutional 
change carried by a Parliament at the election of which the ques- 
tion had scarcely been discussed. Labour, Land, and Progressive 
Taxation had been so entirely the ascendant questions at the 
General Election of 1890, that it came quite as a surprise to most 
people to learn next year that the majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives were in favour of women’s suffrage. Even then it was 
not generally supposed that the question would be resolutely 
faced. Sir John Hall, however, a Conservative leader but a con- 
sistent advocate of the reform, brought’ it up in the House, and 
the Premier, an equally earnest supporter of women’s rights, at 
once accepted it. After that, the only doubts as to its becoming 
law sprang from the attitude of the Legislative Council, and from 
the scruples of certain persons who thought that so vast a change 
should be definitely submitted to the constituencies. Feeling on 
the question was both strengthened and exacerbated by its enthu- 
siastic adoption by the Prohibition lodges, some of whose members 
at the same time demanded that the Government should pass the 
measure, and emphatically assured everyone that its passing would 
forthwith bring about the Government’s downfall and damnation. 
There is no doubt that this latter opinion was widely entertained 
by the Ministry’s opponents, and that to this was due, to some 
extent at least, the escape of the Bill in the Legislative Council. 
It was passed on the eve of the General Elections by the narrowest 
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possible majority. The rush of the women on to the electoral 
rolls; the interest taken by them in the election contests; the 
peaceable and orderly character of these contests; and the unpre- 
cedented Liberal majority returned by the polls, are all matters of 
New Zealand history. So is the fact that most of the women 
voters showed no disposition to follow the clergy in assailing the 
national system of free, secular, and compulsory education. That 
they clearly pronounced in very many cases for temperance reform 
is true. That they were by no means unanimous in favour of 
total prohibition is true also. On the whole, the most marked 
feature of their first use of the franchise was their tendency to 
agree with, rather than diverge from, their male extowrage. 
Families, as a rule, voted together harmoniously, and the women 
members of any class or section were swayed by the interests, pre- 
judices, or ideals of that section to just about the same extent as 
males thereof. Thus, the friends and relatives of merchants and 
professional men, large land-owners, or employers of labour usually 
voted Conservative; factory girls, domestic servants, wives of 
labourers, miners, artisans, or small farmers, voted Liberal. School- 
mistresses “went solid” for secular education, just as unanimously 
as did school-masters. Perhaps it is too soon to pronounce yet 
with anything like confidence on the results of this great experi- 
ment. We have yet to see whether female interest in politics will 
intensify or fade, and whether this general friendly concord of 
women voters with their menkind will continue or will be inter- 
rupted. At present, perhaps, the point most worth laying stress on 
is, that observers outside the Colony must be warned not to suppose 
that New Zealand women are in the least degree as a race either 
“wild” or “new,” or belong to any shrieking sisterhood. Though 
we have learnt from the pages of an illustrated London newspaper 
that there are feminine wearers of knickerbockers in New Zealand, 
one may pass a lifetime there without catching a glimpse of them. 
Marriage, one is thankful to say, is fashionable with us, and divorce 
is not. Daughters are, as a rule, too comfortable in their father’s 
homes to be prematurely worried into matrimony. Most New 
Zealand women are engaged in domestic duties. Those of those 
who go out into the world do so to work steadily and unassumingly 
as school-teachers, factory hands, or household servants. As school- 
teachers they are usually efficient, as domestic servants civil and 
hard-working, as factory hands, neat, industrious, and moral. It is 
true that they are, without exception, educated to the extent of 
having had at least good primary school teaching, but this, so far 
from making them inclined to favour frantic or immoral social 
experiments, will have, let us hope, just the opposite effect. On the 
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whole, there seems good reason to expect that the more our 
women learn about politics, the better it will be for the politics. 

There are some who connect the appearance of women in the 
political arena with the recent passing of an Infants’ Life Protec- 
tion Act, the raising of the age of consent to 15, the appointment 
of female inspectors to lunatic asylums, factories, and other insti- 
tutions, with improvements in the laws dealing with Adoption of 
Children and Industrial Schools, and with a severe law against the 
keepers of houses of ill-fame. Last, but by no means least, the 
influence of woman is believed to be evident in highly important 
measures dealing with the liquor laws and with a Prohibitionist 
movement which is a very prominent feature of New Zealand 
public life. Of these last measures it may briefly be said that 
they have pushed the principle of local option very far indeed, but 
not to what the most advanced prohibitionists declare is its 
logical extreine. 

The Labour Laws of New Zealand have been published in a 
cheap and handy volume for general information. Therein are 
comprised twenty Acts of Parliamont, directly regulating the re- 
lations of employers and employed. Of these Acts, no less 
than fifteen have been passed during the four years dealt with 
in this article. The first and easiest to pass was an Act amending 
the Law of Employers’ Liability. Under it, and a further amend- 
ing Act passed in the following session, “contracting out” is 
specifically prohibited. The doctrine of common employment, 
though not abolished, is limited. The amount recoverable by the 
family of an injured workman may not exceed £500—a restriction 
eloquently, but unavailingly, denounced by Sir George Grey, who 
complained that a coloured slave could not be purchased for so 
little. A workman, on becoming aware of a dangerous defect in 
his employer's machinery, must give notice to the employer or the 
foreman, but if, after doing so, the workman sticks to his post, he 
does not, in the event of injury, forfeit his or his family’s right to 
compensation. The owner of rotten plant or defective machinery 
cannot escape from liability by subletting to some contractor who 
may be a man of straw. There has been next to no litigation dur- 
ing the four years and a half that this Act has been in force, but 
cinployers in many instances effect insurance to protect themselves 
against its provisions, and complaints are :nade that in some few 
cases there are endeavours to induce or compel workmen to con- 
tribute to the insurance premiums. ‘The excuse given for this is 
that the accident insurance policies cover the workmen against 
injuries outside the Act, as well as inside it. 

The Truck Act, passed in 1891, was opposed as being designed 
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to meet evils which did not exist in New Zealand. As a inatter of 
fact, truck of rather an obnoxious kind was by no means unknown 
in the Colony. It will easily be understood that in a country 
containing large districts thinly peopled, it might often happen 
that gangs of workmen assembled to carry out some undertaking 
in a bush district, far from a market town, might find themselves 
in the matter of supplies entirely at the mercy of their employer, 
or their employer’s contractor. A law, therefore, to enable all work- 
men to demand payment of wages in full in current coin, and for- 
bidding an employer to cash orders given by workmen on a store- 
keeper, or to recover for stores supplied himself, or to profit by 
partnership with a storekeeper, was really needed. A Truck Act 
was therefore passed with certain reasonable provisoes, and in 
practice it has caused neither injustice nor inconvenience. 

The Factories Act, 1894, consolidates and improves upon no less 
than four previous measures, two of which had been passed by the 
Ballance Government. As compared with European and American 
laws, it may fairly claim to be advanced and minute. Under it 
all workshops, where two or more persons are occupied, must 
register, pay an annual fee, and submit to inspection at any hour 
of the night or day. A master and servant working together 
count as two hands. Inspectors have absolute power to demand 
such cubic space, ventilation, and sanitary arrangements generally 
as they may consider needful to preserve life and health. The 
factory age is fourteen; and, after a long struggle, the Upper 
House was induced to pass a clause enforcing an education test 
before any child under fifteen should be allowed to go to factory 
work. This is but logical in a country wherein primary education 
is not only free, but compulsory. Women and children under 
eighteen may not work before 7.45 a.m. or after 6 p.m., nor more 
than forty-eight hours per week. Whether time-workers or piece- 
workers, they are equally entitled to the half-holiday after 1 p.m. 
on Saturday. In the case of time-workers, this half-holiday is to 
be granted without deduction of wages. The rates of pay and 
hours of work in factories have to be publicly notified and re- 
turned to the inspectors. Overtime may be permitted by 
inspectors on twenty-eight days a year, but overtime pay must 
be not less than 6d. an hour extra. The factory-owners who 
send work out have to make complete returns thereof. All 
clothing made outside factories for sale is to be ticketed “ tene- 
ment made,” and any person removing the ticket before sale may 
be fined. A peculiar feature in the Act relates to the accommoda- 
tion provided on sheep stations for the nomadic bands of shearers 
who traverse this and other colonies, going from wool-shed to 
wool-shed during the shearing season. The huts in which these 
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men live are placed under the factory inspectors, who have power 
to call upon station owners to make them decent and comfortable. 
The Act has clauses insisting on the provision of a separate 
dining-room for women workers, of fire-escapes, and protection 
against dangerous machinery. Girls under fifteen may not work 
as type-setters; young persons of both sexes are shut out of cer- 
tain dangerous trades ; women may not work in factories within a 
month after their confinement. Such are the leading features of 
the Factories Act. To the credit of the larger New Zealand factory 
owners let it be said that, drastic as this statute is, and strictly as 
it is enforced, comparatively few alterations have had to be made 
in many of the better factories to comply with its provisions. 

The Conspiracy Law Amendment Act, passed in 1894, contained 
but three short clauses and a schedule. It did not a little, how- 
ever. Ina few words it swept from the Statute-Book and the 
common law of the Colony all laws and doctrine specially re- 
lating to conspiracy among members of trades unions and labour 
combinations. In future members of these bodies in New Zea- 
land will only be amenable to such conspiracy laws as affect all 
citizens. It must be remembered that until last year the position 
of trade unionists in New Zealand was much less enviable than 
that of their brethren in England. The English Act of 1875, re- 
pealing the old Conspiracy Law and modifying the common law 
doctrine relating to Labour conspiracy, had never been enacted in 
New Zealand. Therefore, until a few months ago, the famous in- 
timidation law (6 George IV.) was still in force here, and the com- 
mon law doctrine relating to Labour conspiracy had not been in 
any way softened. Within the last few years, Australian unionists 
had found the old English law unexpectedly revived for the pur- 
pose of putting them into gaol, and New Zealand Labour leaders 
were by no means anxious to have the same measure meted out to 
them. Henceforth this will be impossible. A saving clause in 
the Act provides that workmen employed in gas, electric-light, or 
water works must give a fortnight’s notice before quitting their 
employment, under penalty of fine or imprisonment. The Labour 
Members readily assentec to the justice of this. 

The Contractors and Workmen’s Lien Act of 1892 is to be read 
with the Workmen’s Wages Act of 1893. These two measures 
were framed to protect both sub-contractors, and wage-earners 
working for contractors. In New Zealand, as elsewhere, under- 
cutting causes contracts to be taken at prices that will not pay. 
Nor are contractors honester or less liable to the accidents of 
trade than other men. Over and over again, therefore, the spec- 
tacle has been seen of workmen coming to the employer of a 
contractor and complaining that their work has been done and 
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that their contractor is either insolvent or has vanished. Until 
three years ago the employer, being under no liability to them, 
had simply to inform them that he had paid his contractor in full : 
that closed the discussion. Since the passing of the two Acts in 
question, however, a man who lets a contract will do well to 
assure himself of the stability and bond fides of his contractor, 
before making any considerable payments to him. Workmen 
who find their wages in arrears may at once serve on the person 
who has let the contract a notice by which unpaid contract 
monies are attached. Wages are made a first charge on the contract 
money, nor may the latter be paid in advance; the contractor 
must have earned progress payments before he gets them. In the 
case of building contracts, or contracts relating to the making of 
chattels, workmen and sub-contractors have the right to register 
liens. All wages have to be paid weekly, in default of a written 
agreement to the contrary. Finally, one-fourth of the contract 
monies have to be retained by the contractee for one month after 
the completion of the contract, unless he has thoroughly assured 
himself that all wages have been paid by the contractor. The 
testimony of practical men avers that the effect of the Acts has 
been excellent. Indeed, whatever difference of opinion there may 
be about legislation which attempts to regulate the price and 
methods of labour, there can surely be none about a law, the only 
effect of which can be to ensure for labourers the just payment 
of stipulated wages honestly earned. So at any rate thought the 
New Zealand Parliament. 

Shop assistants in the larger New Zealand towns are not only 
numerous, but well organized. They are heard of at election time, 
and, in their efforts to bring about early closing, have plenty of 
sympathizers in all classes. So far as evening closing goes, how- 
ever, they are as yet a long way off success. The smaller shop- 
keepers, who are, of course, many in number, believe they cannot 
exist without evening trade. Though the Early Closing Bill 
passed the House of Representatives in 1891, it was so decisively 
rejected in the Council, and provoked so much opposition in the 
country, that the Government was thereafter satisfied to try for a 
weekly half-holiday, coupled with shorter hours of daily labour 
for women and children in shops, and the provision of seats for 
shop-girls. After some five years of fighting, a Bill providing for 
these things has passed into law, and the weekly half-holiday has 
become a recognized institution. The compulsory closing of shops 
takes place only in cities, boroughs, and town districts, and the 
choice of the day for the half-holiday is left to the local council. 
Small shopkeepers not employing labour may choose every year 
their own afternoon for closing. The first choice of the local 
council was a little curious. Out of seventy-seven urban districts, 
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two chose Tuesday, forty Wednesday, twenty-six Thursday, two 
Friday, and only seven Saturday. Of these seven, two very soon 
petitioned Government to allow them to alter their day. Though 
a strong feeling prevails that Saturday should be the universal and 
compulsory day for shop-closing, it is doubtful whether this will 
be made law. It may be worth noting that the fighting against 
the shop-closing Bills was bitterer and longer than that against 
much more important measures; more stubborn, too, was the 
resistance in the Legislative Council. When, however, the 
Councillors did pass the Bill, they added, with light hearts, a 
clause compelling merchants’ offices and places of business to 
close at 5 p.m. on ordinary days, as well as at 1 p.m. on Saturdays. 

Purely experimental is the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Bill. It is an endeavour to substitute resort to conciliation 
boards, in case of labour disputes, for the old-fashioned trial by 
industrial combat. Moreover, where conciliation fails, a central 
arbitration tribunal is provided, whose decisions, if the court so 
wills, may have the force of law, and may have a money penalty 
attached to be inflicted should they be disregarded. Under the 
Act, both conciliation boards and the final court have absolute 
powers to enquire into disputes, summon witnesses, secure the 
production of papers, and view premises. The conciliation boards, 
however, are only to make recommendations. The sole body 
having greater power than this will be the arbitration court. In 
dealing with this very difficult problem, the framers of the Act 
based their hopes of success upon confining its operation to 
organized Labour Unions. Unorganized labourers are not recog- 
nized, on the ground that it is not labour disputes with them 
which have in the past reached such dimensions as to call for 
State interference. Trades Unions, registering under the Act, 
become corporate bodies, with power to sue and to be sued, to hold 
land, and to recover dues from their members. In the event: of 
arbitration, not only is the Union liable for costs, but its members 
are individually liable to the extent of £10. Strikes and lock-outs 
are forbidden during arbitration. English trades unionists, one 
hears, would look upon such a law as this with doubt. The Labour 
Unions of New Zealand accepted it readily, and supported those 
who worked for three years to get it passed. They registered 
under it without hesitation. 

A Bill passed last year provides for the inspection of servants’ 
registry offices and the regulation of the fees charged therein. 
These fees are fixed by the Labour Department and gazetted. 
Office-keepers to be of good character; have to register and take 
out a license ; have to keep books and records which are inspected. 


They are not allowed to keep lodging-houses for servants or have 
any interest in such houses. 
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Yet another Labour Bill is meant to improve the lot of Jack 
afloat, and not only to protect Jack, but cargo and passengers too. 
The Shipping and Seamen’s Act, 1894, mitigated the old-fashioned 
severity of punishments for refusal of duty, assaults on tke high 
seas, and other nautical offences. The forecastle and the accom- 
modation thereof become subject to the fiat of the Government 
inspector, as are factories on shore. Regular payinent of wages is 
stipulated for, overcrowding amongst passengers is forbidden. 
Complete powers are given to the marine authorities to enforce 
not only a full equipment of life-boats and life-saving appliances, 
but boat-drill. Deck loading is restricted ; and the Plimsoll mark 
insisted on. But the portion of the Act which gave rise to the 
intensest opposition was the proviso by which all sailing vessels are 
obliged to carry a certain complement of able seamen and ordin- 
ary seamen, according to their tonnage, while steamers must 
carry a given number of able seamen, ordinary seamen, firemen, 
trimmers, and greasers, according to their horse-power. Parlia- 
ment was warned that the passing of this Act would paralyze the 
trade of the Colony, but passed it was—with certain not unreason- 
able ainendments—and trade goes on precisely as before. 

In 1891, moreover, the colonial laws relating to mining generally, 
and to coal-mining especially, were consolidated and amended. An 
interesting feature in the New Zealand Coal Mines’ Act is the pro- 
vision by which mine-owners have to contribute to a fund for the 
relief of miners or the families of miners in cases where men are 
injured or killed at work. Every quarter, the owners have to pay 
a halfpenny per ton on the output, if it be bituminous coal, and a 
farthing a ton, if it be lignite. Payment is made into the nearest 
Post Office Savings Bank and goes to the credit of an account 
called “ The Coal Miners’ Relief Fund.” 

Such are some of the salient points of the Labour Bills passed 
since Labour became a potent and patent factor in parliamentary 
life. As may be imagined, they have not gone on to the Statute- 
Book without hard fighting. They are sometimes said to have 
caused much irritation and alarm. Some irritation, no doubt, 
they have brought about, but then it would be difficult to name 
a social reform which does not irritate someone. But as for 
alarm, it can truly be said that some of the rousing newspaper 
articles directed against these Bills have caused more alarm in the 
breasts of their readers in a week than the Bills themselves have 
created in a year. 

The administration of these Labour Bills is part of the work 
of the Department of Labour, one of the newest and cheapest of 
the branches of our public service. It costs but £4,000 or 
£5,000 a year, much of which is recouped by factory fees and 
other receipts. Its salaried officers are few and not highly paid. 
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employed and paid by other Departments. In a humble and 
imperfect way, the New Zealand Labour Department imitates 
that of America in its effort to collect statistics dealing with the 
condition of work-people. Its officers inspect shops and factories, 
and see that the Truck Act is not disregarded. All the interests 
and legitimate grievances of the working-classes are considered 
fair matter for their attention. Their most troublesome duty is 
that of keeping the number of unemployed down to a minimum. 
Of recent years, the unemployed have become as chronic an 
institution in Australasia as in older countries.g You cannot see 
a fallin five years of about 25 per cent. in the price of Austra- 
lasian wool; you cannot see the market price of meat, tallow, 
butter, cheese, and kauri-gum all declining simultaneously with- 
out seeing employment growing sadly scanty. All that can be 
claimed is, that in the face of the national disasters—for they 
are no less—the New Zealand Labour Department has done good 
work, and has done it cheaply. In four years it found employment 
for 13,000 men, with women and children dependent upon them tc 
more than twice their number. 

Of course, State ownership of the railways helps the Labour 
Officers very much in circulating labour. The Department’s 
labour journal, published monthly, not only gives figures relating 
to trade and labour, and endeavours to be a collection of labour 
news from all the world over, but contains articles on industrial 
and social questions cut from the chief European and American 
papers and magazines. Though the articles are not all on one side, 
their reprint in the Government publication is angrily objected to. 
The Department is accused of disseminating socialistic teaching at 
the expense of the taxpayer. At present, however, the Labour 
journal goes on. 

Workmen engaged through the Department of Labour to do 
Government work are usually employed on what is called the 
Co-operative Contract System. Road-work, drainage, fencing, sup- 
plying railway sleepers, masonry work, building, and painting are 
now no longer let to contractors by the officials of the Lands and 
Public Works Departments. Instead of that, the Government 
buys the material direct; the work to be done is divided into 
sections by engineers and overseers, and fair schedule rates of pay- 
ment are fixed. The endeavour is to enable first-rate workmen to 
earn the highest current wages ; inferior men have to be content 
with somewhat less. The men applying for the work divide them- 
selves into small gangs of from four to eight in number. In effect, 
they are groups of piece-workers, whose relations with each other 
are those of partners. The groups elect one or two trustees apiece, 
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men to join together, and for second-class men to similarly arrange 
themselves. Sometimes, of course, the Government officers make’ 
mistakes, and men will earn extravagantly high wages, or get very 
poor returns. But asthe sections are small, this does not last for 
long, and the balance is redressed. After some years’ experience, 
it seems fairly proved that the average of earnings is not extrava- 
gant, and that the taxpayer loses nothing by the arrangement as 
compared with the old contract system, while the change is highly 
popular with workmen throughout the Colony. Though under the 
system the men employed are at the same time piece-workers, con- 
tractors, and partners, there is no driving, no sweating, and less 
quarrelling than might fairly have been expected. 

When one remembers the somewhat lurid descriptions that have 
been circulated of Colonial Labour Parties as anarchical foes of 
law and order, it is a little amusing to recall that it was the last 
Parliament of New Zealand which codified the criminal law of 
the Colony. The whole of this great branch of law is now con- 
tained in two statutes, the one dealing with summary jurisdic- 
tion, the other with graver offences. The latter is based upon 
the labours of Fitzjames Stephen, with such adaptations as the 
Colonial statutes and public opinion made needful. 

This article is neither an apology nor a trumpet-blast. It is 
not written either to justify the measures passed by the New Zea- 
land Liberal-Labour fusion, or to forecast what their results may be. 
Many as they are, none of them profess to go to the root of the rela- 
tions of labour with capital, of currency. with wealth, or of exchange 
with production. But then, those who carried these reforms did not 
aim at rapid revolution, but at gradual change. Men who take 
things as they are, and try in a practical way to improve them, or 
palliate the worst sufferings caused by them, are always accused at 
one and the same time of doing too much and of doing too little. 
They are attacked on the one side for venturing on changes at all, on 
the other for not having revolutionized human nature and social life 
in the twinkling of an eye. But as there are always in every country 
vthers ready to make similar attempts, or at any rate to study 
such etforts,even when made in small and distant lands, a plain 
statement of some of the work done in New Zealand since 1891 
may be of interest to at least a few English readers. The fore- 
yoing pages recapitulate the work’s more novel features, and ex- 
plain the nature of the alliance which enabled so much to be 
done. If, too, this article does something to show that the aims 
of the last two New Zealand Parliaments have not been so vague, 
revolutionary, and anarchical as has so:natimes been suggested, it 
may have a value of another kind. 


W. P. REEvEs. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S MARRIAGE. 


Mr. AnrHoNy Santa, a gentleman-commoner ot Christchurch, 
Oxford, was a person of some distinction, being young, handsome, 
and possessed of large landed property at Minsteracres, in Derby- 
shire. He had been deprived in early youth both of father and 
mother, but had attained his majority in the year 1816, and entered 
on the enjoyment of his estate. 

It was on the last day of the summer term in that year that 
Mr. Santal, whilst walking in the High Street at Oxford, noticed 
in the window of a jeweller’s shop a gold signet ring exposed for 
sale. Its solid and antique construction arrested his attention, and 
he entered the shop and enquired its history and price. The 
jeweller stated that the ring had been dug up at some village in 
the north of Oxfordshire, and had been brought to him by a 
labourer. It bore an incised coat of arms of which Santal was 
shown an impression; and the man added that a competent 
antiquarian had blazoned it heraldically as Barry nebuly of six 
wrgent and sable, showing that the wavy bands by which the 
shield was crossed were alternately silver and black. He had not 
been able to ascertain to what family these arms belonged, but . 
there was cut on the inside of the ring a motto, Beando Beatior, 
which was, he gathered, to be translated Jn blessing thow shalt be 
blessed. Santal’s fancy was attracted by the ring, and as the price 
asked by the jeweller was by no means excessive, he bought it 
forthwith, and with a youthful fancy, put it on the third finger of 
his left hand, which it fitted tolerably well. 

He had determined to make the return journey from the Univer- 
sity to his home on horseback this summer instead of by stage- 
coach as was his custom; and as the distance from Oxford to 
Minsteracres was long enough to occupy several days, he was to 
take with him a riding servant to carry his mails. He lett Oxford 
on the evening of the 22nd of June, 1816, and passed the first 
night at Woodstock. Late on the afternoon of the 23rd he found 
himself on the confines of Warwickshire; and desiring to see 
Lationtine Abbey, which lay a little off the main road, he struck 
across the meadows tc the ruins, but sent his servant forward to 
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the village of Winterbourne, where an inn called the Bejant Arms 
had been recommended to him as a good resting-place for the 
night. 

The remains were sufficiently picturesque to induce him to make 
a pencil sketch of them, for he was more than a tolerable draughts- 
man. His picture so engrossed his thoughts that he paid little 
attention to the extreme sultriness of the air, or to the continual 
mutterings of distant thunder, until a heavy raindrop fell on his 
paper, and he looked up to see the sky behind him black with 
ominous thunder-clouds. 

The storm broke with unusual fury, and though he found 
shelter in the ruins both for himself and for his horse, two hours 
elapsed before he ventured to resume his journey. It was now 
past ten o’clock and the thunder and rain had ceased, but the 
rising wind swept masses of cloud across the sky, and the 

night was growing exceedingly dark. Santal was anxious to lose 
no time in pushing on to Winterbourne, and took what he thought 
was a short cut back to the high road, but after a quarter of an 
hour's riding found himself in miry tillage fields, and perceived 
that he had lost his path. As he picked his way carefully through 
the darkness, he met with a belated peasant who at first seemed 
alarmed and endeavoured to pass on, but on Santal speaking to 
him, excused himself by saying that it was St. John’s Eve when 
spirits walked, and that he had not known what to think of a 
horseman met in so lonely and unusual a spot. He told Santal 
that Winterbourne was still eight miles distant, but led him to a 
lane which would bring him direct to his destination. Santal 
gave him money and set out at a brisk trot, but he heard the man 
shouting after him directions to be very careful in fording a brook 
which crossed the road a mile from Winterbourne. 

After riding for three-quarters of an hour he saw a wide sheet 
of water gleaming before him, and recognized in it the ford of 
which the man had spoken. But on coming to the brink he 
hesitated to cross, for the heavy rain had evidently swollen the 
stream, so that it had overtlowed its banks and was now crossing 
the road in a raging torrent. The breadth of the water was at 
least. twenty yards; and though white posts had been placed on 
either side to mark the ford, they were in the middle almost 
entirely covered. 

Glancing round in some doubt, he saw on the right hand, among 
trees, the lights of a house ; and turning his horse towards it deter- 
mined to enquire there as to the depth of the water, and if he 
found it impassable to ask shelter for the night. The lights were 
at no great distance, and the undulating turf, studded at intervals 
with large trees, convinced him that he was riding through a park ; 
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though he had noticed neither paling nor any other enclosure. 
The sky had grown a little lighter, and he was soon able to make 
out against it the huddled outline of a large house; but although 
he was certainly approaching the front of it, he could.not distin- 
guish any road or drive. In a moment more he pulled up before 
a projecting porch with an arched doorway in the centre of the 
house, and dismounting, knocked on the heavy oak door with the 
butt of his riding-whip. 

His attention was now engrossed by the behaviour of his horse. 
Ever since entering the park the animal had showed signs of terror 
and excitement, frequently stopping short, starting aside, and 
making obstinate endeavours to turn back. The butt of Santal’s 
whip had scarcely sounded on the door when it swung slowly open 
as if his coming had been awaited; but at the same moment his 
horse reared with such suddenness as to snap the rein, and, break- 
ing loose, rushed madly away into the darkness. In wheeling 
round the animal struck its master with its flank, and flung him 
violently to the ground. 

For a moment Santal was stunned, but almost immediately 
gathering himself up he saw standing before him in the porch a 
sober-faced man, dressed entirely in black, and having the appear- 
ance of a lackey. Santal was about to ask to whom the house 
belonged, and to beg that a servant might be sent to look for the 
runaway horse, when the man, without speaking, turned back into 
the house and beckoned to him to follow. 

On this invitation Santal entered, and noticed that the hall was 
bare except for a few oak settles, and a quantity of pikes, helmets, 
and armour which hung on the walls. The floor was strewn with 
sprigs of evergreen shrubs, and there was a smell in the air of resin 
and spices with which the trodden leaves mingled a peculiar odour. 
Following his conductor, he passed through the corridor and 
entered a lofty banqueting hall or dining-room, with a large oriel 
window opening on to a dais at the far end. Here were oaken 
tables on which were placed trenchers of various kinds of cakes 
and fancy bread, cold meats, tankards of liquor, and drinking-cups. 
The room was entirely empty, though the tables showed that the 
company had but recently left it; and Santal was surprised to sec 
that the panelled walls were festooned at intervals with bunches 
of black crape. Again he essayed to question his guide; but the 
man left the room, saying that he would fetch his mistress. 

A few moments elapsed, and then through a side door, which 
opened on to the dais, there entered a very beautiful girl of 18 or 
19 years. She was tall in stature, and her pale face and red eyes 
showed signs of recent weeping. Her dress was of pure white silk: 
she wore a lace stomacher, and a mass of flaxen hair was confined 
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in a net of heavy gold thread. She walked straight towards 
Santal, and said, speaking in a low but very clear and musical 
voice, “ You are welcome, sir, to such hospitality as our poor house 
can offer. You come at a sorry time, and it is but a sorry greeting 
that we can give you. I pray you be seated and eat, though these 
are but funeral meats; for we are to-morrow to lay my poor father’s 
body in the grave, and are even now engaged in devotions for the 
repose of his soul.” 

With that she motioned him to be seated, and sinking herself 
on a bench, hid her face in her hands and wept bitterly. Santal 
was deeply moved, and his sorrow and sympathy overcoming his 
astonishment, he tried every means to comfort and console her, 
but she remained for some minutes immersed in grief. After a 
time she collected herself sufficiently to lift her head and to enter 
into conversation with him. She took from him his heavy riding 
cloak, hanging it over the back of an oaken settle; and then 
pressed him to eat and drink. “ For the hospitality of my father’s 
house,” she said, “hath never failed, nor shall it now, though you 
be the last to whom it shall ever be offered.” She took from the 
table a curiously wrought bottle, and, filling a silver beaker with 
wine of a deep golden colour, said, “ Drink this; it is old Pascaret 
and came from Laffontine Abbey; it will save you from chills, and 
from our sorrow palling on you.” Santal thought of Laffontine 
Abbey as he had seen it a mass of ruins that very evening, and it 
seemed to him that the wine must indeed be strangely old. 

Bowing to his hostess, he drank deep; the generous liquor 
warmed him; he felt a strange strength and gladness move through 
every limb, and the incidents and fatigues of the evening became 
scarce remembered things. While he humoured her by partaking 
of the food she set before him, he learnt so much of her history, 
without unduly pressing her or appearing to ask questions, as in- 
formed him that she was Cecilia Bejant, only child to the late 
Roger Bejant, who had died two days before. 

She filled his silver cup again, and when he drained the second 
draught he saw how wonderfully beautiful she was. The great 
room was but faintly lighted ; there were only a few candles of wax 
placed here and there, but one stood on the table opposite her, and 
the light fell full on her face. Her hair was of the lightest flaxen, 
her eyes were liquid blue, and her countenance wore an air of un- 
mistakable distinction. 

Santal drained a third draught and felt a new fire coursing in 
his veins, and knew that it was love. She spoke again in her low, 
clear voice; and now she no longer kept her head bowed but 
raised it, looking at him as she spoke, and their glance meeting, 
he gazed into the depth of her eyes, and read there answering love. 
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She told him that to the bitterness of her father’s death was added 
the bitterness of leaving her home, and going as an outcast, 
she knew not whither. All the estates passed by entail to a dis- 
tant cousin, who would have her marry him, and whom she hated : 
and then she hid her face again and sobbed as though her heart 
would break. 

They were alone in the shadowy hall, and Santal felt an infinite 
pity steal over him. He moved nearer and sat by her side. 
“ Lady,” he said, and his own voice sounded strange to him and 
like another’s, “do not grieve as one without hope. I, Anthony 
Santal, will give you a home: I will be your protector, and you 
shall be my wife.” He put his arm about her and drew her to him. 
She did not resist, but rather moved towards him, and a great ten- 
derness mastered him as he felt her young form pressed against 
him. She hid her face on his breast, and he bent down and kissed 
very reverently the flaxen hair, and then raised the tear-stained 
face to his and kissed her on the lips. So she sat, locked in his 
arms; it seemed a minute; and yet it seemed a lifetime, for the event 
of a lifetime had happened to him, and his old life stood far away. 

They spoke little, and no one entered to interrupt their sweet 
fancies; but at length the tinkling of a bell, heard faintly from 
within, roused their attention. The girl rose, and taking her 
lover by the hand, led him through several passages to another part 
of the house. They reached at length a Gothic archway, and passing 
through, Santal found himself in a chapel. Here was a strong scent 
of incense, and the air was heavy with the fume. A few candles 
shining through the haze gave a look of unreality to the objects on 
which their light fell, and left the greater part of the building 
wrapped in vague gloom. In the aisle there was placed a coftin, 
supported on tressels, and covered with a rich pall. There were a 
number of persons present, all kneeling, motionless, and apparentiy 
devoutly following the service which a priest was conducting at. the 
altar, his low monotonous chanting seeming only to intensify the 
stillness. The girl loosed her hand from Santal’s, and, motioning 
him to one of the benches towards the west, on which only one man 
was sitting, she passed on up the aisle, and knelt on a fald-stool which 
had evidently been placed for her near the head of the coftin. San- 
tal copied the attitude of his neighbours, and fell on his knees: in- 
deed, the strange solemnity of the scene was well calculated to in- 
spire feelings of sorrow and reverence to the exclusion of all ordinary 
thoughts and everyday concerns. The low chanting of the priest 
was only varied at long intervals by his reciting in a louder voice 
the versicle “ Subvenite Sancti Dei, ocewrrite Angeli Dei,’ to which 
the congregation responded in a deep murmur, “ Suseipientes aini- 
mam ejus.” 
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Santal’s attention was at first engrossed in the service that was 
going forward, and in the effort to distinguish the words of the 
Latin prayers that the priest was reciting. But after a while the 
monotony wearied him, his thoughts wandered, and he began to ob- 
serve his surroundings more accurately. He perceived that the forty 
or fifty persons present were all men, and all habited in black gowns, 
and that the priest kneeling at the altar wore a black cope with a 
Calvary embroidered in scarlet on the back. The altar itself was 
draped with purple, having on it four lighted candles and a silver 
crucifix in the centre. Beside the coffin also were lighted wax 
candles, of a taper shape, three on either side, in tall silver candle- 
sticks ; and by the candles stood mutes gowned in black, whose 
heads were bowed in an attitude of grief, and entirely veiled in 
hoods or cowls. The coftin itself was placed with the feet to the 
east, and covered with a black pall, bordered with silver, and em- 
broidered with a coat of arms, many times repeated. Except for 
the candles on the altar and those which stood by the coffin, there 
was no light in the chapel, but he could see that there was over the 
altar a large window of the Gothic style, divided by stone mullions ; 
and that the roof was lofty with much ornate timber-work, although 
the details were lost in obscurity. High up on the walls were 
suspended helmets, frayed banners, and funeral hatchments with 
elaborate coats of arms, which the faint light did not permit of his 
distinguishing. 

And still the monotonous chanting went on, and at intervals 
rose the versicle, “ Swhvenite Sancti Dei, ocewrrite Angeli Domini,” 
and the motionless, kneeling mourners responded, “ Suscipientes 
animam ejus.” 

The figure of Santal’s betrothed, for so he now regarded her, 
kneeling with her flaxen hair and white dress against the pall of the 
coffin, caught the light from the candles and shone out, curiously 
from the surrounding gloom. She reminded him of kneeling statues 
of alabaster that he had seen on ancient funeral monuments; her 
head was bent, and she was absorbed in her devotions. Then his 
eye wandered from the bowed form to the pall, and he saw that the 
coat of arms embroidered on it was a plain shield, crossed by wavy 
bars of silver and black alternately. The tall silver candlesticks 
which stood at the side of the coftin flung a light sufficiently strong 
to enable him to decipher the motto repeated in Gothic characters 
under each shield, and he found it to be “ BEANDO BEATIOR.” 
This discovery at once arrested his thoughts and brought them 
back for a moment to the realm of ordinary life, for he remem- 
bered that the gold ring that he had bought at Oxford was 
charged with similar arms and motto. He took it off his finger 
and examined to make sure. There were the same wavy bars 
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across the shield, and on the inside the same inscription, “ BEANDO 
BEATIOR,” which he now recognized as a motto punning on the 
name of Bejant, in the manner of heraldic equivoque. He had no 
doubt that the ring had in the past belonged to some member 
of that family; but he had scarcely time to reflect on the curious 
coincidence which had led to his being present at the obsequies of 
a Mr. Bejant so soon after its purchase, when the priest brought 
his prayers to a close, rose from his knees, and turned round to 
face the congregation. He took a bovk from the altar and began 
to read from it a Latin exhortation. As he read Santal had an 
opportunity of studying his face, and was much struck by the 
beauty of his features and by the sanctity of his expression. He was 
a tall man in the prime of life, with a clean-shaven face, and black 
hair which showed no signs of a tonsure. His complexion was very 
pale, and his thin and emaciated countenance gave indication of 
his having lived a life of abstinence and self-denial. 

So much impressed was Santal by the dignity of his appearance 
that he turned to the man sitting by him on the bench, and asked 
him in a whisper the priest’s name. His neighbour was a little 
man, past middle age, but wearing a wig of flowing hair. His eyes 
were bright, and twinkled beneath bushy and overhanging eye- 
brows. He turned towards Santal, and looked at him with a 
glance in which surprise was mingled perhaps with suspicion: “I am 
sorry,’ he said, speaking in a constrained and deprecatory tone, “I 
am sorry that I too am a stranger here. You see in me but a poor 
surgeon-barber who ain come over from Banbury to balm Master 
Bejant, and will return thither as soon as I have made the affidavit 
that the body is properly buried.” There was something in his 
tone that made Santal say, “ You need not fear that I ask from 
any unworthy motive, being betrothed as I ain to this dead gentle- 
man’s daughter.” 

The little man’s manner changed, and he said, becoming at once 
much more kindly and communicative, “I did not know, sir, that 
you were one of us, or that you had the honour to be betrothed to 
Mistress Cecilia Bejant. The priest whose name you ask is the 
saintly Theodore Brady of the Society of Jesus, and Vicar-Apos- 
tolic of His Holiness the Pope. He is come here from Mr. 
Fermor’s of Arlaston, where he has been lying in concealment 
these three months past. You will pardon my former caution, but 
it is best to be careful in giving to strangers the naine of a man 
who may be hailed to the gallows for what he is doing this night.” 
Santal allowed his surprise at what he had heard to appear on his 
face, and the little man added, “If you are indeed betrothed to 
his daughter you will know that Master Bejant was a recusant, and 
that though he must perforce be buried to-morrow in the parish 
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graveyard, he died in the bosom of our Blessed Mother, the True 
Church, and fortified with all her holy rites. Were I in your 
place,” he went on, “ and affianced to so fair a lady, I would not let 
the sun go down again before I married her, for we live in troublous 
times. None can tell what may befall, and there is one standing 
by her side even now that is like to have her by foul means, if he 
cannot have her by fair.” As he spoke he looked across the aisle, 
and Santal, following his glance, saw a young man standing close 
beside Cecilia, and having his eyes continually fixed upon her. He 
was a coarse and ill-favoured fellow enough, and Santal knew him 
at once for that cousin of whom Cecilia had already spoken. 

A sudden flush of anger came over him, and while they talked 
the kneeling girl turned her head and looked at him. He thought 
she half-motioned to him to join her, and with a new resolution he 
rose and walked up the nave towards her. She moved a little 
and made room for him at the fald-stool, and he knelt beside her. 
None of the black-robed mourners took any notice, appearing 
either not to perceive or to be indifferent to his presence. The 
priest had fallen again to monotonous prayer, only raising his 
voice at intervals to recite the versicle, “Subvenite Sancti Dei, 
oceurrite Angeli Domini,” and Santal found himself repeating 
with the rest the antiphon—“ Suscipientes animam ejus.” Among 
the murmur of deep voices he could distinguish the thin tones of 
the little surgeon-barber. He held Cecilia’s hand in his and felt it 
deathly cold, and as their heads bent together over the desk he 
whispered to her, telling her that he was resolved to ask the priest 
to marry them that night, and asking her consent. She did not 
answer, and he urged upon her the expediency of such a step: 
saying that he dared not leave her even for a day unprotected, and 
repeating the phrase of the surgeon-barber, that “they were living 
in troublous times,” though he did not know the meaning of it. 
She said nothing, nor did she look at him, but he felt the grasp of 
her hand tighten, and knew that he had her consent. 

The most solemn part of the service was approaching; an altar 
ministrant rung a silver bell, and the black-robed worshippers sunk 
their heads still lower at the elevation of the Host. Strangely 
moved, Santal bowed his head with the rest, and for a moment in 
the wave of devotion which swept over the whole congregation all 
sense of present things was lost. 

When he looked up again he saw that daybreak was near at 
hand, for the great window over the altar was growing light with 
a pale radiance. The flame of the candles burnt fainter and 
yellower, and the figure of the priest and the crucifix before which 
he stood grew darker against the brightening sky. Though the 
windows were shut, Santal fancied he could feel the cooler breath 
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chapel, and there was a little sprig of ivy projecting across a side 
pane, which by its constant tapping against the glass showed that 
a breeze was moving outside. 

The mass was ended, the priest slowly turned and raised his 
hand in the parting benediction, yet none of the congregation 
stirred ; it seemed as though they were expecting something more 
to come. 

Santal rose from his knees, and taking Cecilia by the hand led 
her up the aisle to the altar-steps. “Father,” he said, addressing 
the priest, “this noble lady and I desire that you will join us in 
marriage before these honourable gentlemen and before the world.” 
The priest showed no sign of surprise at the request, but only 
motioned to them to kneel at the altar-rail. No voice was raised 
among those present, and no one moved except the ill-favoured 
cousin, who left his place and drew a little nearer. The pair knelt 
together, but Santal’s thought was so bewildered that he scarcely 
took notice of the service that the priest had begun to read, until 
he heard the question—“ Wilt thou take Cecilia here present for 
thy lawful wife according to the rites of our Holy Mother, the 
Church?” He answered, “I will,” and his bride making a like 
response, the service went on. In a few moments the priest joined 
their hands, and Santal repeated slowly after him—*1I, Anthony, 
take thee, Cecilia, to be my wedded wife if Holy Church will it 
permit, to have and to hold from this day forward, for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, till death 
do us part, and thereto I plight thee my troth.” 

The priest instructed him in a low voice that he must put into 
his bride’s hand a piece of gold and of silver, and on her finger a ring. 
He took from his purse a guinea and a shilling, and placed them 
in the white hand stretched towards him; and for a ring he drew 
from his third finger the gold ring with the Bejant Arms that he 
had bought in Oxford, and slipped it on to the thumb of her left 
hand, saying as he did so—* With this ring I thee wed; this gold 
and silver I thee give; with my body I thee worship; and with all 
my worldly goods I thee endow.” 

Then the priest turned to the congregation and said in a clear 
voice, “Sirs, ye are all witnesses that this man hath taken this 
woman to be his lawful wedded wife, and that the bond which hath 
this day been tied cannot again be loosed in life, but that they are 
sealed one to another till death shall them part.” 

It was at this moment that Santal, turning round, saw for the 
first time the countenances of the other worshippers. They wore 
a fixed gaze as though not cognizant of the scene that was being 
enacted, and he was suddenly aware of a ghastly contrast between 
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their white faces and black dresses in the low light of the rising 
sun. He was conscious, at the same time, that the ill-favoured 
cousin had moved a little nearer to him. The priest read a few 
more prayers, and then, holding his hands over them, gave them the 
benediction, and Santal was about to rise from his knees when he 
felt a heavy hand laid on his shoulder. 


II. 

It was his servant’s hand that was placed on his shoulder and 
that shook him vigorously. He woke and found the man standing 
by him with the landlord of the inn at which he had intended to 
pass the night. They had sat up late for him on the previous 
evening, and when he did not arrive, had at length come out to 
look for him. It was not till after sunrise, however, that their 
search was rewarded, and they had discovered him in the ruined 
chapel of an old and dismantled house, near Winterbourne, 
sleeping heavily, with his head on the broken altar-step. 

Santal managed to walk back with them to the inn at Winter- 
bourne, but only with considerable difficulty, for his exposure had 
affected him strangely, and he felt that sickness and extreme 
prostration which generally accompanies the return of conscious- 
ness after the administration of a powerful anesthetic. For some 
hours he lay in a semi-stupor, and his state was such that his 
servant considered it advisable to seek medical advice. The 
village practitioner, who was shortly in attendance, bled him and 
prescribed a febrifuge. He enquired of the servant the particulars 
of his master’s attack, and being inforined of what had happened, 
said that the exposure could not account for such a condition, and 
that Mr. Santal had undoubtedly been drugged. He put some 
searching questions in an attempt to discover how any drug could 
have been administered ; but his patient ridiculed the idea, saying 
that his time was fully accounted for up to his being knocked 
down by the horse in its efforts to break loose; and that his 
present seizure must be attributed to a violent fall and subse- 
quent exposure in a semi-stunned condition. The doctor, how- 
ever, would not abandon his position, and remarked drily to the 
landlord that boys would be boys; hinting that Mr. Santal had 
fallen among bad company on the way; and professing to be 
able to diagnose from certain symptoms that the drug had been 
administered in the medium of wine. 

The young man’s vigorous constitution soon rallied, and, though 
he kept his bed the next day, his head was clear and he was able 
to listen with interest to the account given him by his servant and 
the landlord of their search for him. The delay in his arrival had 
not at first aroused their anxiety, as they concluded that he had 
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taken shelter somewhere from the storm; but when twelve o’clock 
struck, and still nothing was seen of him, they began to think that 
some misadventure had occurred. It was shortly atter midnight 
that the sound of hoots called them to the door of the inn, where 
they came upon a riderless horse with a rein broken, and the 
saddle turned upside down. The servant at once recognized his 
master’s horse, and a fresh cause for alarm was found in the 
dripping saddle, and the state of the animal, which showed that 
it had been in the water. The landlord concluded at once that 
Mr. Santal had chosen the by-road from Laffontine instead of the 
highway, and had been carried away in attempting to cross the 
flooded stream. They proceeded to the ford with lanterns, and 
the subsidence of the water allowing them to cross soon after day- 
break, they found hoof marks on the sodden turf, which showed 
where the horse had turned off across the meadow on the previous 
night. Guided by these tracks, they reached the porch of a ruined 
house, well known in the neighbourhood as Bejant Place, and 
entering, came first upon a riding cloak flung on a heap of fallen 
timbers in the dismantled hall; and shortly afterwards found Mr. 
Santal himself lying prostrate on the altar-steps of a chapel 
attached to the house. The landlord said that the family of 
Bejant were formerly lords of Winterbourne Manor, and had 
built Bejant Place in the reign of Elizabeth; but their waning 
fortunes had forced them to abandon their residence shortly after 
the close of the Civil Wars, and it was now little more than a 
ruined shell. The inn where Santal lay was called after them, the 
Bejant Arms, and their shield, with the wavy bars of silver and 
black, could be seen swinging on the signboard from his bedroom 
window. 

Santal was thus enabled to trace the origin of some of the fancies 
which had filled his dreain; but he was left to wonder at the coin- 
cidence of his having purchased in Oxford a ring which had un- 
doubtedly belonged to some member of that family in whose house 
he was destined to pass so strange a night. 

The dream had left so vivid an impression that he could not 
easily shake it off, and more than one circumstance contributed to 
intensify the idea of reality that it had produced on his imagina- 
tion. He missed from his finger the ring itself, and remembered 
with a smile, and yet with sadness, the important part it had 
played in his vision. He had little doubt that he had in sleep 
actually removed it from his harid, and that it would be found 
somewhere in the chapel; and he was scarcely surprised that a 
guinea and a shilling should also be missing from his purse. 

His indisposition caused Santal to modify his plans ; and instead 
of proceeding directly on his journey he retained his rooms at the 
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Bejant Arms, and remained nearly a week at Winterbourne. After 
he was sufficiently recovered to leave the house he several times 
visited the ruins of Bejant Place. The stream was now sunk to a 
mere brook, and might have been crossed even without the aid of 
the stepping-stones which bridged it. From the further bank a 
broad expanse of undulating greensward, dotted here and there 
with old elms, led up to the house. This stretch of turf had once 
formed the pleasure park of Bejant Place; and as The Park it was 
still known, though the fences had long ago been removed, and it 
was now used as a common pasture by the villagers. Santal found 
that the house, when viewed in the less romantic hues of daylight, 
was indeed, as his landlord had told him, little better than a ruin. 
It had been entirely dismantled at some comparatively remote 
period, the staircases throughout and the floors in part had been 
removed, and the rooms stripped of their panelling and even of 
their fireplaces. He entered by the projecting stone porch, and 
found no ditticulty in retracing his steps or in identifying the 
various chambers which he had actually visited ; but he wondered as 
he remembered the fantastic properties and persons with which his 
imagination had equipped them. The walls from which the 
panelling and plaster had been stripped, the cracked and broken 
stuccoes of the ceiling, the gaping holes whence the fireplaces 
had been removed, and the cobwebbed or shivered casements 
combined to produce a scene of desolation which reached its 
culmination in the chapel. 

Here the collapse of the roof had left a few scarred and jagged 
rafters projecting from the walls in perilous and threatening posi- 
tions, while the tiles and beams had in their fall shattered the 
Hagging of the floor below and littered it with débris. A wreck of 
mullions and tracery still remained in the east window, and Santal 
saw waving in the wind outside the same sprig of ivy that he 
had noticed in his dream. There was no trace of seats or any 
other fittings, but at the east end the rising steps marked the 
position which the altar had once occupied. He examined the 
place carefully in the expectation of finding his ring and the 
money that he had lost, but his search was entirely unsuccessful. 

Besides the ruins of Bejant Place, Santal visited with much 
interest the parish church of Winterbourne, which lay facing the 
inn at the opposite side of the village green. On the south side of 
the church was a chantry built by some of the old lords of the 
manor, and known as the Bejant Aisle. It was separated from the 
rest of the church by oak screen-work, and in it were many monu- 
ments of the family. Among these memorials was a raised altar- 
tomb of elaborate workmanship, on which lay a full-length ala- 
baster figure of a man clothed in the fantastic plate-armour 
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prevalent at the close of the sixteenth century. Round the edge 
of the tomb ran an inscription in brass showing that the figure 
represented one Roger Bejant, who “was interred 24th of June, 
1580.” 

The name, and still more the day of his burial, arrested Santal’s 
attention, but his surprise was increased a hundredfold by the dis- 
covery of a plain tablet of brass let into the wall hard by, which 
recorded the death, in the same year, of “ Cecelia, onely child to 
Roger Bejant, Esq., aged 18,” with a rhyming inscription— 

‘* Stay, passenger, and solace with a tear 
Th’ unhappy child that here lies buried near, 
Who when shee saw that cruel fate laid low 
The onely succor she on earth did knowe, 


Droop’t down and in the tombe with him was laid 
A faultlesse daughter and a spotlesse maid.” 


The coincidence of these naines with those which his dreaming 
imagination had conjured up, was so startling as to lead him for a 
moment to doubt his reason, and to consider whether he had not 
on that night in the old manor-house been permitted to see re- 
hearsed by ghostly actors a scene which had actually occurred 
more than two centuries before. He dismissed the idea as absurd 
almost before it was formed, and was constrained eventually to 


believe that he inust in some archzeological work have once read a 
description of these monuments. The knowledge that the inn at 
which he hoped to pass the night was called the Bejant Arms, had 
very possibly revived his dormant recollection of such a deserip- 
tion, and led him to attach the names of persons who had once 
existed to the phantoms of his dream. It was a lame and unsatis- 
factory explanation, but he could conceive no better, and though 
he taxed his memory to the utmost to recall the fact of his having 
ever read anything of the kind, it was without success. Neither 
could he determine at what precise point his dream had begun, but 
it seemed probable that he had never properly recovered con- 
sciousness after being knocked down by his horse, and had entered 
the house and wandered from room to room in a half-stunned 
condition. 
IIL. 

Aftsr ec» npletiag his university course, Mr. Santal’s time was 
sp2nt in improving his property of Minsteracres, and in efforts to 
aineliorate tae condition of his tenants. His genuine concern for 
the welfare of his neighbours and fellow-men in general gained him 
a wide respect an1 esteein ; nor did he neglect to inform his mind 
by foreign travel and diligent study. Aiong such a variety of en- 
grossing occupations it may well be supposed that so trivial a 
inatter as a dreain, if not dismissed from his mind, was at least no 
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longer viewed with the exaggerated importance with which a youth- 
ful imagination had at first invested it. It was true that he had 
not entirely dismissed the subject from his thoughts, but when it 
recutred to him it was merely as a romantic memory, or as a source 
of curious but unprofitable speculation. 

Yet it is possible that his strange experience had influenced his 
life more than he himself ever recognized, and that the image which 
his memory still retained of the singular and pathetic beauty of the 
lady of his dream had rendered him fastidious and indifferent to 
ordinary charms. Eight years had passed since his nocturnal ad- 
venture, but he was still unmarried. This was the more un- 
fortunate as the whole of his estates were so rigidly entailed that it 
was not in his power to devise any portion, and should he die with- 
out issue, they must pass to a distant connection of another name. 
His legal advisers and his own sentiment had combined to point 
out that it would be a matter for deep regret if so fine a pro- 
perty should pass out of the family with whose name it had been 
long identified. For some time, however, he had paid little atten- 
tion to so remote an eventuality; and it was not until he was near- 
ing his thirtieth year that his inclination, running in the same 
direction with his interests, decided him to marry. His affections 
had become engaged to a Miss Willoughby, the only child of a 
neighbouring landowner. ‘The first time that he saw her was in 
winter as she stood leaning against a mantelpiece and looking down 
at the fire. The yellow light of some candles in sconces on the wall 
fell on her white dress and flaxen hair; and at the sight of the 
white-robed figure with bowed head, Santal was suddenly conscious 
of a strange fascination mixed with foreboding, for she recalled to 
him that other white-robed and grief-bowed form that he had 
pictured in his dream. The attraction between them was mutual, 
and the match was in every respect a suitable one, as the lady was 
possessed of great personal attractions, and would eventually inherit 
a considerable property. Yet when Santal first spoke openly to 
her of his love, the foreboding returned upon him with greater 
force, and it was only with a correspondingly increased effort that 
he was able once more to shake it off. 

There being no reason for any delay, the marriage was arranged to 
take place in June, and the preparations for the event went rapidly 
forward. But as the day drew near, Santal, who had hitherto 
felt all the ardour that passion could inspire in the most youthful 
and enthusiastic of lovers, found himself becoming a prey to unac- 
countable apprehensions. It was not that his affection for his 
betrothed had in any way cooled, but his mind was filled with 
gloomy prognostications of impending evil, which assumed vague 
and Protean forms. Among these fancies the iemory of his 
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adventure eight years before at Winterbourne returned again and 
again to his mind, with a sense of depression which the subject by 
no means warranted. The image of Cecilia Bejant, as he had seen 
her in her youth and her sorrow, rose continually before him, and 
assumed that place in his mind and thoughts to which Miss Wil- 
loughby alone had a right. He became at last unable to banish the 
remembrance of his dream-love even in the presence of his affianced 
bride, nor could he at times divest himself of the idea, absurd 
though he felt it to be, that in the part he was now playing he 
was a traitor to both. 

He received the congratulations and merry speeches of his 
friends with a heavy heart, and when they talked of festivities to be 
held at Minsteracres in honour of his wedding, he could only re- 
spond by false smiles and evasive answers. He felt, in fact, as an 
unhappy man might feel who, being smitten with some secret but 
fatal disease, listens to his friends talking gaily of a future which he 
can never hope to share. So harassed did he become by morbid 
feelings that he was led to consult his family physician, who, how- 
ever, made light of the matter, attributing his symptoms to a dis- 
order of the digestion, brought about by undue anxiety as to the 
important change of life which he contemplated. The doctor gave 
him a prescription, bidding him hope for an entire recovery ar 
soon as the wedding should have removed all cause for his present 
solicitude. 

So far, however, from the near approach of this event putting a 
term to his anxiety, the morning of his marriage found him in a 
condition at once depressed and excited. The bride was accom- 
panied by her father, and there was a large gathering of friends of 
the contracting parties in the little church of Brant Willoughby. 
The villagers thronged round as closely as was consistent with 
their respect for their superiors ; and the children, to do honour to 
the marriage, had strewn the aisle with flowers and sprigs of ever- 
green shrubs. ‘The peculiar scent of these last as they were 
trodden underfoot recalled vividly to Santal’s memory the great 
hall at Bejant Place, strewn with evergreen and scented with spices 
on a very different occasion. 

The bride and bridegroom knelt together at the altar-rails, and 
the minister began the exhortation with which the marriage service 
opens. During the reading of this long address Santal felt his 
irrational disquietude increase, and in spite of the solemnity of the 
occasion, and his firm resolve not to allow such fancies to get the 
better of him, it was only with difficulty that he could control his 
nervousness sufficiently to prevent it from being perceived by 
others. The congregation were attentive and quiet, but he could 


hear at the back of the church the rustling and disturbance caused 
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by aplace being found for some late comer. The concluding portion 
of the address was at length reached—* Therefore if any man can 
show any just cause why they may not lawfully be joined together 
let him now speak or else hereafter for ever hold his peace”—and 
the minister was proceeding to the next sentence when a startling 
event took place. A man at the back of the church had risen in 
his place, and was saying, in a calm and clear voice, “I forbid this 
marriage.” 

At the first sound Santal had turned. He felt neither the sur- 
prise nor anger that such an interruption would ordinarily have 
occasioned, but it came, on the contrary, almost as a relief to his 
suspense. This he recognized at ence as the evil that he had 
dreaded for weeks without being previously able to define its 
nature. It was as if he had been taking part in some stage play, 
and that the final catastrophe was now approaching in which his 
véle, however unpleasant, was not unexpected. The voice of the man 
speaking woke a responsive chord in his memory, and the clear 
and deliberate intonation seemed perfectly familiar to him. He 
looked at the speaker and saw a tall man in the prime of life, 
dressed in an ecclesiastical habit of black cloth. He was clean- 
shaven, and his regular but emaciated features wore an air of 
peculiar sanctity. 

A painful silence had fallen upon the congregation, and all eyes 
were fixed on the intruder. He spoke again—“I forbid you to 
proceed, for this man is already married.” The minister who was 
performing the ceremony looked in amazement from Santal to the 
speaker, and from the speaker to Santal. The latter had said 
nothing, but the bride burst into tears, and her father stamped 
angrily on the floor. “ Let us have a truce to this fooling ; the man 
is mad; let him be led out of the church,” said Mr. Willoughby. 

Santal was pale and silent, but yet showed no surprise, and the 
clergyman put an end to the scene by asking the contracting 
parties and the objector to step aside for a moment to the vestry, 
so that the matter might be more quietly discussed. When they 
had entered the vestry, the clergyman asked the stranger what was 
the reason for his conduct, and what were the allegations he made. 
“T allege,” he said, “that on the 24th day of June, in the year 
1816, I married this man in the chapel at Bejant Place, with all 
the rites of Holy Church, to Cecilia, daughter to the late Roger 
Bejant, Esq., and that she is still his lawful wife.” A shock of 
surprise and alarm ran through all the listeners except Santal, and 
Mr. Willoughby broke in—* You are a rogue and a vagabond, and 
a vile traducer. What proofs do you bring? What is your 
name?” “J am no rogue nor vagabond,” the stranger answered, 
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“but Theodore Brady, a servant of the Society of Jesus, and 
Vicar-Apostolic of His Holiness the Pope; and now reside with Mr. 
Fermor of Arlaston, in Warwickshire. I have no proofs to offer, 
but none are needed. It is for this gentleman,” pointing to Santal, 
“to deny what I say; and if he is content to deny it, then I am 
content to be esteemed indeed the traducer which you call me.” 
This turned the attention of all to Santal. They expected that he 
would have given an immediate and indignant denial, but he stood 
with his head bowed down, and uttered not a word. The bride 
touched his arm and turned her face appealingly to his. 
“ Anthony,” she said, “speak to me; tell me this is false.” There 
was a little pause, and then Santal raised his head and said, speak- 
ing in a profound silence, “I cannot deny it, for all that this gentle- 
man has said is true.” 

Then followed a scene of much excitement, and the party which 
had so joyously assembled broke up amid mingled tears and indig- 
nation. The bride’s father, after overwhelming Santal with re- 
proaches, took his daughter by the arm and hurried her away, 
refusing to allow her to question her lover further or to see him in 
private, as she had desired. ‘lhe accused himself seemed as one 
dazed. Except the one short admission, he had uttered no word 
at all, and had accepted the abuse which Mr. Willoughby had cast 
at him without any effort at justification. When the assembly 
had dispersed, he called for his saddle-horse, which stood by 
waiting, mounted, and rode away on the road to London. The 
stranger who had caused the catastrophe disappeared during the 
general confusion that followed it, and when Mr. Willoughby sent 
to enquire for him in order to gain a more precise knowledge of 
Mr. Santal’s prior marriage, he was nowhere to be found. 

From what afterwards transpired, Mr. Santal himself seemed 
to have been entirely crushed by so terrible a blow. He aban- 
doned both his habits and his home, nor did he ever again see his 
seat of Minsteracres. He took away with him only one servant, 
the same man who had attended him on his journey from Oxford 
eight years before. It was to Winterbourne that he now repaired, 
and took up his quarters at the Bejant Arms, where he hired per- 
manent lodgings. 

About two months after the scene at the church he received a 
letter from Mr. Willoughby couched in conciliatory terms, and 
informing him that the writer was prepared entirely to forget the 
past, and to accept Mr. Santal as his son-in-law, on receiving from 
him an assurance that there was no truth in the odious charge 
which had been brought against him. Mr. Willoughby was con- 
vinced, the letter said, that the person who had interrupted. the 
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marriage was an impostor. He had caused the fullest enquiries to 
be made, and had referred the matter to the chief authorities of 
the Roman Catholic Church in England. They agreed that there 
was in their orders no priest of the name of Theodore Brady, and 
that so far from the man being the present Vicar-Apostolic, he 
had impudently assumed the style of a former vicar, who had 
suffered martyrdom under Queen Elizabeth. 

The address which he had given was also proved to be false, for 
the Fermor family with whom he had represented himself to be 
living at Arlaston, had moved from that seat many years ago, and 
the house itself was so completely a thing of the past, that even 
its site could no longer be identified. Mr. Willoughby had also 
discovered that the chapel at Bejant Place, where the marriage 
was alleged to have taken place, was a ruin, and that the Bejants 
themselves were extinct. This being so, the writer believed the 
whole story to be false, and was anxious to accept Mr. Santal’s 
assurance to that effect. There would have been, he added, no 
room at any time for even the slightest suspicion had not colour 
been lent to the accusation by Mr. Santal’s own unfortunate admis- 
sion, an admission which he was now convinced must be attributed 
solely to the sudden shock having bewildered him. His daughter 
had been ailing ever since the rupture, and he earnestly begged 
that for her sake, as much as his own, Mr. Santal would give the 
assurance that he sought, and in this case their marriage could at 
once be celebrated. 

The perusal of this letter occasioned Mr. Santal much pain, and 
his sorrow was immeasurably increased by a note which was 
enclosed from Miss Willoughby, in which she assured him in the 
warmest terms of her unaltered love and confidence. He wrote to 
Mr. Willoughby in reply, thanking him for his courtesy, but 
regretting that it was not in his power to give the assurance 
asked for, as the priest’s statements were in substance true. He 
expressed the greatest remorse that he should be the cause of so 
much suffering to Mr. Willoughby’s family, but begged them to 
believe that the facts, if fully understood, would show him to be 
perhaps less guilty than now appeared. He could not explain 
further, but Mr. Willoughby would understand that he was quite 
ready to afford the only satisfaction which a gentleman could offer, 
either to Mr. Willoughby himself or to any other person nomi- 
nated by him. So the matter unhappily ended, and neither side 
ever held any further communication with the other. 

Two years elapsed, and Mr. Santal was still at the Bejant Arms, 
but sadly changed. His once robust health had completely given 
way, and his state was such as to cause the greatest anxiety to 
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those few friends who saw him from time to time. He felt most 
keenly the terrible stain which rested upon his honour, and the 
breaking off of his marriage seemed to have entirely crushed his 
spirits. He grew thin and weak, and would sit the greater part of 
the day in a listless attitude with his hands before him. If he went 
out, it was generally only to visit the ruins of Bejant Place, where, 
if report spoke truly, he not unfrequently passed the entire night ; 
indeed, his chief solace consisted in haunting that spot. The 
image of Cecilia Bejant was ever present with him, and grew at 
length so beloved that he looked forward with longing to his end, 
believing that in death he would be permitted to rejoin his lost 
bride. His eccentric habits gained him among the lower classes 
the reputation of being a harmless madman, while those of his 
own rank avoided all contact with him as one about whom hung 
some dishonourable mystery. 

In June of the third year of his residence at Winterbourne, he 
fell ill. A severe cold, contracted, it was said, by a night spent in 
the ruined chapel of Bejant Place, took such effect upon a frame 
already reduced to great weakness that the doctor who was called 
in at once pronounced his case to be serious, if not hopeless. It 
was the same general practitioner who had visited Santal eight 
years before at Winterbourne. He was quite familiar with the 
story of the interrupted wedding, and had seen in it confirmation 
of his previous theories as to Santal’s adventure at Bejant Place. 
He had talked the matter over continually with his village cronies, 
and always averred that Santal had been drugged on that night 
and decoyed into illicit company. The man who had interrupted 
the wedding with Miss Willoughby and afterwards disappeared, 
might have been, he thought, a hedge-priest who had actually 
assisted at some mock marriage of Santal on that very night. He 
found in his patient’s own mental attitude the greatest obstacle to 
his recovery, for Santal seemed to have entirely abandoned his 
hold on life. The issue justified the worst apprehensions, and on 
the 20th of June, near the date on which he had first visited 
Winterbourne, Mr. Santal breathed his last. 

Shortly before his death he had been received into the com- 
munion of the Church of Rome, a proceeding which was considered 
by those who were aware of it as a further proof of his eccentricity. 
He left strict instructions with his servant that he should be buried 
on the south side of the church, and as near the Bejant Aisle as 
might be: but the clergyman of the parish objected to this being 
done as Mr. Santal had died a Roman Catholic. On finding, how- 
ever, that Santal had left a substantial benefaction to the parish, 
he eventually consented to the burial being made in that position ; 
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but only on the understanding that the body should not be taken 
into the church, and that the Protestant form of service should be 
read at the graveside. To this the servant readily agreed, having, 
indeed, no reason to make any opposition. 

This man was sincerely attached to his master, and would not 
leave the dead body. But he had come to regard with superstitious 
fear the strange habits and especially the nocturnal visits to Bejant 
Place which Santal had affected towards the close of his life. On 
the night before the burial he did not remain with the corpse, saying 
it was St. John’s eve, and the night on which those spirits walked 
who had undone his master. He lit candles round the body and 
persuaded the landlord to sit up with him below stairs, and they 
kept watch together through the night as they had done on that 
same date ten years before. Both dozed off, however, towards 
morning, but woke together imagining that they heard a monotonous 
murmur as of low chanting proceeding from the room above. It 
must, however, have been a dream, for on going upstairs they found 
the candles still burning and the body undisturbed. 

When the time of the funeral arrived there were gathered at the 
grave-side a group of sympathizing villagers who wished to pay a 
last token of respect to Mr. Santal’s memory; for though they 
deemed him mad, they had always found him willing to listen to 
their complaints and anxious to use his wealth in helping them in 
time of need. The coffin had been carried from the inn to the 
grave-side, and there rested on trestles ; and the little crowd about 
it waited patiently for the appearance of the minister. After atime 
a report spread that the minister was ill; and this was shortly con- 
tirmed by the arrival of a female servant from the rectory, who said 
that her master had been seized with faintness, and would not 
be able to perform the service. Those in charge of the funeral 
were at a loss what to do, when a stranger who had joined the 
group of spectators stepped forward and offered to take the minister's 
place. 

He was, he said, a Roman Catholic priest, as indeed his black 
habit showed, and as he understood that Mr. Santal had died in 
the True Faith, he would read over him the service for the burial 
of the dead according to the Roman rite. No objection was raised 
by the onlookers, and the priest, a tall and ascetic-looking man in 
the prime of life, stood on the heap of earth which had been re- 
moved from the grave, and performed the service. The spectators 
listened with wonder, but with reverence, to the monotonous Latin 
prayers which he recited until all wascomplete. At the conclusion 
of the ceremony he gave no benediction, but merely ejaculated in 
a fervent tone the versicle from the burial service—“ Subvenite 
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Sancti Dei, occwrite Angeli Domini.” He looked round as though 
expecting a response, but the spectators, who understood nothing, 
remained silent. Only a little man at the back of the group, with 
shaggy eyebrows and bright eyes, whom no one had hitherto ob- 
served, but who was no doubt a Catholic, replied in a thin voice 
with the antiphon—“ Suscipientes animane ejus.” 


MEADE FALKNER. 


OUR NAVAL WEAKNESS. 


THE whole country has through recent events been brought face 
to face with the problem of how to man our navy so as to make 
it dominant in defence. An emotional patriotism has seized the 
country, and panic-stricken patriots are urging the reckless waste 
of national wealth. 

Now is the most opportune moment to remind one’s countrymen 
that in the next great war our naval supremacy will be strenuously 
contested. The next fight will be for trade and colony, and the 
European Powers, already madly jealous of our industrial com- 
petency and colonial possessions, will take good care to cripple us. 
By comparison they have little or nothing to lose of ships or 
cargoes, and will, in most cases, be able to concentrate the whole of 
their forces to the capture, or sinking, of our merchant vessels, 
while our naval force will be mostly employed in defensive and pro- 
tective tactics, encumbered in its operations by the exaction of 
consort duty. 

The greatest safeguard of peace should be industry and trade, 
but when the industry, trade, and wealth is all on one side, the only 
safety possible is a protective capacity equal to the trade and 
wealth of the country. In view of the frantic efforts being made 
by other countries to counteract our trade, and to check by an 
increase of their naval power our supremacy on the sea, it would 
be as well for Britishers to realize the weakness of British aggres- 
sive or defensive power. We build our belief of British invulner- 
ability on the traditions of the past. Under the same set of cir- 
cumstances which determined our past invincibility, we could 
again hand on to posterity an unbroken record of victory, and an 
established supremacy. Against such a possibility, however, must 
be urged :— 

Ist. That our past naval victories were won when a purely 
British stock constituted our fighting crews and our mercantile 
crews, 

2nd. That our protective liabilities during wars with European 
Powers were less in proportion to our defensive efficiency than at 
present, viz.: less craft, less commerce, less colonies. 
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8rd. No important invention of gun, ammunition, or explosives, 
however efiective or deadly, but what the secret of its manufacture 
is known and utilized by France, Germany, Russia, or Italy, unless 
these respective countries possess a better invention, the secret of 
which we obtain, if money will buy it. Our shipbuilders make the 
fastest and most formidable craft for foreign Governments; we 
have no monopoly of construction, design, or armament. 

4th. We do not possess sufficient trained men to man vessels 
already built—twenty-two of which are without crews. 

5th. No provision is made for an efficient reserve. A reserve 
adequate to our needs would mean the addition of 150,000 men 
and boys. 

6th. The selfish and unpatriotic employment of aliens by our 
shipping firms, the proportion being one to three. 

The foreign element employed in our merchant service demands 
serious consideration. The percentage of aliens employed in 1886 
was 14 per cent.; in 1894 it had risen to 363 per cent. This per- 
centage is given by Mr. Howell in his report to Sir E. J. Reed’s 
Manning Committee, and confirmed by Mr. Clarke Hall (Registrar- 
General of Seamen) and Sir Digby Murray. 

The principal nationalities are Germans, Russians, Scandinavians, 
Portuguese and Greeks, Dutch, Spaniards, Italian, French, Chinese, 
Japanese, and in our mercantile marine employment is also given 
to Lascars. It must be borne in mind that a large number of 
foreigners assuine English names and nationality immediately they 
are able to master sufficient of the language. Emphasis might be 
laid on the employment of foreigners by a reference to the sinking 
of the S.S. Ailsa. The crew, a mixture of Spaniards and Italians, 
seized the only available lifeboat. The cowardly scoundrels pre- 
vented even the women going into the lifeboat, and threatened to 
knife the men and women attempting to save themselves. British 
passengers might profit by the lesson, and stipulate for their own 
countrymen being employed. The returns of the register of sea- 
men for December 31st, 1894, are as follows :— 


Employed on sailing vessels, British = su ... 61,000 
Foreign rom pes -- 12,000 
Employed on steamers... British oe ie --- 117,000 
Foreign en aa --- 18,000 
Lascars ae = ... 25,500 


Total ss — ... 233,500 
Cooks, stewards, and servants further reduce the number of effectives. 


Out of this enormous total during war time we could hardly 
command 7,000 or 8,000 reserve men out of a nominal 25,000 of 
seamen and fishermen. Compare these figures with the actual 
readiness of France, having 25,000 reserve men always with the 
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fleet, with a nominal force of 114,000, the French mercantile marine 
employing only one to three employed in the British merchant 
service, and the most inveterate Jingo, should considerably modify 
his ignorance and contempt of foreign power. 

The number of officers in our naval reserve is to be increased to 
1,500, the engineer officers to 300, and firemen to 2,500. This is a 
ridiculous force, and far behind the French naval reserve in 
number and efficiency. Chief gunners, carpenters, boatswains, and 
warrant officers are to receive additions to their ranks, extra pay, 
extra pension, and compassionate grants to widows and children are 
to be made to this class of officer on the same scale as junior 
lieutenants. There are to be added to the personnel 4,900, which 
with effectives for 1895, namely, 88,850, makes a total of 93,750. 
Great as these numbers are, the fighting strength of the French 
navy, in proportion to its merchant tonnage and colonies, is much 
superior to ours, 

Tt is stated that £55,000,000 will have been spent on new con- 
struction during the ten years 1889-1899. Other countries will 
follow suit with colossal naval programmes. The financiers will be 
able to chuckle and coin fortunes out of the jugglery and corrup- 
tion and waste inevitable to such sudden and extensive develop- 
ments. 

The three docks to be built at Gibraltar are for strategical pur- 
poses absolutely necessary, but if they are to be of real use the 
whole three should have a length of 700 feet, which might be used 
as double docks for medium-sized vessels. With the works at 
Dover costing £2,000,000, the New Battery at Lowestoft, and 
increased hospital accommodation, are, taking the scheme as a 
whole, practical suggestions. But a very serious defect of the 
scheme is the coaling-stations. Coaling vessels in peace times is 
an extremely difficult and costly process, but in war time the 
difficulty would be almost unsurmountable. Much more necessary 
than fast cruisers are fast colliers. The coaling-stations as at pre- 
sent arranged, are at least 2,000 if not 3,000 miles apart. To talk of 
ten or twelve knots speed in war time is foolish. Our war vessels 
depend as much on coal as an old “Jordie” collier does on wind, 
and not to have an inexhaustible supply of coal will spell disaster. 
No other country possesses in minerals the quantity and quality 
that we do; we have the fastest cargo-boats afloat, yet our coaling 
facilities are lamentably deficient. We are absolutely dependent 
on a good coal supply for merchant as well as war vessels. The 
last fifty years has completed the revolution of our food supply, 
The opening up of new countries, the discovering of new natural 
resources of wealth, the increase in our manufacturing power, 
increased facilities of exchange and transit, our special productive 
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efficiency, are entirely new conditions decidedly altering our 
chances of success in war. We have a much greater need of 
twenty-five knot colliers to follow the fleet than twenty-seven knot 
torpedo catchers. The first serious war mobilization will teach our 
country this. Paralysed trade, places us within a month of famine. 
Our food supply is out of our hands; some persons assume that, 
however costly a war might be in men and money, the experience 
would be cheap if it taught us to provide our own food supply. In 
1894 we purchased seventy million cwt. of wheat to thirty-nine 
and a half million in 1871. The chief caterer for our provision 
trade is America. The Argentine Republic is fast displacing India 
and Russia in supplying grain to us. India in 1894 supplied us 
with only 8 per cent. of our wheat. In 1894 the consump- 
tion of wheat per head of population was 256 lb., our grain import 
amounting altogether to 180,000,000 ewt. Even with the comfort- 
ing knowledge of the increase of trade in New Zealand meat, which 
in 1894 amounted to 1,350,000 tons, we have to recognize that we 
spend £90,000,000 of inoney with the United States for food, and 
£35,000,000, of money with our colonies. 

In view of the building of great naval stations in the Mediter- 
ranean, Tunis, Maddalena, Spezzia, a conflict with any of the nations 
in authority there would mean an important narrowing of our sea 
room, and of our chances of bringing food to our country. I have 
quoted these figures to show how important it is that our food 
supply should be defended with the utmost tenacity. We could 
recover comparatively easily the sinking of our men-of-war and 
the annihilation of our naval force; but the sinking of our mer- 
chantmen and consequent paralysis of our trade would do more to 
ruin our Empire, than the loss of the whole fleet of our magnificent 
ironclads. 

I am not directly interested in the war question, but as a 
practical man one wants to see those responsible when taking in 
hand a business of this sort, either doing it thoroughly or leaving 
it alone. The toilers of the country want to see an efficient 
service for the reasons that, first, as they will have to pay for it 
they want something for their money; and second, as they will 
provide the sacrifice of life, they want that sacrifice, if imperatively 
necessary, to be made under the best conditions. 

Vessels of the Renown and Majestic type would, under certain 
conditions, prove to be almost impregnable; but the question to 
one who takes an intelligent interest in naval tactics and strategy 
is, whether it is better to have what practically amounts to a float- 
ing fort, or a fleet of lightly-armed and fast cruisers ? 

In view of our possessing a stupendous merchant fleet, it seems 
only natural to conclude that our best strength should consist in 
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the provision of high-speed cruisers to act as consorts for our fast 
merchantmen. Most of the fighting, one would think, would not 
tuke place in attacking forts or heavy war vessels of other nations 
in fleets, but in defending our mercantile marine from the attacks 
of our speedy foemen, who would not fail to take advantage of our 
weak position in regard to our food supplies. 

By the year 1902 we shall have built 231 vessels from the year 
1889, but the augmentation of our forces seems to lie in the direc- 
tion of heavily-armed vessels. For the financial year 1896-97 we 
are to have thirteen first-class battleships and only ten first-class 
cruisers. If the cruiser type had been doubled the nation would 
have profited more. 

The country has still to meet the initial difficulty of finding 
crews and officers for the navy, and although Mr. Goschen made 
light of this problem, his explanation of the difficulty was neither 
brilliant nor convincing, and one searches in vain throughout the 
whole of his speech to find any solution to the question. In the 
old days when our naval supremacy was established, we had what 
no other country had—an inexhaustible supply of men from our 
great fisheries, our merchant service, from every port and hamlet 
on our coast, and it was only natural that the very superabun- 
dance of our energy and our natural fighting qualities should 
ensure our prevailing over our foes. All these things have 
changed, and patriotism now has merely a commercial value 
attached, and even bravery itself is a mere quality of traffic. In 
1793 our naval fighting force was 118,000 men; comparing 
that fighting force with its relatively smaller responsibilities, with 
the fighting force of to-day, with an Empire greatly enlarged, 
covering a considerable portion of the surface of the globe, 
and our real defensive capacity can be best judged. In 1797 
we provided our own food supply; in the year 1895 one per- 
son in five depends for subsistence upon foreign wheat and flour. 
The economic disorder which would follow the stoppage of our 
trade hardly bears thinking of, and seeing that one in five 
during a period of prosperity dies of starvation, the utmost 
effort to avert an universal famine is the obvious duty of every 
lover of his countrymen. We cannot depend upon the strategic 
mistakes of our enemies, but must with mathematical correct- 
ness determine the quality and power of our fighting force, and 
that it shall approximately meet all the demands required, for 
the protection of our trade during war-time. One may be excused 
from taking advantage of the present panical excitement to drive 
home the lesson of the necessity of an efficient reserve of men 
trained for service during the piping times of peace. The source of 
our supply and strength in all our previous wars is becoming narrowed, 
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dammed, or diverted; our shipping firms in their hunt for dividend 
have no cult of country, but directly discourage the more sturdy, 
independent, and plucky Britisher, from taking to his natural 
element the sea. Those of us who have had some acquaintance with 
the navy and merchant service, as well as the great trading ports, 
view with some alarm the considerable risks the country incurs by 
the employment of aliens in the very maritime service we wish to 
protect from the foreigner. The anomaly of the position can only 
be appreciated by those who know to what extent foreigners are 
employed. What adds to the grim irony of the fact is that 
merchants, ship-owners, and brokers, who are loudest in their 
demands for a powerful navy, are themselves deliberately jeopardiz- 
ing, by the employment of the cheap alien, the safety of the com- 
merce they are owners of, and the security of the country for which 
they patriotically protest their love. One asks, could the most 
hostile foe commit an act more mischievous and fatal to the 
interests of commerce and country? Encouraging the shipowner 
in his wilfulness, the Government of to-day gives contracts to 
vessels in which Lascars and Coolies, or foreigners predominate— 
the spectacle of a rice-eating Lascar or Coolie standing up and 
fighting for the glory of Great Britain would make Nelson turn 
in his grave, or a Trafalgar veteran die again if it were possible to 
resurrect him. These contracts are given with the full knowledge 
of the Government that an insufficient number of British-born 
subjects is employed upon the vessels, where the contract is placed, 
and our Government to-day is helping a federation of these men 
who are using their wire-pulling means to displace the Britisher, 
and to supplant him by the cheap foreigner. This is permitted 
under the very eyes of the Government officials, in the full know- 
ledge of the Press and of the country. 

The total of foreign seamen registered during 1894 was 31,000, 
those remaining registered on December 31st, 1894, being 30,000, 
and of Lascars during 1894, 26,000, 25,000 remaining on the 
register on December 31st, 1894. This one statement alone shows 
the need of Board of Trade interference, and of laying down a 
standard of competence. The seamen of the country owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. J. H. Wilson, and the Government will have ren- 
dered a service to the country if the Ratings Bill receives their 
unqualified support, though the shipping interest, which is powerful 
in the House, would have no scruple, so short-sighted is their policy, 
in condemning with the utmost virulence the whole Bill. I trust 
the sanity of the Government will be too strong to be tampered 
with by outside and immoral influences. 

There are a number of obsolete types of battleships with ample 
accommodation and training facilities which could immediately 
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take into training quarters 50,000 able-bodied seamen under thirty- 
years of age. These would be benefited by the course of training, 
and so far as the risk to their life is concerned, they are in less 
danger, with war thrown in, as naval men, than when exposed to a 
rough sea and tempestuous weather in a merchant vessel with half 
the number of crew necessary, some of that number foreigners, and in 
some cases absolutely incompetent seamen. The Government 
should introduce a short Bill which would first of all enforce the 
registration of all seamen, and make imperatively necessary (under 
penalty) upon all shipowners an agreement to bring back to the 
place of engagement, or ensure a free passage to the place of 
engagement, of every seaman and person signed on. The heart- 
less abandonment of Englishmen in foreign ports, and the 
signing on of foreigners, is one of the most reprehensible practices 
of captains and shipowners, which can cnly be put down by the 
Government protecting the Englishmen, and punishing those given 
to such malpractices. 

The Government could with advantage offer terms to men having 
served ten years in the navy, which would‘encourage them (a) to 
benefit as reserve men, (b) to use their experience and knowledge 
in the training of men obtained from merchant vessels. An in- 
crease of pay equivalent to the artisan’s standard of wage, and 
benefits and pensions would be sums well invested, and at least an 
additional two millions a year should be given to the training in 
gunnery and musketry drill. Surely thousands of seamen would 
be ready to take the lesser risks of the navy, and the only real dif- 
ficulty that might arise, would be,in the cases where English mer- 
chant seamen were employed in the foreign “tramp” trade. 

With the Government taking the lead by only giving contracts 
to British-manned vessels, the example would be of the utmost 
importance, and would largely tend to counteract the suicidal 
policy of the employment of the alien. I have no objection to the 
alien as such, but he is always a cheap and obsequious worker, and 
alternates between slavish humility and too often treachery in the 
use of the knife, when the despotism he encourages by his humility 
goads him to violence, and the British mate or captain receives a 
drastic lesson by the proverbial “ worm turning.” 

The Government would do well to imitate the example of the 
French, and could profitably utilize as a reserve at least 50,000 of 
our mercantile marine, and the money so employed would be better 
utilized than in the reckless building of ships in a hurry and squan- 
dering of millions of money. If, added to the service of merchant- 
men, we were to avail ourselves of 122,000 men and boys employed 
in our fisheries, we could then command such resources as would 
well-nigh make us invincible against the combined naval fleets of 
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the whole world. There are in the country of men and boys con- 
stantly engaged in fishing over 77,000 persons, and occasionally em- 
ployed 45,000 approximately. The special character of the fisher- 
man’s industry makes him more easily available than the average 
merchant seaman. There is no type hardier or pluckier, or with 
better grit, in the whole world than the fishermen of Great Britain. 
From his ranks alone 30,000 men of the best fighting calibre might 
be recruited. 

In these days of scientific warfare, with whatever grit or hardy 
pluck we man our ships, careful preliminary training is an abso- 
lute necessity. The fisherman, able to command his guineaa week, 
and with his board and lodging and clothing provided, would be in 
an “Eldorado” compared to the hardships he endures exposed to 
the bleakest weather. The rivers of the Thames, Tees, Tyne, Mer- 
sey, Clyde, and Humber, Yarmouth Roads, Plymouth Sound, Ports- 
mouth Harbour, and the Firths of Scotland, are advantageous posi- 
tions unequalled by any other country, offering facilities for prac- 
tice and training, for the development of the finest naval reserve 
that imagination can conceive. Unless attention is given to the 
weak side of our defensive power we are practically at the mercy 
of any formidable naval power, and the experts and managers of 
our naval policy will be cursed for their incompetence. 

Nerve, good courage, blood and sinew are still necessary to add 
to the labours of laboratory and the tactics of strategists. The 
“ forty-eight hours in preparation” myth has been pretty well dis- 
pelled by the time taken to organize the Flying Squadron, which, 
unfortunately for those responsible for the statement in regard to 
preparation in forty-eight hours, took quite eleven days. 

The singular neglect of our reserve does not rest with one party 
alone, but both parties in turn have been responsible for our 
present unpreparedness. Everything should be done by the State 
to preserve to our seamen and our fisherman the continuity of 
their family life, ensuring, to both bodies of menall the benefits which 
home life confers, the lack of which domestic obligations or im- 
possibility of obtaining such, now acts so deterrently to the morale 
and character of our men. While it may interest our great 
shipowning firms to beat men’s wages down so as to render im- 
possible the maintenance of home or family, the State runs a great 
danger in robbing the very considerable portion of workers of the 
sweetness and blessings which only home can confer upon men. 
The enlargement and increasing comfort of ocean travelling 
renders it even now quite possible for the more steady going 
seamen to claim the right which in a large number of cases the 
captains and officers of our big liners are allowed, that of taking 
to sea with them their wives and making shipboard their home. 
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The expansion of our Empire, the extension of our trade, the 
increase of our population, the ever-growing responsibilities of 
our State, demand that some brains shall be put into our Ad- 
ministration, that re-organization should take place, that valuable 
sources of supply of men to man our ships should be tapped, 
that no expense should be ‘spared to train to efficiency the raw 
material enthusiastically desirous of taking service. 

So long as great armaments exist we cannot play at soldiers or 
navies, there must be solid backbone, trained hand and eye and 
nerve, for the purposes of defending what we possess; this will 
always be necessary as long as so-called civilization exists, which 
keeps the nations at each other’s throats and which prevents that 
peace on earth so often prated about but in no way encouraged by 
our pastors and masters. 

In conclusion, perhaps the question of economy of fuel is among 
the most important of the problems of how to maintain our navy’s 
efficiency in war. So long as coal holds the field as a generator 
of energy, oils not having yet proved successful, we have to keep 
this important consideration before us. 


A Few Practical SUGGESTIONS. 
1. All vessels subsidized by Government, to act as cruisers. 
(«) To employ Naval Reserve men only. 
(b) All vessels under Government contracts to employ only 
properly rated British crews. 
2. All “able-bodied” seamen and fishermen to be eligible as 
Naval Reserve men, to the age of 35. 
3. That the minimum period of training be—first year three 
months, second and following years two months. 
4. That one month’s practical drill, in gunnery and seamanship, 
be given at sea: one month in fort or harbour training. 
5. That mobilization of all Naval Reserve Forces take place at 
least once in each five years. 
6. That fast fuel or collier cruisers be retained for service. 


Ben TILiett. 
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